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FOREWORD 


I am tiappy to see thait soccessive contributions made during 
thelart foi» or five decades by Indiaa scholars writing in English 
to the Dvaila i^looophy of Madhva have succeeded in rousing 
interest among schot^ from England and America to take part 
in making tats school of Vedmta much better known, staged 
and appreciated than it is now, in their coustriea also. 

Western savants like Ninian Smart and the kte Si^nne Siauve 
have already led the way in this direction. It is stimulating to 
leant that the American Institute of Indian Studies will shortly 
be taking up the publication of a volume on Dvaita philosophy 
in its project of the Emydopaedia of Ituiim Philosophies. More 
students in foreign countries are now selecting topics of Dvaita 
philosophy for the Ph. D. degree. 

It k gratifying to find Prof. StafTctfd Betty, of the California 
State College, making his debut at this propitious juncture with 
his Engtish tranriation and Comments on the first section (rora) 
of Vidiraja Ttrtha’s Nydya-atmvall. His work is sure to be 
wanidy received by students of Madhva philosophy and admirers 
of Vadirija in this country and outside. 

Vadiraja holds an accredited position next only to that of 
Vyasar^ in Madbva’a system. His Nyayaratnavalt is more or 
lets a mtnmture edition of hn own metrical magnum opus the 
Yuktatudlikd, He is known for his scintillating exposition of 
the doctrines and arguments of Dvaita philosophy and its inter¬ 
pretation of the iSrutis with all the poetic graces of pun, allitera¬ 
tion and rhyme and for his fascinating critique of rival theories 
of the Advaita school with his inimitable sallies of wit, humor 
and irony which make their appeal irresistible. 

A terse Sanskrit philosophical treatise and a polemical one at 
that is rather difiScult to translate—the more so when it is 
couched in almost epigrammatic Anustubh verses. Prof. Betty 
has achieved remarkable success in this task. The text of 421 
verses of the selected portion of the original is arranged under 
18 topics and each section is suitably broken up into its distinctive 
units of verses or parts thereof, dealing with a complete idea. 
The comments show a clear grasp of the intricacies of the subject 
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matter. The treatment of V^irlja’s critique of the Advaita 
epistemology, its doctrine of Pratikaimavyavastha, Biihbaprati- 
bimbabhava and other topics is clear and impressive and supported 
by suitable references by way of further clarification to the writ¬ 
ings of modem authorities on Indian philosophy and the Advaita 
and Dvaita schools. It may incidentally be pointed out that 
Vadiraja has merely followed Madhva’s etymological explanation 
of the term ‘brahmapa’ in Brbadarapyaka Up. (viii, 3,4) to 
connote the supreme Brahman ‘*whlch is known thro’ the Vedas” 
(brahmofid vedem apyate iti Brahmapa ^—the transposition of 
the sandhi vowel from the second to the first syllable being taken 
to be suggestive of the supreme glory of Brahman, as explained 
by Jayatirtha in his TattvaprakSiikd on Madhva’s Sutrabhdtya 
(i, 3.42). It is not, therefore, a liberty taken by Vadir&ja on his 
own initiative as supposed on p. 97. fn. 2. 

Prof. Betty’s painstaking work is sure to be received 
with warm praise by all students of Dvaita philosophy as a 
valuaUe contribution to the expanding literature on the subject 
in English and to call for an early completion of the remaining 
parts of the work on the same lines. Students of Advaita also 
stand to gain a better insight into its concepts from Vadiraja’s 
lucid exposition of the subject and its intricacies, as brought out 
by Prof. Betty. 


Ruparel Cdlege, 
Bombay-16. 


B. N. K. Sharma 
(U. G. C.) Professor of Sanskrit 
and Ardhamagadhi {.Retired) 
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INTRODUCTION 


V&diraja is a Hindu theologian and writer for the Dualist system 
of Vedanta. He was active in the Kanara district of India 
throughout all of the sixteenth century {a ‘‘life of 120 years is 
traditionally ascribed to him.”)* His major woric YuktimalWca 
is well fcnown to Dasgupta, K. Narain, andB. N. K. Sharma — 
the three twentieth-century scholars who are perhaps most res¬ 
ponsible for exposing the West to Vedantic Dualism (Dvaita). 
Nevertheless mme of Vadiraja’s works has until now been trans¬ 
lated into any Western language. Indeed only one work from 
among the hundreds of volumes written over the centuries in 
detence of the DuaKstic system founded by Madhva (13th 
century) has ever been tran^ated and published.*-® 

It is obvious then why I felt it worthwhile to translate a Dualist 
polemical trearise like the present one: to bring to li^t a philo- 
sophical/tkeological tradition and methodology all but over- 
lodred by Indologists. 

But why a woit of Vddirdja's among the many fcrflowws of 
Madhva? Sharma» who probably knows him best, c^ls him 
most faefle writer in Dvaita literature. His fine poetic 
fucnlty and human touch, the quick flashes of his wit and humor, 
his apt analogies from life and literature, and his racy way of 
putting things have made him the most popular and enthusias- 
ticaUy ap^auded writer in Dvaita literature.”^ Shanna goes 
on to say that Jayadrtha and Vyasaraya (or Vyasatirtha), while 
admittedly the ^o greatest defenders and interpreters of Madhva, 
were nevertheless “too learned and stiff to be of use to general 

1. B. N. K. Shanna, A History of the Dyaita School of Vedanta and its 
Literature, IT, p. 192. 1 am indebted to Shanna for all the biographical 
data presented here. 

2. This is Jayatirtha*8 Vdddvail (or Vedantavdddvalf). translated by 
Nagaraja Rao (cf. Shanna, ibid., J, p. 337). 1 have not been able to acquire 
the work (published once in 1937, again in 1943) through any distributor 
or library. 

3. A number of works from the hand of Madhva himself have been 
translated. 

4. Sharma, op, cit, II, p. 192. 
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readers.”^ Anyone who has tried to follow Dasgupta’s exposi- 
tion of Vyasatirtha will at once recognize the truth of this 
judgment* 

I was only too happy then to acquire, quite unexpectedly, a 
copy of the lone published edition of Nydyaratndvall 

(*‘The Jewel Necklace of Logical Arguments’0»® so that the 
thought of this intriguing philosopher^poet, and of his school, 
could be uncovered. 

The Nydyaratnavall, though not so well known as Vadiraja's 
YukiimaUikd^ is inferior only in size to the latter. It has 901 
verses (each thirty-two syllables long) in the anustubh meter, and 
is divided into five “saras’’ (or sections), as against the 5,379 
verses of Yuktimallikd, The poetry, polemical flavor, and to a 
certain extent the actual arguments are the same in both works. 
Writing of the Nydyaratndvali in his History, Sharma says that 
in it Vadiraja “tries to flabbergast his opponents by a clever and 
judicious naixture of theology and metaphysics. His homely 
analogies and persuasive rhetoric make an instantaneous appeal 
to the reader.,. As for the style of the work, it is “as usual 
with him alliterative and epigraramatical.“® Not only that, it 
is highly elliptical: the 421 verses translated here (the first sara) 
comprehend much more material than would be possible without 
so condensed a style; indeed the style is in places almost like 
that of a sutra. The work would be only partly comprehensible 
without the commentary provided by the editor.* 

I have alluded to the polemical style of the work. What then 
is the polemics aimed at ? It is aimed exclusively and relent¬ 
lessly at the Non-dualist (Advaita) Vedanta system built around 
Sankara's philosophy. Like most of the polemical treatises 
written at the time, this work bristles with artful indignation 

1. Ibid., p, 200, 

2. See Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy^ IV, 
Chapters 29 and 30. 

3. Udipi: Prabhakara Press, 1935. The monks at Sode Mutt in Udipi 
were kind enough to send me a copy. 

, 4, Sharma, op. clt., 11, pp. 209-10, 

5. Ibid., p. 209. 

6. The commentator appears to be a certain Vi^vendraUrtha, the head 
of the Sode monks at the time the work was published. 1 will refer to him 
only as “the commentator** in my own commentary. Needless to say. my 
debt to him is enonnous. 
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(the hostile style may or may not coincide with Vadiraja’s actual 
sentiment). In any case, the present work is meaningless without 
a good knowledge of the Non-dualist school being opposed; 
for Vadiraja is not so much constructing his own metaphysics and 
epistemology as destroying that of his opponents. His conten¬ 
tiousness is understandable given a knowledge of his times. 
Then as today Non-dualism was the reigning philosophy among 
intellectuals in India: Before Dualism could live in its own right, 
it had to subdue this imposing Goliath. As for the unfortunate 
name-calling that we will see, Dualists claim that Non-dualists 
started the practice; some Non-dualists would even appear to 
agree.* 

This introduction is not the place to explain in any detail the 
points separating the two schools; I reserve this for the commen¬ 
tary following. But several general remaks at the outset might 
be helpful. 

There are four doctrines which to my mind form the core of 
the system Vadiraja opposed. They are (1) the doctrine that 
Brahman is the only ultimately real Being, whose nature it is to 
be perfectly conscious of absolute bliss; (2) the doctrine of identity, 
that is, that this Brahman is ultimately one with everything; (3) 
the doertine of world-illusion, that is, that objects of sense or 
ideas of the mind, including that of our own individuality, are 
ultimately illusory; and (4) the so-called vyavaharika-doctrine, 
which says that most things that we meet with our senses or 
mind are conventionally real (real in a sense, not wholly unreal) 
and are therefore to be distinguished both from the one Ultimate 
Reality, Brahman, and from utter illusions like a mirage or the 
stuff of dreams. 

The first two of these doctrines do not logically imply each 
other; though they undoubtedly burst simultaneously out of the 
same experience, they form altogether different statements about 
reality. It is quite one thing to say that Brahman is alone real, 


1. The modern Non-dualist Ananta Krishna Sastri, for uample, points 
out that in the controversy between the Non-dualist Madhusudana Sarasvatl 
and the Dualist VySsaraya, it was the former who indulged in the practice, 
not the latter. As Sastri says, something impelled MadhusOdana **to throw 
his sense of decorum to the four winds and direct bitter attacks at bis oppo- 
nems*’ C'lniroduction" to Srlnydydn^tddvaltasiddkU Fart I, p. 87). 
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and th^ to Bay t!iat there is a''iayer''m ^verythitig that is 
hil^ identical Twth this Reabty. On tiie other hand, the l^tser 
two doctrines are logically reqmncd by these two basal imtukiaBS. 
For if Brahman is alone reah then what is not Brahman aannoi 
he real. Now obviously the world that weaH know — the wwld 
of iiartijculaTS, where there is seveiywheie fiipfckm between itifie- 
rent, often opposing entities—oannot he this Brahman; for 
Biahmaa is by defiflihoB pnre Bifss^onscioitsness. But, cones 
the reidy, there is the worM hefare us, quite obviously real. Here 
the foorth doctrine applies, it ^ates that this world before ns 
is not ^idtDgether mreal; it is real in a sense. But it is to be 
distinguished from what is ultimately real, Brahman, at the same 
time that it is to be d^ingidshed from what purely aUiisory 
(Hke a mirage). The worid, dten, is a metaphysical m^-nan’s 
land — nei^r quite reel on the one hand nor altogether unreal 
on the other. 

This last doctrine is in many respects the most orudal of Non- 
dualimi. If it can stand up to criticism, then its proponents have 
successfully anchored tbeir entire system. Oa riie one hand 
they will have ’secured BrduDoan :s nozhda^ity by showiitg the 
world's unreality compared to Brahman; on the otha they will 
have made the essential distinction between one kuad of unreality 
— the world’s —and that of a more Bagimit sait — a jmrage’s— 
and thus will have acquitted thenmelves at the bar of common 
sense. 

You may have noted with some confumn that, judi^ng from 
what 1 say, Non'^duaJists assert both that Brabmaa and all things 
eac essentially identical, yet that those same things, sapposedly 
identical with Brahman, are illusory. So which is it ? Is ^he 
iHusoiy is h, since one with Brahman, real ? The 
answer given is that tbc ,gromd of iiU things k real, is one with 
Bnahman, but that foixigB ns ihey ^pear^ that is, as entities dsiffe- 
rent from, often cla^iing with, each odder, one luusaL Thus die 
secret essence of all things is but one Reality, Brahman, while the 
appearance of all things is ultimately unreal. For this reason 
Non^ualists denounce dijgferences wherever they appear. Where 
difference is perceived, one is dealing with mere appearance. It 
is only when one has intuited the Reality below the divided and 
divisive appearances of things that one has met with the ReaL 

Against these intuitions and arguments the Dualists, V&diiija 
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among them, pit themselves. Unlike the Non-dualists, who 
/Qimk that they intuit during the purest bliss realized during 
meditation both the ultimate Reality of what they perceive there- 
. in and their essential identity with It, the Dualists, though their 
meditative bliss may soar equally high, never forget their essen¬ 
tial contingency upon and hence difference from what It is they 
are united with. Or rather, though they may forget this during 
the actual experience, they reassert it as soon as they “come 
down”. At any rate, they bring a radically different mind-set 
to what may be a similar if not identical raw experience. 

Where Non-dualists see Brahman as the only real Being, 
Dualists see Him (as opposed to “It”) as no more real than any¬ 
thing else. Dualists distinguish God and the world not on the 
basis of realityj but on the basis of dependency. Just as in Christ¬ 
ianity God and the world are not related as real to unreal, but 
as non-contingent, or self-existent, to contingent, so it is here.^ 
Thus for Dualists there are realities as ultimately real as God 
Himself. Brahman is not the lone Reality. Nor are these 
realities identical with Brahman. There isn’t any secret essence 
in everything which is identical with Him. It is certainly true 
that He is the Ground of our being, but not in any material 
sense: He is our Support, our Inner Controller; He pervades 
us; but He is by no means identical with us. As for the vyava- 
hirika-doctrine which supposedly anchors Non-dualism, Dualists 
have nothing but scorn for it. A conventional reality midway 
between Brahman and ordinary illusions like a mirage is, they 
say, unsupported by experience; for experience tells us only of 
realities and unrealities, not of different grades within reality. 
Thus the world cannot be regarded as that queer tertium quid 
postulated by Non-dualists. It is either real, in which case 
there is a real second to Brahman, or it is unreal, in which case 
the common sense distinction made by everyone between a real 
oasis and a mirage is baseless, both alike being illusory. Either 
way then, the Non-dualists are refuted on this point, say the 
Dualists. 

1. “Contingency,** however, has a *'Chri$tian ring** to It. It suggests 
not only the wor]d*s dependency on God, but its creation ex nihilo. Since 
in Madhva*s system prakrti (the stuff of which the world is made) is eternal, 
creation ex nihilo docs not apply. It is perhaps wise to speak, therefore, 
only of the world’s “dependency'* on God in this system. 
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What is at the root of this divergence between these rival 
schools, both alike basing their doctrines on one and the same 
Scripture, namely the principal Upanisads ? Is the difference 
between a iSahkara and a Madhva ultimately based on a difference 
in the religious experience itself ? Did Sarikara have a monistic 
experience and Madhva a theistic ? Is the matter that simple 7 

It does not appear so to me. In the first place, Safikara was a 
Dualist at the same time he was a Monist Zimmer correctly 
says, “His stanzas praising the Goddess (!Sakti~Maya~Devi) are 
among the most celebrated examples of Indian devotional verse 
... he gives devout praise to the ‘second’ — Maya, Mother of 
the world—and with all sincerity; expressing the mode of divine 
dualistic experience on the plane of bhakti.,.. In addition, it 
is dear that a Non-dualist’s meditation starts out dualistically; 
Brahman is initially meditated on as an object, even if a highly 
abstract object; it is only later that this experience of difference 
gives way to that of “non-dual absorption, absolutely devoid of 
any consciousness of a disdnetion between the perceiver and die 
thing perceived.’’* We must conclude, then, that Safikara well 
understood the experienoe underpinning a philosophy of theism, 
in which a difference between the adoring and the Adored is 
perceived. 

As for Madhva, there are indications that even while he rsi> 
mained a theist, he was not foreign to an experience like the 
absorption described above. His statement, “Release consists in 
shaking off all extraneous associations and regainii^ one’s own 
selfhood,”* is more suggestive of a monistic than a dualistic 
experience. And the contemporary Dualist Sharma says that 
according to Madhva “rdease is the realization of the iotrimic 
bliss of selfhood by each one of us,”* while in another place he 
speaks of the “end^ bliss of complete self-realization and God>- 
realization”* as if the two were, in some way, synonymous. - It 

1. Heinrich Zimmer, PUfosophies of India, edited by Joseph Campbell 
pp. 460*61. 

2. Ibid., p. 436. 

3. Madhva, BrakmasHfrabhdfya 1.1.17 (translated by B. K. K. Shanna, 
MadhrSs Taadtii^s in His Own Words, p. 144.) 

4. Shanna, PhUasophy of Sri Madhvaevya p. 336. 

5. Ibid., p. 328. 
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is nowhere near as clear that Madbva had experienced something 
akin to iSaokara’s non-dualism as it is that Sahkara experienced 
something akin, if not identical, to Madhva’s dualistic theism. 
But the possibility is strong that each knew the other’s experience 
even while denigrating it In other words, it is entirely possible, 
if not probaUe, that the same relation l»twe^ ^aitkara and 
Madhva applies as that between, say, a Plotinus and a St. John 
of the Cross. Many students of mysticism (Stace for example) 
feel that Plotinus and St. John knew a like identity with what 
each conceived of as the Supreme. Yet, while Plotinus indulges 
hiroself in the mystical language of identily, St. John holds back. 
Stace believes that St. John and other great Catholic mystics 
“were submissive and managed to give an interpretation of’union 
with God’ which could he accommodated to strict orthodoxy 
[which was dualistic, of course].”^ Stace’s view is confirmed by 
Meista Eckhart’s identity-talk when not under pressure com¬ 
bined with his more orthodox duality-talk when forced to defer 
to the Church. 

The question then k, if Ankara and Madhva, both highly 
realized mystics, had essentially the same religious experience — 
dualistic at times, non-dualistic during moments of mystical self- 
abnegation and self-transcendence — why does one emerge the 
enemy of the other ? Was Madhva deferring to the climate of 
bbakti—which characterized the Vaispava community he was a 
rasmb^ of ? Was the dualism implicit in any relation between 
two brings—even two lovers in the most intinmte embrace—too 
formidable an “obstacle” for him to rise above ? Was Sankara 
(or Gau^apada, or whoever first enunciated an absolute Non¬ 
dualism), on the other band, more free, for some reason, to be 
faithful to his experience, just as it was 7 This is a possibility. 

Or must we evoke a modcfoistic theory like Carl Jung’s to 
cxploia rite difference ? Following Jung’s theory of psycho¬ 
logical types,‘ we may ask whether Safikara and Madhva were 
psychological opposites: Did Sankara see the mystical oneness of 
bis samadbi—the experience itself—as “more real” than the 


1. Wslior T. Stace, The Teachingt of the Mystics, p. US. 

2. Cf. C, O. Jung, Psyehoit^ieal Types, from The Collected Works of 
C. G. Jung, VI, Chapter 10. 
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entities (Brahman and the soul) grounding the experience, while 
Madhva was irresistably drawn back to the context gromding the 
experience as the more primal datum ? 

Or finally, is their difference ultimately what it in fact seems to 
be — philosophical ? Do the Dualist and the Non-dualist each 
think the other a bad philosopher, the matter ending there ? 
Does the Non-dualist think the Dualist hopelessly incapable of 
philosophizing about the samadhi-experience as it is 1 Is the 
Dualist too rigidly orthodox in his bhaktic religion to deal faith¬ 
fully with the given ? In modern terms, is he unphenotneno- 
logical ? Or, on the other hand, does the Dualist regard the Non¬ 
dualist as mindlessly phenomenological ? Has he forgotten that 
the very condition of his transcending individuality in the samadhi- 
experience is the very individuality he seems to transcend 7 Was 
it not he who transcended, or forgot, or left behind, his indivi¬ 
duality 7 Was it not he as opposed to anyone else, who self- 
forgettingly experienced Brahman ? Wasn’t that essential ”hc” 
still there even while it was lost sight of ? In other words, hasn’t 
the Non-dualist confused the experiential domain (which may be 
non-dualistic) with the ontological domain (which is dualistic), 
and thereby landed himself in absurdity 7 

I certainly do not know the answer. Any of these three possi¬ 
bilities seems plausible enough. In any case^ I do not think that 
the last reason is the sole, or even the most telling, reason. And 
of course our problem is immensely simplified if we hold — I think 
simplistically — that Sankara and Madhva had radically different 
religious experiences. 

Whatever the case, the present work was meant by its author 
to be read by philosophers. I personally find that most of 
Vadiraja’s arguments are potentially as disconcerting to the 
sophisticated Non-dualist philosopher of our own day as they 
probably were to Vadiraja’s original auditors. The Nydyaratnd- 
valJ, in other words, is far from a period piece. Anyone interest¬ 
ed in putting Non-dualism to the twin philosop^cal tests of 
intern^ consistency and reality-consistency could hardly do better 
than acquaint himself with Vadiraja’s merciless dialectic.^ His 

1. My article “A Death-Blow to Sankara’s Non-dualism? A Dualist J 
Refutation/’ ReligiousStudies, 12 September^ 1976), 281-290, is based on 
one of vadiraja’s arguments presented in this work (see pp. 163 ff.). 
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methodology is of the most modern and potentially devastating 
sort: it is what Western philosophers call the reductio ad absur- 
dum, and what Indian philosophers picturesquely describe as 
“slaying one’s enemy with his own sword.” Vadiraja asks only 
that his rival auditors take seriously the necessary impikations of 
their own philosophy. Whether the present reader comes to feel 
that Vadiraja misrepresents Advaita Vedanta, and thus in effect 
vanquishes only a “straw man,” or in fact succeeds in drawing out 
the real implications of the system, in the process destroying utterly 
its intelligibility and possible truth, one thing must be granted, 
I think, by all: Advaita has met a most formidable opponent. 

A final point. The title suggests that this work is but a preamble 
to theism: it “clears the way.” And riiat is in fact the case. 
Vadiraja is but clearing away the ungovemed jungle of Non¬ 
dualism. It remains for another work to erect the temple 
on the site of the clearing. Vadiraja frequently refers to his 
theistic beliefs in passing, but only as an architect might who can 
see the finished temple shining resplendently in his imagination but 
who has not yet drawn up the plans for its construction. 



NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION 

1 have at much written this translatioa for the linguist as for 
the stodcal of philosophy or theology. In most oases the uo- 
embellished, contact style of Vadir^ja’s Sanskrit is retained if 
the reader leaves out the parenthetical elements. I have usually 
succeeded in translating the voaes so that they make as much 
syntactical sense without the embellMinient as with H. 

Throughout I have fought two opposite temptations: that of 
giving a modsanical, cramped trao^tion which is more faithful 
to Sanskrit syntax than to English, and that of translating with 
abandon. It is dlfl&cult for me to say whether I am more likely 
to have sinned in the first or in the second way. 

Another rule I have tried to follow is “darity first.” I have been 
unafraid to r^eat myself in the commentary. I have tried to 
take nothing for granted; if Vfidit^a makes an old point in a new 
context, I am apt to explain again how he arrived at the original 
point. I have ^o tried to remain always conscious of the broad¬ 
est context of the arugmeots as they unfold. In other words, I 
am writing as if I assumed the reader were here making bis first 
acquaintance with the Dualist system. 

In this work Vadirfija is addressing his adversary in the second 
person. He is not actually debating with him but reminiscing 
an earlier debate. Thus he frequently speaks in the past (aorist, 
imperfect, or perfect) tense. He also alludes constantly to points 
made in the debate by his Non-dualist foe: the commentary is 
indispensable, needless to say, to follow much of what is going 
on here. 

A Word more about the format. According to Nyaya theor¬ 
ists, there are two modes of argumentation, irenic and polemic. 
The latter, here adopted by Vadiraja, is itself of two sorts—one 
which seeks to defeat an opponent by destructive criticism only, 
the other in addition to such criticism carefully presenting and 
defending an alternative. The present work is largely, but not 
exdusively, destructive of the opposition. 

The polemics, as I indicated earlier, is occasionally insulting. 
Sometimes Vadiraja will mock his opponent with mordant irony 
whidi cuts to the quick; sometimes he will call him outright 
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“stupid” (ajfla). I hove thought it fitting to preserve this con>- 
teotious tone in my commentary as well as translation. In other 
wcM’ds, I have appeared to take sides. 

A look at the table of contents will reveal that the translation 
is divided neatly into scetiona. This is not Vadiraja's scheme, 
but my own. Vfidirija has provided us with only 421 consecu-. 
live verses. 

Each of these verses is divided into two sixteen-syllable parts. 
1 have labeled the first part “a”, the second part “b". 

I have adopted certain conventions throughout the translation 
and commentary, usually to avoid confusion, occasionally to 
prevent inoessant r^titimi: 

The word “identify” is usually a tag to designate the doctrine 
of the Non-dualist An “identity-text” is one of his pet-texts, 
such as “One only, vnthout a second,” which he uses to advance 
his position. “Diflferenoe” on the other hand is usually a tag 
for the Dualist’s doctrine; a “difiference-text” is one whkk 
supports the doctrine of God’s real difierenoe from all His (real) 
creatures. 

Dualists have many names for God: “Brahman,” which hat 
connotations of impersonality, is so distinctive (and so well 
known) that when it appears I leave it untranslated. “Vispu”, 
“Hari”, “Narayapa”, etc., are personal names of God, and as 
such are used indiscriminately by Vadiraja; I will almost always 
translate sudi names as “Vi$Qtt” to avoid confusion. There are 
also certain words, especially *T£vara”, which are usually trans¬ 
lated as “the Lord”, and I will follow the custom. Finally there 
is the word “Ki’Qua”, the name for the most widely revered 
manifestation, or avatara, of Vispu on earth; I will leave this 
word untranslated. What is most important to remember is 
that for a Dualist like Vadiraja, all these words signify the one 
same Being, God, the Supreme Being. There is, for example, no 
difference at all, as there is for a Non-dualist, between Brahman 
(Ultimate Reality) and Ifyara (the Lord). 

Where a pronoun takes the place of “Brahman” either in the 
text or in the commentary, 1 have translated it as “He” if in a 
Dualist context, and as “It” if in a Non-dualist. This is the 
established custom. 

1 have deferred also to the custom of capitalizing synonyms for 
the Non-dualist Brahman. Thus “Consciousness”, or ’^Pure 
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CoDsciousness*', is usually used to translate “cit” or “cinmatra”; 
on the other hand, “consciousness” is used when it is clear 
that Brahman as limited by its soul-adjunct is exclusively being 
alluded to. 

. I have translated “iabda” as “Revelation”, “Sruti” as "Scrip¬ 
ture”, and “smrti” usually as “the Puraua(s)” (since they are 
usually what is meant). 

Finally, 1 should prepare the reader for a disappointment. 
Most of Vadiraja’s brilliant word-play is lost in the translation. 
This poem is vaguely reminiscent of Alexander Pope’s Essay on 
Man', several times it displays the verbal pyrotechnics of Byron’s 
Don Juan. Yet almost all of this is missing in the translation — 
inevitably, I am afraid. For our best efforts will usually be 
spent Crying to make clear a philosophical terminedogy usually 
quite alien to the English language. We can “acquit ourselves” 
of the task of trandation, but we are a long way from “mastering” 
such a task. Indeed, we may ask ourselves if we will ever see 
the day that we can render “antahkaraoavrtti” into English 
poetry; and no wonder, for no one has ever rendered it well into 
English prose. 



T. INVOCATION 


1. To you, Man-Lion, who bear Laksmi on your breast, who 
chastised the demon (Hiranyakastpu) with your fierce claws, 
who are committed to the defense of your doctrined — hail I 
COMMENT : Vadiraja begins by invoking praise to Visou, or 

Hari, the supreme God of the MMhva, or Dualist, school of 
Vedanta* 

The “Man-Lion’* refers to Vispu's fourth of ten incarnations 
(see verse 6 below). Visnu had to assume this form in order to 
destroy a demon named Hiranyaka^ipu who was ravaging the 
world. Since by a dispensation from the god Brahma the demon 
could not be killed by god or man or animal, the supreme God 
Vist^u, feeling Himself obliged to honor Brahma’s unlucky pro¬ 
mise, solved the problem of the fiend’s destruction by incarnat¬ 
ing as half-m 2 in and Ac^f-beast. He then tore Hirapyakasipu 
to pieces and ended his reign of terror, 

Laksmi (sri) is the goddess of fortune and, more importantly, 
the consort of Viijnu, Among beings she is second only to Visnu,. 
according to Dualist Vedantins* The image invoked here is 
that of an adoring wife snuggled against her lord’s breast and of 
the lord’s gracious and tender acceptance of her devotion, Laksmi 
is frequently demylhologized by philosophers and depicted as 
the power of God, or Vispu, 

Vadiraja’s commentator mentions that the “position” 
protected by the Man-Lion is the true doctrine preached by 
the Dualists, 

2. May the milk-ocean-resembling Madhva, whose heart of 
hearts is an abode everlastingly prepared for the tripic-gloricd 
(Vispu), provide me with the light of true understanding ! 
COMMENT : In all of his works Vadiraja professes a towering 

gratitude to his school’s founder, Madhva, one of the most 
important and original philosophers of India. Here Madhva is 
pictured as harboring within his heart the glorious presence of 
God; God in turn is called “triple-gloried” because He is the 
master of heaven (Vaikuptha, His own abode), hell, and earth. 
The word “milk-ocean” alludes to the great event during 
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Visnu’s second incarnation (sec verse 6 below). After being 
conquered by demons, the gods, or Vispu’s regents, implored 
their Master to restore their strength lest they perish. They were 
instructed to chum the ocean (made of milk) until the “nectar 
of immortality” appeared. They did so, with Mount Mandara 
as the churning-stalT and Vispu Himself incarnated as a turtle 
supporting the staff on His back. When the nectar appeared, 
the gods drank it and, with strength renewed, “struck down their 
foes, who fell headlong through space to lowest depths of 
hell !”i 

‘ Madhva is compared to the “milk-ocean” for two reasons. 
First, as we just saw, his heart is the abode of Vi§nu just as the 
milk-oceah was of the turtle. Second, his gift to men, his words 
of truth, bring eternal beatitude just as the nectar of immortality 
brought victory to the gods. 


1. John Dowson, A Clfissical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and 
Religion, Geography^ History, and Literature, p. 14, 



IT. VI§NU’S SUPREMACY 


3-5. In words like “this Lord of all>” “this controller of all,” 
“the ruler of all,” and others, Vistiu's majesty is proclaimed.^ 
Scriptural texts speak of “this eternal majesty of Brahman 
(brahmat^a)”;® some have praised, “His majesty is true.”* 
Another has sung, “Knowledge, power, activity are innate (to 
Him).”^ Thus (His) eternally true majesty (consists in) 
knowledge,, power, and activity through all eternity, 
COMMENT : Most apparently these three verses (like the several 
which follow) are simple paeans. But they are also ballast for 
the arguments that follow, Vadiraja wants to show, first, that 
God’s majesty is supreme, and therefore that there can be no 
identification with Him (as Non-dualists claim); second, that his 
majesty is not an illusion, not something which wiU someday 
disappear (say, at liberation),but that it is eternal; and third, that 
God has attributes — knowledge, power, and activity, as the 
Upanisad says — and is not, as Non-dualists hold, indiiferentiated 
“Pure Consciousness,” 

Vadiraja, incidentally, interprets the word brdhma^a above 
idiosyncralically, not as indicating “one who is devoted to Brah¬ 
man,” as most modern scholars would judge, but rather as 
Brahman Himself 

He now gives examples of Visj^u’s supremacy : 

6. The Blessed One, the Lord over you, has been established 
as the rescuer of the Vedas, the supporter of Mount Mandara, 
the bearer of the earth, the slayer of the malignant demon. 
COMMENT : The rescuing of the Vedas, etc., refer to the heroic 
actions of each of VisQu’s first four incarnations; each of these 
is mentioned in Epic or even in Vedic literature, but it is in the 
Purapas — particularly the Bhdgavata Furdi^a which is esteemed 
by Dualists almost as highly as the Upani^ds — that the legends 
are fully developed. 

1. All three quotations from Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad A,2.22. 

2. Brhaddranyaka Upam^ad 8.3.4. 

3. ^veda 8.3.4, 

4. Syetdsyatara Upani^ad 6.8. 
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According to the Bhdgavata Furdna, Visqu incarnated as (1) 
a fish during the great flood which submerged all the worlds; he 
recovered the Vedas from the demon Hayagriva (“Horse-necked”) 
and later slew him. As (2) a turtle he used, as we have seen, his 
hard back as the pivot of Mount Mandara, which in turn was 
used as a churning pole for distilling amrta, the “nectar of immor¬ 
tality.” As (3) a boar he lifted the earth to safety with his snout 
after it had been dragged to the sea-bottom by the fiend Hiran- 
yaksa (“Golden-eyed”). And as (4) the Man-Lion, as we saw 
above (in verse 1), he slew Hiraqyakasipu. 

These heroic and splendidly imaginative deeds all show the 
supremacy of Visnu, Vadiraja holds. Note how he reminds his 
Non-dualist opponent of Vi.snu’s superiority — in the second 
person. This reminder is appropriate because the Non-dualist’s 
claim of identity with Brahman precludes Visqu's superiority. 
(We will see more of this below.) 

7-9. It has been established by the discriminating that the 
gods Brahma, Siva, and the others — who from moment to 
moment entreat this Lord above for (permission to carry 
out) their respective occupations — are unlike (Him) in 
power and knowledge and are obedient to Him. Human 
deeds modeled after the might of Visnu are described in 
Scripture in this way : “Visqu, you are beyond measure! 
They do not come close to (your) greatness 1”^ There is not, 
there has not been, there will not be the equal of Visqu ! 
COMMENT : He is showing that gods and men are vastly in¬ 
ferior to Visqu. This inferiority extends to Brahma and ^iva, 
the chief of Visnu’s vassals, for they too are completely depen¬ 
dent on Him for deliverance from the powers of evil, specifically 
those conquered by Visqu in his various avataras. All creation, 
therefore, looks up to Him. 

10. And furthermore, these sacred Epics and Puraqas 
(smrti) at all times (kalatraye) forbid equality with Krsqa. 
Then with whom would there be an identity, pray consider ? 
COMMENT : He says that just as Scripture (mostly meaning 
the Upanisads) speaks of Visnu’s supremacy over and hence 
difference from all creatures, so the Epics and Puraqas — later, 

L 7.99.1. 
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not strictly canonical, yet highly regarded works dealing with the 
heroic exploits of God’s avataras, especially Krsna — speak of 
Kffm’s supremacy. Indeed they speak so resoundingly of it 
that a mere question, a simple reminder to the Non-dualist, 
serves here as a refutation : how, Vadiraja asks, could all be 
identical, as Non-dualists claim, in the face of so much evidence 
showing our inferiority to, and thence difference from, Krsna 
our deliverer ? 

11-12. Scripture compelled (us to believe that) majesty is 
the Lord's entire nature, while Scripture (sruti) and the 
Epics and Puranas (smrti) compelled (us to accept) its 
absence in any other. And it cannot be said, not in a 
hundred eons, that what is by nature only low and what 
is by nature eternally most high are identical. 

COMMENT : He here sums up the significance of verses 3-12 
with a single syllogism : God is most high; man is not most 
high; therefore God is not man. Thus there is a reality second 
to God, and Non-dualism is therefore untenable. 



III. REFUTATION OF THE NON-DUALIST 
INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 

With the introductory material now behind him, Vadiraja 
begins the refutation in earnest. His first concern is to expose 
the Non-dualists’ erroneous interpretation of certain key texts 
in Scripture. 

13-14. When it is said that every declaration of a difference 
(between Brahman and any other thing) is untrue and unre- 
velatory, (we admit that), if difference is invalidated by the 
non-secondness-text, it u to be maintained that the invali¬ 
dated difference would somehow be unreal; and in that case a 
statement attesting difference would be untrue and 
unrcvelatory. 

COMMENT ; Vadir&ja is concerned over the charge made by 
Non-dualists that statements speaking of or assuming such a 
difference are, as Vadiraja puls it, “untrue and unrevelatory.” 
Non-dualists “propose that all those texts and contexts which 
proclaim the reality of the Universe and the difference between 
Jiva [the soul] and Brahman are to be viewed as ’modes of restate¬ 
ment’ (anuvadaka) or empirical facts which are to be refuted by 
those denying reality to the world of differences.’’^ 

One of the latter is what Vadiraja has in mind when he refers 
to “the non-secondness text.” This is the celebrated text “one 
only, without a second.”* If this statement, he says, does in fact 
assert non-duality, then any assertion of duality, since it contra¬ 
dicts infallible Scripture, is wrong; and difference, so palpable 
and so apparently obvious, must somehow be unreal. This, of 
course, is the very conclusion drawn by Non-dualists. 

15s. But this (invalidated difference) cannot be concluded 
from an investigation of the purport of Revelation (^abda). 
COMMENT : Vadirija believes that the force of all the Scrip¬ 
tures taken as a whole points overwhelmingly in the direction of 
difference and dualism, and that the Non-dualists misinterpret 

1. B.N.K. Sharma. Sri Madkvo’f: Teachings in His Own Words p. 58. 

2. “ekamevadvitiyam.” Upanifad 6.2.1, 2. 
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Istatements like “one only, without a second.” He now tells why 
/ he believes diflerence is defensible and valid by analyzing a second 
'text : 

’ 15b, The words “not this, not this”* indicate that (God’s) Self 

(Mman) is neither the human soul (jiva) nor matter (jada). 
COMMENT : He is referring to the following quotation : “For 
: the desire for sons is the desire for wealth and the desire for wealth 
^ is the desire for worlds; both these are, indeed, desires only. 
^ This Self [atman] is (that which has been described as) not this, 
not this.”* Vadiraja wastes no time in enlisting the quotation — 
which Non-dualists believe shows the unreality of everything not 
Brahman — to his cajisc. The first “this,” he says, refers to 
“sons,” or souls; the second refers to “worlds,” or matter. Thus 
the statement clearly indicates the difference of God from all His 
creation, spiritual as well as material substances, and hence the 
validity of difference. 

He now gives bis opponents a grammar lesson on the text: 

16-17. By putting a word with a nominative ending in con¬ 
junction wi^ (the word signifying) Brahman, the (former) 
word, in the same case (as the latter), is by all means to be 
differentiated (from it) because of the meaning of “not”. 
Just as by the statement, “A pot is not a piece of cloth,” 
all understand that the pot is by nature the negation of the 
piece of cloth, so would the idea be in this case too. 

COMMENT : He is referring specifically to the words “both” 
and “Self” in the statement,”., .both [ete] these are, indeed, desires 
only. This Self [aUna] is...not this, not this.” He points out 
that since “both” and “Self” are in the same case (nominative) 
and are linked negatively, w<e have a clear case of mutual exclu¬ 
sion, So how can the Non-dualists deny difference ? 

18. Now in the statement, “There is not a world in the 
Self,” the word (“world”) would indicate something totally 
non-existent; but the word in the statement, “The Self is not 
the world,” is a word indicating something different (from 
the Self) — no doubt about it. 

1. *‘neli neii.” 

2. BThadarafyaka Upomsad 4.4.22, as translated by S. Radhakrishnan, 
The Principal Upanifods p. 279. 
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COMMENT ; Here he is contrasting the statement of difference 
analyzed in the previous two verses to a bona fide st^ment of 
non-duality. If the adversary can point to a text which says 
there is no soul, world, or whatever in Brahman, then Non- 
duality would be established, and the whole world would have to 
be regarded as illusory, as ultimately unreal, and hence as not a 
second to Brahman. But as matters stand, there is no such text. 
We have instead a statement indicating the difference between 
Brahman and creation. 

He now describes more precisely the error of his opponent with 
regard to the text (“not this, not this”) : 

19, And according to you the meaning fulfilling the state¬ 
ment is to be arrived at by (treating the statement as if it 
were an) ellipsis. This is certainly not so with me; for 
the appropriate correlative (negated) in this (quotation) is 
arrived at, (in my interpretation,) by means of the double 
(negative — “not this, not this”). 

COMMENT : Unlike Dualists, he says here, who have carefully 
and impartially examined the text to determine what the “not 
this, not this” locution is referring to, and have accordingly deter¬ 
mined that souls and matter are the correlatives (or recipients) 
of this doable negation, Non-duah’sts mutilate the text’s most 
obvious signification by saying that it declares the utter unreality 
of souls and the world rather than their difference from Brahman. 
He now gives a grammatical analysis of the Non-dualists’ mistake 
through an example : 

20-21a. Take the case of a word with a locative case¬ 
ending, as in the negation, “There is no cow on the earth,” : 
the “earth” in the statement would be the location of the 
negated object (cow). (But) those who can discriminate 
the meaning of Revelation say that the (grammatical) 
character of “earth” does not apply to Brahman (in the 
scriptural text we are considering). 

COMMENT : Here he says that the Non-dualists in effect inter¬ 
pret Brahnum (“atma”) as if it were in the locative case instead 
of the nominative — as if the relation between Brahman and the 
matter/souls different from Him was of the same order as that 
between the earth and cows in the statement, “There is no cow 
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on the earth.’" But, he continues, there simply isn’t any basis for 
such an interpretation. Therefore the obvious meaning — 
mutual exclusivity—is the true meanin'g of the text, and the doc¬ 
trine of non-difference dependent on a locative interpretation of 
the word indicating Brahman is indefensible. 

21b-22. Furthermore, the meanings of different words would 
certainly differ accordingly; for that reason your "‘non- 
secondness’ text (in Scripture) would forbid a second (but) 
would not strike down the difference — conspicuous (pre¬ 
cisely) because of the non-secondness — in Brahman. 
COMMENT : Again he has in mind the first text, *ln the begin¬ 
ning, my dear, this was Being, one only without a second.”^ 
Non-dualists hold that this text proves Brahman’s non-duality, 
that nothing really exists except Brahman, that all earthly pheno¬ 
mena are merely apparent and are ultimately illusory. Vadi- 
raja replies that, since we must take words at their face value 
whenever possible, and since ‘‘non-secondness” does not have the 
same meaning as “non-difference,” then \#e had better not con¬ 
fuse the two. For non-secondness, he maintains, means only 
what it says: that there is no second, or equal, to Brahman; not 
that there is nothing different from Brahman. He then says that 
the non-secondness text, far from being a non-diffcrence-text, 
is a difference-text; for in stressing Brahman’s primacy with 
respect to all other things, his difference from them is obviously 
recommended as well. 

23« Thus my speech declaring Brahman’s difference as 
constituting the truth about Brahman was not untrue and 
unrcvclatory. On the contrary, it was true and revelatory. 
COMMENT : He feels he has successfully defended the doctrine 
of difference against the opponent’s charge (see verses 13-14) 
that Dualists disregard the intent of Scripture and as a result 
miss the truth. 

He now advances another argument based on linguistic analysis 
of the Chandogya text: 

24* By saying “One who has no second” when the negative 
meaning is united to Brahman, a genitively defined relation 

1. Chandogya Upani^ad 6.2.1, 2, as translated by S. Radhakrisbnan. 
ibid, pp. 447-449. 
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(between Brahman and the second) emerges — but not 
non-difference. 

comment: He argues that the word advitiyam {a=‘‘noi'’ 
dvitiyam^ “second”) is an adjective genitively (possessively) 
related to the noun ekam (“One,” Brahman), and not a noun in 
apposition with Brahman. (In grammatical terminology, it is a 
bahuvrihi, not a tatpuru^.) The statement is saying that Brah¬ 
man Aas no second, not that He is by nature non-seconded. Now 
if Brahman has no second, there must be an existent second for 
Him not to have; whereas if He is non-seconded, the “non- 
secondness” could refer, not to a different entity but to Brahman 
alone; and therefore Non-dualism is defensible only on this 
latter interpretation — which Vadiraja here rejects. 

Vadiraja is not committed in this verse to proving the dualistic 
intent of the passage; he wants merely to show that a case can be 
made for it, Uiat there is no basis for the unquestioned assump¬ 
tion that the text is an “identity-text.” 

He now delivers a wicked thrust at the opponent: 

2S-26a. From what you say, the (thesis of) Non-dualism 
itself would have to be a second; I believe that from the out¬ 
set the text (as you interpret it) would annul even this second 
because there is no basis for abandoning (in this one instance) 
what (you claim) has been realized (i.e., non-duality). 
COMMENT : This redoubtable argument catches the Non- 
dualist in a palpable self-contradiction; If Brahman is alone 
ultimately real, as Non-dualists maintain on the basis of the text 
we have been examining, then this very text is unreal, for obvi¬ 
ously it is not identi ^ to Brahman ! And if the text is invalid 
because ultimately unreal, then how can Non-dualists base their 
belief upon it ? Vadiraja concludes : 

26b-27a. This interpretation of yours showing the invaU- 
dation of duality in the investigation of Revelation’s purport 
was itself untrue and unrevelatoiy ! 

COMMENT ; He now brings a new text to bear on the non- 
secondness text: 


27b-30a. Just as in the statement “The lotus is blue” a lotus 
inseparable from the blue is signified, but the non-difference 
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proper to a (literal) non-difference is not there by meant — 
rather there is (meant only) the quality of being the ground 
of what is “non-different” — so it is with respect to the 
text “Brahman is ..everything” : one should understand 
that Brahman is inseparable from all, not (that He is) one 
in essence (with all). Thus only in this (former) sense is 
there an identity; only a second taught with respect to , 
being an aspect of Brahman (brahma-dbarmataya) was 
denied; the “non-second” text prohibits this (kind of 
secondness). 

COMMENT : Here Vadiraja refers to a third scriptural passage, 
“This Brahman is truly everything.”* He says that just as the 
blue of the lotus is never regarded as identical with the flower, 
so Brahman must never be regarded as identical with souls and 
matter. Rather, like the flower which is inseparable from the 
attribute “blue,’’ Brahman must be regarded as inseparable from 
us. We are pervaded by Brahman, He is our inner controller. 
He sustains us at all times by His presence. Vadiraja is saying 
in so many words that to deny secondness to the soul is to deny 
its independence of Brahman; such a denial is of course lauda¬ 
tory by Vadiraja’s standards. 

It is interesting that he does admit an identity of a kind. All 
things, he says, are aspects, or properties, or qualities of Brah¬ 
man. He means exactly what Madhva meant when he wrote 
centuries earlier that souls are the body of Brahman. Sounding 
ever so much like R^anuja (though in fact differing from him), 
Madhva writes : 

The JIva [soul] is the body of Visuu and therefore it is called 
sarira or body. But Vis?Lu has a body of his own, how is 
it then that the Jiva is said to be the body of Visnu ? It is 
called His body because' it is under His control (just as the 
human organism is under the control of the Jiva; so the 
Jiva organism is under the control of the Lord).”^ 

So both Madhva and Vadiraja allow that a case for the soul’s 
non-secondness can be made, indeed must be made; but this is 


1. Chandogya Vpani$ad 3.14.1. 

2. Madhva, trans. SriSa Candra Vasu, The Upanifads with the Commen¬ 
tary of Madhvacarya^ Part I (Ua, Kena, Katha, Prafina, Muijdaka and 
Mai^dukya); The Sacred Books of the Hinuds, Vol. 1 p. 80 {Katha 6.17), 
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not to imply that there is an essential identity : As Sharma writes, 
“the intrinsic natures of the two are such that no merger is 
possible/’^ 


30b-32* And thus every statement made by you was untrue 
and unrevelatory. And therefore (the charge oQ '‘error- 
speaking"’ is applicable only to you, sir ! And thus, because 
of the certainty of the truth of difference, statements affirm¬ 
ing difference, worthy of praise from the wise, doubtlessly 
won out at the Council of Truth. Thus only Truth- 
speakers (Dualists) were knowers of the truth. 

COMMENT : This triumphant conclusion is pertinent to all 
material from verse 13 to here. 

Dualists of Madhva’s persuasion refer to themselves as tattya^ 
yddins^ meaning both ''speakers of truth” and ‘‘Realists” simul¬ 
taneously. On the other hand. Dualists call a Non-dualist a 
mithyavadin — which means both “speaker of error” and “Illusi¬ 
onist” simultaneously. 

Dualists consider themselves Realists; they believe that the 
world, with all of its distinctions, is real — that is, it is not the stuff 
of dreams, or a projection of consciousness, or a phantasm. 
Non-dualists, on the other hand, c^U the world an illusion, or a 
creation of the power of Illusion, or maya (hence mdydyddin, 
which means the same as mithyavadin, is another name for 
the Non-dualist). Thus each term — tattvavddin, and mitkyd- 
vddinov mdydvddin —is at once a tag of identification (“Realist,” 
“Illusionist”) and an estimate (“speaker of truth,” “speaker of 
error”). 


1 . 


E.N.K. Sbarma, Philosophy 



Madhvdcarya p. 228 



IV. REFUTATION OF THE NON-DUALIST 
“VYAVAHARIKA-DOCTRTNF* 

In order to make their monism plausible. Non-dualists muster 
all their efforts to explain away the seeming difference of the 
world from Brahman. They feel that if they can show it to be 
illusory, then the unique reality of Brahman is protected. Other¬ 
wise the world must be acknowledged as a second to Brahman, 
and Non-dualism fails. But it is not enough simply to “write 
off'* the world as an illusion, they quickly perceived, for the • 
world — or at least most phenomena observed in the world — is 
immediately distinguishable from an obvious illusion like a mirage 
or an absurdity like a rabbit’s horn. Thus in evolving a doctrine 
which would show the world to be an illusion, Non-dualists had 
to be careful not to overlook the distinction between the world's 
illusion and these more obvious types of illusion. They therefore, 
like the Madhyamika Buddhists before them, devised a system 
which postulated three levels of truth : (1) absolutely true (para- 
marthika); (2) conventionally true (vyavaharika); and (3) delu¬ 
sively true (pratibhasika). This second, or vyavaharika, level 
of truth, Non-dualists slate further, typifies every aspect of the 
world’s appearance and of human thought and activity in the 
world throughout eternity. We are freed of this “world-illusion'’ 
only upon liberation; or rather, it is the transcendence of such 
illusion that constitutes liberation. 

V a diraja now shows the consequences of such a theory : 

33-36a, An error which characterizes what has been heard 
continually — day in and day out, in creation after creation 
through beginnioglcss time — from the mouths of learned 
teachers, and (characterizes) reflection (on their words) as 
well, would never cease until liberation, and even clings to 
a Yogi-Prince in all matters (treated by him) because it is 
applicable to the omniscient. Indeed (your) “conventional” 
appraisals (vyavah^kamanani) would yield just such an 
error. And in that case the Vedas and other canonical works 
— (only) perpetrating the irreversible Great Illusion the whole 
world over — would be guilty of a monstrous fraudulence. 
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COMMENT : Vadiraja refuses to hold the coDventional stand¬ 
point in esteem. He can find no consolation whatever in the 
thought that the world is only conventionally real, and that 
worldly distinctions — as between God and man, one man and 
another man, one object and another object — are only con¬ 
ventionally true. For the words of Scripture are a part of this 
world, their truth dependent at the very least on the distinctions 
they signify. If therefore the world is unreal and common dis¬ 
tinctions signihed by language untrue, what happens to Scrip¬ 
ture ? And what are we to make of the supposedly omniscient 
teachers, like Yajftavalkya, whose words are preserved in Scrip¬ 
ture ? They would be “omniscient” only with respect to illusory 
knowledge. They would ultimately be talking gibberish. Scrip¬ 
ture would in that case be nothing but a compendium of lies, a 
hoax writ large.^ 

36b-38a. A purely delusive appraisal (pratibhasikamana), 
however, causes error a little at a time, here or there, once in a 
while, and only when there is a defect — not otherwise. Thus 
this (truth) hurts only fools, not yogis. Hence a “great fraudu- 
lence” of unending duration is not applicable to it 
COMMENT : Non-dualists assume that the conventionally 
true (vyavaharika) is of greater value than the delusively true 
(pratibhasika): for instance, the knowledge of silver is useful in 
the everyday-world, but when silvery shell is mistakenly identified 
with silver, such knowledge is not useful. 

Vadiraja, like other Dualists, disagrees. Seldom is any great 
mischief done by a common error — and in most cases only fools 
suffer from their misjudgments. Moreover, ordinary illusions 
are the result of a defect (dosa) — as when a person thinks the 
moon is small because of the “defect” of standing so far away 
from it; but defects can be removed or allowed for (as when the 
same man calculates the actual size of the moon) — thus they are 
short-lived. In any case. Scripture could be granted immunity 

L It is interesting that Non-dualists actually admit that Scripture is 
only conventionally true — even their precious identity-texts; but they claim 
that such texts, even though Vy&vaMrika, can nevertheless induce in the 
hearer the requisite knowledge for liberation: *The roaring of the lion cogni¬ 
zed in a dream is no doubt illusory; but, nevertheiess, it enables the dreamer 
to wake up from his dream” (T.M;P. Mahadevan, The Philosophy of Advaita 
p. 62). 
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from such error. But if all knowledge not Brahman-knowledge 
is ultimately untrue, then not even the great yogis and saints, 
and therefore their utterances recorded in Scripture, are immune. 
Thus all they have said would be held in contempt. Certainly 
then the vyavaharika is far more insidious than the pratibhasika; 
yet Non-dualists have failed to see this. 

38b-40. Moreover, if the Scripture — in case after case using 
words indicative of mutually distinct entities, and explaining 
all the sacrifices according to precepts — belong to a per¬ 
manent illusion in the manner described above because of 
their merely conventional truth, (a spectacle of) unending 
depravity emerges, not (a world in which there is) the 
superiority of basic elements (gu^ia). Therefore this (vyava- 
harika-doctrine of yours) is absurd. 

COMMENT : Congruent with the Non-duaJists’ theory of 
three levels of truth is that of three levels of reality~'Si point 
obvious to anyone who reflects a moment. The reason Scrip¬ 
ture (or any statement) is ultimately false is that it reflects a 
state of things which is false. Now it is found that Scripture 
in fact reflects, and is indeed dependent on, difference: it uses 
different words to denote different things; its precepts everywhere 
presuppose knowledge of the peculiar characteristics of things 
before there can be any understanding. Moreover, it itself is 
obviously different from Brahman. Thus to say that Scripture 
is vyavaharika is to say that the world is too. And that is 
exactly what Non-dualists do in fact maintain. 

But it is absurd for Non-dualists to hold that the world is 
universally illusory, Vadiraja says. First of all, no man in his 
right mind would say that the Scriptures themselves (see verses 
33-36a) were fraudulent. Second, it is absurd for Non-dualists 
to write ofl;‘ the world as depraved, as a gross fiction whose basic 
constituents (or gu^as) perpetrate the world-illusion; for they 
honor at least one of these gunas — sattva — as the very dispeller 
of the ignorance which separates them from liberation.^ 

A further difficulty with the vyavabarika-doctrine occurs : 


I. Cf. K, Naraiii, A Critique of Madhva Refutation of the ^athkara School 
of Vedanta pp. 97-98. 
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41-42. Certainly a circumstance which ensures the success of 
everyday life is what all describe as “true” if this circumstance 
alone applies, very well and good. But (in a situation) where 
all objects are equal with respect to annullability — precisely 
because of the remoteness of the annulment — there would be 
nothing whatever distinctive about this (circumstance describ¬ 
ed as “true”); on the contrary, there would be the objection 
spoken (above : that all circumstances are part of the 
universal illusion). 

COMMENT : He says that what the world takes to be “true” 
is what works, or rather, what conduces to the good of people; 
for example, an action which resulted in good karma and a more 
auspicious birth in a future life would be “true,” which an action 
with an opposite effect would be “false.” Dualists concur in 
this taken-for-granted wholly unexceptionable assessment. But 
what about Non-dualists? It is illogical, says Vadiraja, for 
them to agree with the rest of the world. For their vyavaharika- 
doctrine makes even “true” actions no more than part of the 
universal world-illusion. So on what basis would a Non-dualist 
discriminate between “true” and “false ?” 

As the contemporary Dualist philosopher B.N.K. Sharma 
says, “there would be no distinction between truth and falsity in 
experience. There would be nothing to distinguish illusions 
from valid experiences. All experience would be suspect...”^ 
Vadiraja is referring to the Non-dualist version of liberation in 
verse 42. Liberation, at which time all objects and meanings 
irrespective of their conventional validity or invalidity are annulled 
from consciousness, is the beginning, according to Non¬ 
dualism, of the only ultimately valid, real, true experience : 
undifferentiated Brahman-Consciousness (see verses 3l4b-315). 
This Consciousness and the concomitant annulment of the world 
is said to be remote because liberation is regarded as many life¬ 
times away for most men. In any case, it certainly doesn’t 
figure here and now in our attempts to distinguish truth from 
error at the everyday level. 

Vadiraja now gives an example to show the defectiveness of 
the Non-dualist’s vyavaharika-doctrine : 


i. Sharma, Philosophy of Sri'^adkvacorya^ p. 13B. 
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43-44* When an illusion (of silver in silvery shell) arises, a per¬ 
son desiring silver goes at that very moment to the place (of 
the supposed silver) in order to inspect it and becomes aware, 
at that tiine, of the (error’s) removal. But should the illusion 
again arise, a person not desiring the silver, having dis- 
'regarded it and gone to his home, never experiences the 
removal (of the error). Tell me, what is the difference in the 
two cases ? \ 

COMMENT : He asks how, if all alike is ultimately false — as 
the vyavaharika-doctrine implies — there is any basis for distin¬ 
guishing the experience of the first man from that of the second 
iii the example above. Everyone but a Non-dualist would say 
that the first man discovered the error and removed it, whereas 
the second did not. Moreover, the first man discovered his 
error by closely inspecting the shell at the moment he saw it; 
the removal of the error did not occur at some far-off place in the 
distant future (as 'the Non-dualist’s annulment of the world- 
illusion does). 

The Non-dualist of course perceives the distraction between 
the experience of the two men. But he says that the corrected 
knowledge of the first man is conventionally true (vyavaharika), 
while the uncorrected knowledge of the second man is delusively 
true, or in other words conventionally false (pratibhasika). 
Vadiraja is in effect saying that the vyavaharika should be 
regarded by Non-dualists as no better than the pratibhasika; 
for next to ultimate truth (paramarthika) they are equally illu¬ 
sory. And for Vadiraja, as for all Dualists, it is only the ultimate 
truth which is of value. 

For him, then, there is only ^‘true'* and “false.” The percep¬ 
tion of the shell is true, that of the silver false. That is all there 
is to it. 

He concludes : 

45-46* One who is afflicted with a mania producing (convict¬ 
ion in) an inextinguishable “Great Illusion,” who moreover 
declares, while posturing as one grounded on the Scriptu¬ 
res, a (belief in the world’s) depravity based on the depraved 
condition of the all-assisting Scriptures, kills his own mother ! 

I believe that he gets amusement by bringing harm to 
everyone. 
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COMMENT : He says that a Non-dualist is like a man who 
kills his own mother : while he claims an enormous debt to the 
Scriptures, as a man to his mouther, he at the same time nullifies 
their worth by saying they arc vyavaharika—a classic instance 
of “biting the hand that feeds you,” He also says that the Non¬ 
dualist is sadistically crazed. He is like one who gets pleasure 
from showing all that they are but phantoms acting out their 
parts on an unreal stage. He undermines their confidence that 
what they do here has any real significance. In short, he is the 
enemy of the people. 

For these reasons, and for all the others listed earlier (starting 
from verse 33), the vyavaharika-doctrine is fallacious, and the 
doctrine of difference carries the argument. 



V. PROOF OF GOD’S DIFFERENCE FROM SOULS 
FROM AN ANALYSIS OF THE EPIC AND 
PURAlvIIC TRADITION 

Having shown the consequences of the vyavaharika-doctrin 
and thereby the absurdity of it, Vadiraja in the present section 
makes good use of some of the holy writings that he has saved 
from the noose of Non-dualism to advance the opposite doctrine 
of Dualism. 

47-488. Moreover, Krsija is well known as “superior in 
intelligence to Brahma, Siva (Rudra), and the rest.” And 
since Brahma and the rest are for that very reason proven to 
be inferior in intelligence, then the intelligence of souls 
and the Supreme (Lord) was, to say the least, different! 
COMMENT : KrsQa, perhaps the most celebrated incarnation 
of Vispu, has almost as many epithets as Visou (the “thousand- 
named”) Himself. “Superior in intelligence,” etc., is one of 
them, according to the commentator. This name, Vadiraja 
says, proves Krs^a’s (and Vispu’s) supremacy over Brahma 
and Siva, and hence His difference from them. And if these high 
gods are inferior to Him, then it is obvious that it is wrong to 
identify Visnu’s intelligence with any soul’s, from Brahma on 
down. 

4Sb-49a. A lowness and a highness conditioning a (solitary) 
Pure Consciousness would cease only at the cessation of 
consciousness altogether, never otherwise. Therefore the 
difference between a soul and the Lord is eternal. 

COMMENT : Non-dualists say that all differences between 
intelligences are merely apparent, are nothing more than transi¬ 
tory “adjuncts” conditioning the One Brahman, which they 
frequently label “Pure Consciousness” (see ahead to verse 69 
for a fuller explanation). Thus there is no ultimately real diffe- 
xence between Vispu, which is just an adjunct, and a soul, which 
in its merely apparent individuality is just another adjunct. 
For these adjuncts will fall away in time (at liberation). Vadi- 
lija says, to the contrary, that consciousness considered as a 
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whole must be considered as eternally bifurcated into the consci¬ 
ousness of the Lord and the consciousnesses of His creatures. 
This division is ultimately real; it is not a transitory, merely 
apparent result of the adjunct-conditioning of a so-called *‘Pure 
Consciousness,” The disappearance of this division, or diffe¬ 
rence, could mean only that all consciousness whatever had 
disappeared; for consciousness exists in no form but as ^‘divided,” 
It should not be thought that Dualists have a doctrine speaking 
of ^"consciousness as a whole.’’ In fact they do not. This 
phrase is appropriate only in the present context and is to be 
inteiprcted metaphorically. 

49b -50a- And Visnu's universal supremacy, supported by the 
intrinsic natures of (the different) consciousnesses, is both 
inviolable and eternal. How was this not so, may it be asked ? 
COMMENT : Each consciousness, he says, is intrinsically 
(svabhava) what it appears to be. Thus God really is the Sup¬ 
reme Being, and souls really are contingent and limited, and their 
resulting difference is therefore inviolable and eternal. 

He now dramatically brings out this difference by showing, 
not merely His difference from men, but from mighty gods : 

50b-51* That one of great might, Rama, whose arrow 
(slaying Ravana) brought a reverent salute from Brahma, 
Siva, and the others (assembled), conquered His foe with 
(but) a weapon of straw ! And we. His devoted followers, 
will conquer with but a straw in our meeting with the 
adversary! 

COMMENT : This passage probably refers specifically to the 
defeat of the arch-fiend Ravana by Visrm’s avatara R^a, as 
recounted in the Rdmdyana^ There it describes how Rama 
slays Ravana with a ""huge and dreadful shaft given by Brahma 

]. Book VI, Section 110, It is entirely possible that T have not located 
the right reference. The commentator says the passage refers to the episode 
in the Rdmaya^ dealing with the defeat of the “kakasura/* which literally 
means ”cfow-demon.’* I have not been able to find any mention of the 
“crow-demon” in various recensions available to me; nor does the word turn 
up in any dictionary I have consulted. Thus I have taken the word to ref^ 
metaphorically, especially since “kaka” often means “contemptuous," to 
RAvaoa. In any case, Vadir^a's intent is clear. 
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highly useful in battle.”^ The sequel to the slaying tells 
|l||ow Brahma, Siva, and all the other gods and celesti^S saluted 
p|lama with hands folded in the traditional Hindu manner and 
tung His praises by recounting His exploits and reciting some of 
£■ Visou’s many names.* Thereafter Brahma reveals who Rdma 
tt, namely an incarnation of Visnu. Brahma says during the 
l lpeech, which is replete with splendid honorifics, “I am thy 
|t^rt, the worshipful Saraswati (Goddess of Learning) is thy 
1^. tongue and all other celestials, O lord, created by Brahma are 
( thy down.” In a more philosophical vein Brahma adds, “none 
; hath got independent existence but thee.”* Vadiraja believes 
of course that the Ramdyana proves Vispu’s supremacy, and 
hence His difference from all else. 

He then announces with a pun trna (“straw”) — which 
means “arrow” with reference to Rama and “a minim um of 
effort” with reference to the Dualist philosophers rebutting 
: their adversaries, the Non-dualists — that anyone denying the 
plain sense of this revered writing wiLL certainly be defeated in 
any debate. 

52. ■ What god excells this God — who by only a touch of 
his band (on the bow-string) makes (all) beings from Brahma 
on down bow to a straw ? 

COMMENT ; The “straw,” or arrow, is of course a symbol of 
Visnu^s, or Rama’s, incomparable might. 

53. And therefore who would not substantiate at the 
assembly (both) Rama’s eternal difference from souls and 
sovereignty over the gods 7 

OCMMENT; After stating here the overall conclusion to be 
drawn from the pertinent passages in the Ramdyaifa — namely 
Vispu’s supremacy and difference — he taunts his adversary with 
these words: 

54. Look at the efficacy of (reciting) Vispu’s name 1 It is 
indeed an indicator of His essential character. If you dis¬ 
regard it, then your Siva would become furious ! 

M.N. Dutt, The Ramayana Vo\. 3, p, 1512. 

2. Book VI, Section 119. 

3. Dull, The Ramaya^^ay Yol, 3, p. 151 2. 
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COMMENT : Siva, let us recall, was one of those who did 
obeisance to Visnu after Ravatia was slain and the threat to 
their existences thereby overcome: all the gods and celestials 
together praised Vi|QU by reciting His names in one mighty 
chorus, Siva among them. Siva by so praising was admitting, 
says our author, his dependency upon Visnu; he was at that time 
like every other soul appreciatively reciting the holy names in 
order to express his homage to the Supreme, the dispenser of all 
favors. 

One of the names of Visnu (not found in the Rdmayana inci¬ 
dentally) is “superior in intelligence to Brahma, Siva, and the 
rest,” as we learned in verse 47. The commentator says that 
Vadiraja has this name in mind here. Because some Non¬ 
dualists, Sankara among them, who preach Siva's supremacy 
at the vySvaharika level and the irrelevancy of the whole question 
of supremacy at the paramarthika level, contradict the clear 
intent of this epithet, no matter what level they speak from, they 
act at variance with the example set by their very own deity who 
recited many of Vi?t>u’s names in the Rdmayat^a. Thus ^iva, 
who himself acknowledged Vispu’s supremacy, is said to “be¬ 
come furious” at his own devotees for not doing so. 

Vadiraja now turns from this episode in the Ramayana, which 
emphasizes Vispu’s difference from all the gbds and celestials, 
to a passage in the Bhagavata Purdna, which emphasizes His 
difference from men. 


55-61a. The Bhagavata Purdif a clearly states ; “Once upon a 
time a powerful king of Benares (Kaji) named Paupdi^aka, 
flattered by fools shouting,‘You are Vasudeva, the Blessed One 
descended (to earth), the Lord of the world,’ thought himself 
the Imperishable (in the form of an avatar). The stupid 
man dispatched a messenger saying, ‘I am V&sudeva,’ to 

Krspa-Hearing then the boast of the dim-witted Paup- 

draka, (Krspa’s) court-members, Ugrasena and the others, 
laughed loudly.”! Now since the sentiment “I am He” is 
so often reviled, what sensible man would ever foster it ? 
The Illusionists’ sentiment, “I am the Imperishable, I am 
the Infinite, I am Govinda the Eternal,” (recited) during 


1. Book 10, Chapter 66. 
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their continuing spiritual exercises, and Pau9(^raka’s 
sentiment, “I alone am the Imperishable,” “I am Vasu- 
deva” — tell me, what is the difference between them ? 
This sentiment, that is to say (this) illusion, is undoubtedly 
voiced by imbeciles. 

COMMENT ; The story of Paundr^a, who thought that he, 
and not Krsna, was the avatar of God for his age, is recounted 
to illustrate the error of the Non-dualists, who similarly identify 
the soul with Brahman. How are they different, he asks, from 
Paundraka, who identifies himself with the Lord ? And since 
Paufidraka is clearly censured, why do the Non-dualists persist 
in their error ? In doing so they show themselves to be fools. 

61b-62a. Moreover, the overreachcr, namely the demon- 
descended (Paundraka), would ride on the roads masquerad¬ 
ing as the Four-armed (Visiju) and mounted on a chariot 
bearing (on its standard) the golden Garu^a (of Vi;nu). . 
COMMENT : Garu^a is a mythical golden bird, Vispu’s mount. 
King Paup^raka, riding in his chariot with an artificial Garu^a 
painted on its standard, imagines himself to be riding the fabulous 
mount of Vi?nu Himself. 

“Four-armed” is one of Visnu’s thousand names. Visnu 
is depicted in religious art as having four arms and hands, each 
holding a distinctive badge of his character and might. 

62b-65a. He (Paupdraka) is indeed a mindless cretin, and 
his speech, namely his empty boast, was hooted by the 
court (of Krsna): so Suka (the narrator of the story) says in 
censure time and again. (Now) if this (sentiment, “ I am 
Vasudeva,”) is true, then why did ^uka, the prince of 
yogis, make repeated censure (of Paupdraka) at the Great 
Council of the Yogis? Whjt did the Blessed Lord Krspa, 
incensed by the messenger’s report, cut off the head of this 
“sage” (Paupdraka) even though a house-guest of this 
“god of wisdom ?” 

COMMENT : The Purcuja tells how Kfspa traveled to Paup- • 
draka’s kingdom and, after first destroying two armies with his 
discus, severed the head of the ridiculous Paupdraka. The gra¬ 
vity of Paupdraka’s crime is accentuated by the mention of 
Kfspa’s status as a guest; normally a host and his guest are bound 
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by a strict code of hospitality : obviously Krs9a must have had a 
very good reason for Shaving so inhospitably. 

Suka is the narrator of the Bhdgavata Puraifa. Within the 
work, a framework narrative, Suka is presented by the author, 
said to be Vyasa himself, as narrating its content to his father 
King Pariksit; there is an audience of many yogis, all of whom 
recognize ^uka as supremely wise. 

After asking rhetorically what it was that made Suka censure 
and Krspa slay Paundraka, Vadiraja concludes : 

65b-66. Make no mistake about it : a way of thinking 
which is repugnant to $uka, to Vyasa (sutrakara), to the king 
(Pariksit), to (Krsna’s) court, and to Kfsija is a false way 
of thinking ! That knowledge which knows “I am a slave” 
(relative to the supreme God) — only that — is true 
knowledge ! 

COMMENT : The whole point of the last twelve verses, let us 
recall, is that Non-dualists, by holding that the Supreme Brahman 
and souls are one, are like Paundraka, who similarly identified 
himself with the Supreme Being. And since Paupdraka was 
ridiculed and slain for his grotesque error, then Non-dualists 
too deserve to be ridiculed and slain (in argument) for their 
monstrous presumption. 



VI. REFUTATION OF NON-DUALIST EPISTEMOLOGY 


VSdiraja now undertakes the rebuttal of his opponent’s 
epistemology : 

67-68. The procedure (we will use here) strikes at the heart 
of the Illusionists’ .retaliatory formula. This (procedure of 
ours) invalidates the vyavaharika-position (of the Illusionists) 
and establishes the ultimate reality of the world-appearance 
by (using) the very method (which they use on others). 
Who could fail to admire this procedure (of ours), which in 
the end disposes only of this (method of the Illusionists) ? 
(X>MMENT : Vafliraja here promises to show how Non-duahst 
theories are self-defeating. He will show how Non-duahst 
doctrine establishes, not Non-dualism, but, of all things, the rival 
doctrine of Dualism itself. “One skilled in swordsmanship will 
slay his enemy with his enemy’s sword” so writes the comment¬ 
ator of Vadiraja’s argumentation. 

69, Now he (the Non-dualist) said, “That which consti¬ 
tutes the illusion of some thing or another is nothing but the 
Substrate of that thing’s illusory appearance.” The con¬ 
gregation (here assembled) needs to look into this. 
coMNtENT : Vadiraja is assiuning a thorough knowledge 
of the Non-dualist’s epistemological position on the part of the 
reader. This information must be supplied before we can go 
any further. 

We must always bear in mind that the Non-dualist is ever 
trying to establish Brahman’s unique reality. He must do two 
things therefore: he must show, first, that what is real is absolutely 
identical with Brahman, for if this were not so the reality would 
be second to Brahman; and he must, second, show everything 
else to be an illusion. Here Vadiraja will investigate the Non¬ 
dualist’s attempt to do the latter. More specifically, he will 
analyze his attempt to explain how phenomena can arise to 
consciousness and at the same time be illusory. 

The theory goes like this : The appearance of a certain object, 
though ultimately illusory as such, as are all objects, is actuaUy 
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the Brahman-Consciousness (or “Pure Consciousness”) itself; 
this Consciousness —the oiily ultimate reality, let us recall — is 
the Substrate, or Ground, or Basis of the object. The various 
objects that we see are “superimposed” on the Brahman-Con¬ 
sciousness; each object is said to arise by virtue of a “limiting 
adjunct” (upadhi), so called because it “limits” the Brahman- 
Consciousness in such a way as to make it appear as the object 
seen — the pot, the shell, or whatever. Pure Consciousness is 
regarded by Non-dualists as shining through, as making 
apparent the object contacted; in that sense it is the Substrate of 
the object. 

Prior to this “shining through/’ the object, indeed Pure Con¬ 
sciousness itself, is obscured by Ignorance, or Nescience {avidya). 
Before this Ignorance can be removed (“destroyed”), a vrtti, or 
“modification” of the viewer’s mind (antahkarana), destroys 
the Ignorance enshrouding the object once the senses make con¬ 
tact with it. Non-dualists often say that the mind is modified 
in such a way as to take the actual shape of the object, just as air 
would fill a balloon. It is only after this mental modification, or 
Vrtti, has destroyed the obscuring ignorance, therefore, that an 
object can be seen; moreover, the vrtti has such power only 
because the Brahman-Consciousness suffuses or pervades, or, 
as is often said, “is mirrored in” the vrtti, thus lighting the object 
up as it were. Note how in this scheme it is not the senses that 
see an object, for a vrtti is needed to make the object apparent; 
note further that is not even the vrtti which sees the object, for a 
Vrtti is nothing more than the key which unlocks the door behind 
which is the floodlight of Consciousness, the one and only 
Reality. 

One further question needs to be asked here. Who or what 
precisely does the seeing ? The Non-dualist’s answer is that the 
soul, or jiva, does. The soul, or “individual consciousness,” 
sees the object by its identification with the ^Substrate-Conscious¬ 
ness, which, as we just saw, suffuses the vrtti taking the shape of 
the object. 

To sum up : All is Ignorance (maya) until the senses make 
contact with an object — at which time a vrtti (mental'modifica¬ 
tion), which is suffused by Brahman-Consciousness identical with 
the seeing individual consciousness, destroys the Ignorance and 
the object is seen. On the other side, tfie object itself is really 
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no mor? than Brahman-Consciousness, but limited at the pheno¬ 
menal level by an adjunct which makes it, when seen, appear as 
an obj^. The only ultimately real entity in all this process is 
the Brahman-Consciousness. Vrtti, mind, soul in its aspect of 
individuality, object in its aspect of separation from other 
things — all this is ultimately unreal, vyavaharika. 

It will be necessary frequently to develop particulars of this 
Non-dualist epistemology as we proceed,^ but for now we are 
prepared to follow at least in a general way Vadiraja's long 
rebuttal, which, as he has promised, will proceed by the method 
of reductio ad absurdum. 

His first argument: 

70-71a* Now if, in the case of shell (mistaken for) silver, 
only the Substrate-Consciousness is involved in the illusion^ 
through a perception of Consciousness particularized 
(exclusively) by shell (and not silver), how is the twofold 
condition of this (Substrate-Consciousness) explained ? And 
how is (such) a curtailment of It based on the scriptural 
passage speaking of “Him shining 

COMMENT : He asks how, if Brahman is the sole Substrate 
of the world-illusion, a single object can be seen in two ways. 
Why isn’t shell always seen as shell if it is seen at all ? Why 
occasionally as silver ? Why doesn’t everything shine forth in 
the same way — as appearing to be what in fact it is — if the self- 
luminous Brahman is the Substrate of all objects ? The prati- 
bhasika-illusion of silver is therefore unaccountable. 

Moreover, the Non-dualists’ prized proof-text indicating Brah¬ 
man’s mode of existence as Substrate of the world offers no help 
in the matter of the silver-illusion. This text, which Sankara 
subjects to minute analysis in his Commentary to the Brahma 
Sutras, reads : ‘‘The sun does not shine there, nor the moon 
and the stars, nor these lightnings, much less this fire. After 
him when he shines everything shines; by the light of him alt this 


1. The reader desiring a fuller understanding of the arguments to follow 
should consult Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, 
Voi. I pp. 470-474; and Vol. IV (1949), pp. 230-246. 

2. This “illusion” refers to the vyavaharika-illusion of the shell, not the 
pratibhasika-illusion of the silver. 
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is lighted.”! Where is there any indication here of a principle 
within Brahman the Substrate which might explain the silver- 
illusion once the shell is made to sliine forth ? Where is there 
any indication of a curtailment of It ? 

71b-72a* Moreover, the “veiling’’ of the Substrate by 
Ignorance is certainly not the (cause of the shell’s) vitiation; 
nor does the arising qf an illusory object (like a shell) because 
of the power of “projection” constitute the vitiation (of the 
shell into silver). 

COMMENT : Non-dualists maintain that Ignorance has two 
powers: the power to veil and the power to project. When it 
conceals an object from consciousness altogether, thus occluding 
the Substrate-Consciousness, it is exercising its first power; when 
it projects an object — say, a pot or a shell — onto conscious¬ 
ness, it is exercising its second. Vadiraja points out here that 
neither of these powers explains the appearance of the shell as 
silver. For if Ignorance is exercising its power to veil, nothing 
at all will be seen; while if it is projecting the illusory objects of 
the world-appearance (e. g., pot, shell), as Non-dualists claim it 
does, we are again left with only the shell, and the silver’s 
appearance is inexplicable. 

72b-74a. If you maintain that all (knowledge) whatever 
comes about only in the manner (prescribed, i.e., as 
grounded on the Substrate-Consciousness), by what means 
will you trace the various illusions (pot, shell) to souls ? For 
it is impossible that such (a soul) could realize an identity 
with those parts conditioned by limiting adjuncts, since 
that part conditioned by (an object like) a pot and that 
having the vrtti are, according to you, different, 
cx3MM£NT : Vadiraja now leaves aside the question of how to 
account for pratibhasika-illusions. Here he addresses the ques¬ 
tion of how to account for pragmatically valid “illusions,” vyava- 
harika-reality. Just as he used the stock example of shell-silver 
above to exemplify pratibhasika-illusions, he will here, and 
elsewhere, employ the stock example of the “pot” to represent 
vyavaharika-reality. 

1. Katha Upamsad 2.2.15, Murtdaka Upam^ad^ 2.2,10, ^vetasvatara Upa- 
nifad 6.14; quoted by Sankara, The Vedanta Sutras of Bddar&yat^a with the 
Commentary of Sankara, Part I, trans. George Thibaut p. 192. 
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Let us recall that VMiraja's intent since verse 69 has been 
to show that the Non-dualists’ theory that Brahman is the 
Substrate-Consciousness of the whole illusory world is baseless. 
In the present ^gument he begins by alluding to two different 
aspects of Non-dualist doctrine: first, that a *‘part” of Brahman- 
Consciousness limited by an adjunct, let us say a pot-adjunct, 
is the Substrate of the pot; and second, that this pot is manifested 
to the individual by a mental modification (vrtti) of the individual 
consciousness. He then asks how the impression of such a pot 
can be transferred to the individuafs consciousness; for Non¬ 
dualists everywhere treat the pot-adjunct as different from the 
adjunct known as the “individual consciousness” with its succes¬ 
sion of vrttis. There is nothing pot-like about the second 
adjunct; it can no more be identified with a pot than the pot can 
be identified with a piece of cloth. So even if the pot were 
identical somehow with the Substrate^Consciousness, and could 
therefore be manifest to this Consciousness, it nevertheless 
remains entirely inexplicable how the pot could be manifested to 
the individual consciousness. 

74b-75a, Moreover, if this (individual consciousness) realizes 
the illusion (of the pot) through a vrtti, then this (vrtti) 
may as well by itself constitute the illusion (of the pot). 
What is gained by this unheard-of mechanism of illusion ? 
COMMENT : This argument, which shows another reason 
for the untenability of Brahman’s being regarded as the Substrate, 
is found (as many of the arguments of this section) in Vyasatirtha, 
one of the most brilliant Dualist philosophers, and is summarized 
by Dasgupta : “... if the consciousness reflected in the cmtak- 
karana-vftti be supposed to remove the veil of the object, it 
may as well be held to manifest ir, and it is, therefore, unnecessary 
to suppose that the ground-consciousness or Substrate-Con¬ 
sciousness illumines the object”^ (English italics mine). In other 
words, the generation of the pot’s appearance by the vrtti- 
leflcctcd individual consciousness makes the assumption of a 
Substrate-t^oDsciousness unnecessary, for since the former is 
acknowledged by Non-dualists to remove the veil of Ignorance 
covering the bbject perceived, it may as well be acknowledged 

1. Dasgupta, Indian Philosophy; IV p, 235, 
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to illumine Xht object as well. Why adduce two consciousnesses 
when one will suflSce ? So the thesis that Brahman is the Sub¬ 
strate of the world-appearance is superfluous. 

But, the alternative is little better than the original hypothesis, 
Vadiraja challenges. For who has ever seen or heard of a 
‘‘vrtti’’ which takes the shape of the object cognized by con¬ 
sciousness ? And certainly no such bizarre mechanism is ever 
mentioned in Scripture! 

Having disposed of one of his adversary’s lines of argumenta¬ 
tion, he now returns to consider the prize proof-text used by 
Non-dualists to show that Brahman is the Substrate of the world; 

7Sb. The Scriptural passage, ‘‘After him when he shines 
(everything) shines,” may as well praise the sun! 

COMMENT : This text (first encountered in verse 71a) appears 
in three of the principal Upanisads and, in a slightly different 
form, in the Bhagavadgltd (15.12). So important is this passage 
to Sankara that his interpretation of Brahmasutra 1.3.22 is based 
on it. In his Commentary he writes : 

... the manifestation of this entire world consisting of 
names and forms, acts, agents and fruits (of action) has for 
its cause the existence of the light of Brahman; ... what¬ 
ever is perceived is perceived by the light of Brahman only, 
so that sun, moon, etc. can be said to shine in it; while 
Brahman as self-luminous is not perceived by means of any 
other light.i 

It is clear that Sankara believes that objects are seen by virtue 
of their identification with the Brahman-Consciousness, which 
serves as the objects’ Substrate. Like the sun and moon mentioned 
in Scriphire, they are visible (“shine”) only by virtue of this 
identification. 

Vadiraja will of course have none of this. He thinks that 
Non-dualists misinterpret the text. His commentator points 
out that the word anu^ which here means after^ indicates that 
the sun and the moon are not on the same footing as Brahman; 
thus they cannot be identified with Him. For He is the Source 
of their light, and they are but borrowers (they shine “after him”)* 
the same way an object seen with the aid of a vi'tti cannot be 
slid to be one with the so-called Substrate-Consciousness. 

1. Sankara, Commentary, I, p. 194. 
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Now the meaning of 75b emerges. Non-dualists, Vadiraja 
is saying, give no higher status to Brahman than to the sun. 
For after all, according to them the two are really one. Thus 
the text, as they interpret it, “may as well praise the sun/’ 
But of course Uie text forbids such an interpretation; far from 
adhering to Scripture, therefore, Non-dualists contradict it. 

Vadiraja now shows how they not only contradict Scripttire, 
but defy sound reasoning as well: 

76. And your position is again discountenanced because of 
the contact of the eye with the object : the percept of an 
existent pot presupposes the reality of the pot, 

COMMENT : Having just shown that Non-dualists negate 
Scripture by making Brahman identical to objects grounded on 
It, he now appeals to reason to show that it is illogical for Non¬ 
dualists to speak of these same objects as “illusions.” Non¬ 
dualists explain that an object like a pot is manifested only after 
the senses make contact with the object. But that is to say that 
the pot exists prior to the vrtti triggering the pot’s appearance, 
indeed that there would never have been a vrtti at ail without 
the pot’s prior reality. How then can the pot be spoken of as 
an illusion ? 

The present argument and the preceding one are comple¬ 
mentary. In the first case ^Non-dualism gives the pot too much 
reality by identifying it with Brahman, while in this case it gives 
the pot too little reality by considering it an illusion. 

77. If, after violating the Scriptural passage (of verse 75) 
and the argument (of the last verse), (you try to recoup by 
saying that) the illusion in the case (of shell-silver) consists 
of the wiUtessing-self^ (we reply that) it should be just the 
same in the case of the pot; for nothing needs to be 
accounted for twice. 

COMMENT : The Non-dualists’ next move is to explain 
pratibhasika illusions as composed, not of the Substrate- 
Consciousness, but solely of the consciousness of the witnessing 
person (saksi). Such a ploy, he imagines them to feel, would 
explain the difference between vyavaharika and pratibhasika 
existence and thus save them the drubbing administered earlier 
(verses 7()-72a). In other words, under this scheme the 
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vyavaharika would be explained as grounded on Brahman and 
the pratibhasika on the soul's consciousness exclusively. 

Vadiraja's response is that if shell-silver can be so explained, 
the pot can be explained in the same way. To provide the pot 
with an additional grounding on a ‘‘Substrate-Consciousness’* 
is to ground it on two consciousnesses. But obviously it takes 
only one consciousness to perceive an object like a pot, which is 
certainly no more difficult to see than sheH-sHver. So again the 
Substrate-theory is superfluous. ^ 

78. And this (last theory) is illogical on another score : the 
internal witncssing-self — which, according to you, would 
belong to objects witnessed, like the pot above because (this 
would follow from your theory) of the (pot’s) super- 
imposition on the one witnessing — is in something situated 
externally. 

COMMENT : He says that even if Non-dualists heeded the 
warning given in the verse before — that the Substrate-theory 
was superfluous — matters would hardly be helped. For even 
if it were granted that the soul’s consciousness was the ground 
of the object seen, via a supposed superimposition of the object 
upon this consciousness, we would be left with but a new kind 
of absurdity. For the witnessing-self is inside the person’s 
body, while the object seen is outside. So how could the two be 
in any sense identical ? Therefore to say that the object is 
grounded on the inner consciousness is a palpable absurdity — 
as absurd as saying that out is in and in is out! 

This verse complements the previous one. In the first case 
the absurdity consisted of having one too many consciousnesses 
to ground the pot’s appearance. In this case the absurdity 
consists in the one consciousness’ having to be in two places at 
the same time. 

79. And if, abandoning (your) acknowledged view in the 
case of silver-illusion and the like, you say that (only) the 
general (vyavaharika) illusion is the Substrate-Conscious¬ 
ness, this will not do either : 

cx)MMENT : The same distinction is made by the Non-dualist 
here as in verse 77 — the distinction between pratibhasika- 
illusion and vyavaharika-illusion, Vadiraja’s response here. 
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will be different, however. He will allow the Non-dualist his 
Substrate for the moment, but only at the price of reminding 
him of still another embarrassing inconsistency : 

80-81a. In your doctrine the veiling Ignorance of the 
Substrate-(Consciousness) is the material cause of 
things superimposed (on the Substrate). Because of the 
cause's destruction when this (Ignorance) is destroyed, the 
thing (whose material cause the Ignorance is) would of 
necessity be destroyed too. Thus the idea, “There is no 
pot,” should arise! 

COMMENT : We have not seen this Non-dualist view before. 
Dasgupta explains it : 

But how did the world-appearance manifest itself ? 
Sankara does not seem to go deeply into this question and 
simply passes it over in asserting that this world-appearance 
is all due to ignorance {avidya);.., .But Padmapada [one 
of Sankara's more illustrious commentators]... says., 
that there is a force of power or potency (iakti) of nescience 
[or Ignorance] which constitutes materiality {jaddtmikd 
avidyd^dctih\ and that it is this potency which transforms 
itself into the stuff {updddnd) of the world-appearance.^ 

It is this view — that ignorance is the stuff, or material cause, 
of worldly phenomena — that Vadiraja intends to expose and 
destroy here. 

His argument is simple. If ignorance really were the material 
cause, or stuff, of the universe, then when ignorance is destroyed 
by the vrtti, so would be the object constituted of the stuff! 
Therefore the destruction of ignorance should be accompanied, 
hot by a knowledge of the object, let us say a pot, but by a 
void: one could say only, “There is no pot.” 

The contradiction pointed out here by Vadiraja is so egregious 
that one might suspect a misunderstanding on his part. This 
is not so. Non-dualists do speak of the Brahman-Conscious¬ 
ness as illuminating an object only after the Ignorance veiling it 
has been destroyed. And they do indeed, on the other hand, 
speak of Ignorance as the material cause (upadana) of objects! 
The only way out for Non-dualists is for them to make a 


1. Dasgupta, Indian Philosophy^ II, pp. 8-9. 
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distinction between the two kinds of Ignorance. Some do make 
such a distinction; Bharatitirtha, for example, distinguishes 
Ignorance which is an adjunct of the soul and Ignorance 
which is an adjunct of the Lord — in other words, a 
kind of pratibhasika ignorance (removed when an object shines 
forth) and a kind of vyavah^ika Ignorance (removable only at 
liberation). Bharatitirtha later says, however, that the very 
distinction itself is vyavaharika.^ 

81b. She who is the wife of tlic illusion “There is a pot’’ 
was a widow twice over. 

COMMENT : This locution, awkward in English, is hilariously 
effective in Sanskrit : bhramastri (“wife of the illusion”) is 
a pun on Brahmastrl (“a Brahman's wife”). 

The meaning is that the appearance of an ordinary object 
like a pot remains inexplicable despite two attempts by 
Non-dualists to account for it. For it was shown that the pot 
could be constituted neither of the witnessing-self in association 
with vrtti nor of the Substrate-Consciousness. The pot’s appear¬ 
ance, therefore, is inexplicable twice over; it has died two 
deaths, widowing Lady Illusion twice. 

82. ^ Even if it is true that you wish to preserve the doctrine 
of the elders, still there would be the matter of its (proper) 
teaching. Survey (your) skill today. 

COMMENT : There is no argument here at all. He is saying 
merely that it is not enough for one to claim that he is preserving 
the doctrine of his elders, specifically Sankara.* Such appeal 
to authority is worth little by itself; for it is necessary that 
Sankara’s doctrine first be understood and then rationally ela¬ 
borated. Well, let us see, he says, how much sense the modern- 
day (sixteenth-century) Non-dualist can make : 

83. Since Ignorance, by nature veiling the (Substrate-) 
Consciousness, would vanish, then undoubtedly the Substrate- 
Consciousness of the pot is the pot-superimposition! 

1. Cf. Mahadevan, Fkihsophy of Advaita, pp. 22^231. 

2. It is worth remarking that Vadirflja seems to hold his contemporaries 
in greater contempt than Sankara. Whether anything more than the usual 
reverence for antiquity is reflected here is diiRcult to say. 
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COMMENT : If the pot manages to appear even though 
Ignorance was destroyed, then the pot is the Substrate-Con¬ 
sciousness; one should not therefore speak of the pot as super- 
imposed on Consciousness, but simply as Consciousness. For 
the pot-superimposilion can be accounted for in one of only 
two ways : as consisting of Substrate-Consciousness or of 
Ignorance. But Ignorance is destroyed. The result is that 
Brahman is the world-illusion. A more absurd result could 
not be imagined even by Non-dualist standards. 

84-86, In addition to the defect (of yo*Ur theory) voiced 
above — namely that the destruction of the object would 
result should Ignorance be destroyed — another defect is " 
voiced : The ability in your defect-ridden Ignorance to 
engender illusions (like shell-silver) follows logically, but 
the beatific attribute the nature of which is to annul (such) 
illusions does not. Furthermore, how could this malignant 
demoness “Ignorance,” which is provided with only the 
two-fold power of veiling (Consciousness) and projecting 
(illusions), bestow the good quality “knowledge ?” 

COMMENT : Two blatant contradictions are presented here. 
First, though the Non-dualist is entitled only to say of the pot, 
“It is not,” because of the destruction of its material cause 
(see verses 80-81a), he nevertheless says, “It is.” Secondly, 
even though he admits that Ignorance possesses a defect (dosa) 
which gives rise to the world-illusion, he nevertheless holds 
that the validly known pot arises from the defective Ignorance; 
in other words, jnana (knowledge) comes from ajnana (Igno¬ 
rance, more literally “non-knowledge”). 

The choice of the word “defect” (dosa) to indicate the Non¬ 
dualist’s two fallacious arguments, by which he deduces things 
from their exact opposites, is probably a conscious mockery 
■of the two kinds of defect — that yielding the vyavaharika world- 
illusion and that yielding a local pratibhasika illusion — ascribed 
to Ignorance by Non-dualists (see verses 89-90), 

A pisaci, or “malignant demoness,” is described by Dowson 
as belonging to “the vilest and most malignant order of male¬ 
volent beings.”^ She apparently has delusive powers of her 

1. Dictionary^ p. 235, 
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own, which Vadiraja here compares to the veiling and project¬ 
ing aspects of Ignorance. 

87. (Your) vacillating opinion is therefore in the disastrous 
circumstance called “self-refuting”. Your guru forgot the 
doctrine that Ignorance is the material cause (of the world- 
appearance). 

COMMENT : The implication is that, had the Non-dualist 
remembered this doctrine, he at least wouldn’t have made the 
world-appearance contingent on the destruction of Ignorance, 
thereby refuting himself. But since he has so forgotten, all 
that Vadiraja has to do is spell out for the opponent the im¬ 
plications of his own doctrine. Vadiraja is of course laughing 
all the while; he adds insult to injury by implying that his 
opponent can’t do his own thinking and is dependent for all his 
knowledge on his teacher. 

The following verse logically takes up from verse 86 : 

88. Since the means of knowledge, the Substrate-Conscious¬ 
ness, is flawed, on account of its being veiled (by Ignorance), 
the comprehension of material things is sought for by means 
of the defect called Ignorance. 

COMMENT : Vadiraja wants to show here more clearly just 
how bizarre and wrong-headed bis opponents are. Their 
illusionism, he explains, eventually seduced them into postulat¬ 
ing Ignorance as the material cause of material objects, since 
it just wouldn’t do to have Brahman as the unconditioned 
Substrate of an illusion. So Brahman is regarded as flawed 
somehow — as incapable of manifesting Itself purely — while 
Ignorance is regarded as the cause of the flaw; in other words, 
as the veil which prevents the Substrate from shining out in 
its native light, and instead perverts this originally: pure light 
into the ordinary objects of the world which piresent themselves 
to consciousness. So Non-dualism ends by playing out its 
part in the theater of the absurd:. Ignorance, not consciousness, 
is the means of valid sense-knowledge! 

8!>-90. “But there i% no additional defect there,” say your 
traditional oracles, (^e answer that) since both the veiling 
of the Substrate ^d the condition of being the material cause 
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of matter refer to the same identical thing (Ignorance), then 
undoubtedly the destruction of the object (of Ignorance) 
would ensue. Only because of the existence (in your system) 
of the additional defect is there mention (of the rebuttal 
supplied here). 

COMMENT : ‘There is no additional defect there”—that 
is, there is no such defect when a pot is seen as a pot. The 
only defect in such a case is the general defect of the world- 
illusion; sometimes referred to as “the beginningless defect 
of avidya.”^ But Non-dualists also speak of another sort of 
defect, that which results in illusory perceptions like shell- 
silver. Dasgupta makes the distinction clear : “The differ¬ 
ence between vyavaharika and pratibhasika is that the dosa 
[defea] of the vyavaharika perception is neither discovered 
nor removed until salvation, whereas the dosa of the pratibha¬ 
sika reality which occurs in many extraneous forms (such as 
defect of the senses, sleep, etc.) is perceived in the world of our 
ordinary experience^ and thus the pratibhasika experience lasts 
for a much shorter period than the vyavaharika.'^ 

Now by their insistence that vyavaharika knowledge is not 
in need of an additional defect to explain its arising. Non-dualists, 
says Vadiraja, seal their own doom. For if such knowledge 
does not consist of such a defect, then it must consist of Ignor¬ 
ance unqualified in any way; but Non-dualists make it empha¬ 
tically clear that this Ignorance is destroyed when empirically 
valid knowledge (of the pot) arises. So how could the pot 
appear precisely when its material cause is destroyed 7 
This argument is essentially a repetition of verses 80-8 la, 
but with a different twist. Vadiraja suggests here that if the 
Non-dualists had grounded the pot’s appearance on an “addi¬ 
tional defect,” then, because a distinction had been made bet¬ 
ween the “bcginnidgless defect” that is Ignorance and the stuff 
of the pot, there would be no contradiction between Ignorance’s 
dissolution and the pot’s appearance; for the pot’s material 
cause would no longer be Ignorance, but this “additional defect.” 

In reminding his enemies of such missed opportunities he is 
showing them that he can play their game even better than they 

1. I>asgupta, ImUan PUIosophy, IV, p. 254. 

2. Ibid.\,p.AVt. 
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can. His concluding remark seems to be saying: “Actually 
the additional defect would have helped you'little even if you 
had invoked it to ground the pot’s appearance. The problems 
with it would have proved insuperable in their own right. But 
its invocation would have at least indicated you were aware of 
the difficulty I have exposed and would have done you some 
credit/’ 

91-95. And your doctrine has it that this cessation of 
Ignorance is contingent on a union (of Consciousness) with 
a defectless object through the agency of a vrtti shaped like 
the thing seen. Yet it is universally agreed, because we are 
ignorant of an object distinguished by a flaw, that sense- 
experience not corresponding to the object contacted — like 
silver — is completely illusory, while in other (valid) instances 
the cause (of sense*experience) is the conjunction of the 
senses with the (actual) object: a union (of seer and seen) 
is experienced only when there is an object (already there), 
nowhere else. Come now, consider: why isn’t shell-silver 
in (actual) contact with the eye ? And therefore both you 
and I must grant that the (defect-free) pot, really existing 
prior to super-imposition, was non-superimposed^ and, 
because of its non-superimposition, was indissoluble, hence 
like the Atman (i.e,. Brahman). 

COMMENT : The first sentence restates a famili ar aspect 
of Non-dualist epistemology (see verse 76 in particular). 
He then contrasts their false theory of perception to the “uni¬ 
versally agreed” truth — the theory of realism. He says that 
when we have valid knowledge, say of a pot, we contact the ‘ 
pre-existing real pot with our senses, and our senses and the pot 
become “united,” at which time we “see” the pot; on the other 
hand, when we see illusory silver instead of the actual shell that 
our senses are contacting, what we “see” is not the object but 
a “defect,” perhaps the remembered phantasm of real silver 
we have seen before; when we later discover our error, we call 
the silver an illusion and contrast it to the real shell. 

How do we know that the defect-free pot or shell is indepen¬ 
dently real, really “out there” so to speak ? How, specifically, 
could anyone know that the silver, once discovered for the illusion 
that it is, y^as an illusion, and know by the same token that 
the shell is now rightfully perceived as shell ? Doesn’t that 
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judgment presuppose something (the shell) really present inde¬ 
pendent of the viewer for something else (the illusory silver) 
to be contrasted to ? Vadiraja thinks it docs. And Sharma 
says : '‘Illusions...serve as foils to valid experience and ^ve 
it its significance and value....The occurrence of illusions, at 
times, only confirms the possibility of true experiences at other 
times.”‘ 

This realistic analysis of sense-objects is inconsistent with the 
Non-dualist theory of superimposition. That theory says that 
an object is an illusion superimposed on the only Reality — 
Brahman, But if the object is there prior to superimposition, 
at which time Consciousness illumines the object, it must be 
capable of existing independently of superimposition. Even 
the Non-dualist himself implies the prior reality of the pot, we 
are reminded, when he makes the vrtti dependent on the shape 
of the pot, which must therefore exist prior to the vrtti. 

All these considerations require us, and indeed the Non-dualist, 
to regard objects like the pot and the shell as real Therefore 
they will not be destroyed, along with the rest of the so-called 
world-illusion, at liberation (as Non-dualists teach), but only 
left behind. They are as real as our own souls, indeed as real 
(though contingently real) as Brahman. 

Vadiraja now more clearly spells out the implications of the 
opposing doctrine, then states his conclusion: 

96-99. Come now, consider: what would then be the 
status of the vyavaharika? Now in your doctrine you say that 
a pratibbasika reality (like shell-silver) would be a reality 
which is made known (as having been pratibbasika) through 
an annulled illusion (as when the silver-illusion is annulled); 
the vyavaharika-st^te refers to a reality (like the pot) which 
is made known through an enduring illusion. But (I say 
that) that reality which exists prior to superimposition can 
be compared only with the reality of Brahman. How 
marvellous! Look: the very method which was adopted by 
you to refute the opposition proved the doctrine of the 
opposition! Hence there can be no doubt that your beliefs 
were the laughing stock of the council! 

J. Sharma, Philosophy of &ri Madhyacdrya^ pp. 131-132. 
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comment; In these verses Vadiraja re-establishes the larger 
context of the argument, which, began back at verse 67. What 
has the Non-dualist succeeded in doing ? he asks. Only in 
establishing the doctrine of Dualism ! For since vyavaharika 
objects exist prior to superimposition, as we learned above, 
they must be real. And if they are real, they exist alongside 
of Brahman, and are seconds to Him. Thus the Non-dualists 
are refuted — and by their own doctrines, as Vadiraja promised 
in verses 67-68. 

lOO-lOla. Furthermore, the blessed Vyasa (the omniscient 
compiler of the Scriptures) said, ‘‘There is indeed dread over 
a foe/’ Look ! Since (you are) a foe to all, your dread 
extends even to yourself I How much more (urgently) 
would this fear have been noted by Vyasa (had he thought 
ahead to the day Non-dualism would flourish)! 
comment; This ingenious insult complete with scriptural 
deposition mbs more salt into the wound. The adversary set 
out to harm the world by saying it was only provisionally real. 
But his methodology backfired, and not only did he arouse the 
ire of the'Whole world, but he also succeeded (with an assist 
from his opponents) in refuting himself. How singular then 
must be his dread. He cannot live in peace even with himself. 
Such exquisite dread not even the omniscient Vyasa thought 
necessary to describe! 

101b-103a. The pot-superimposition is not Consciousness, 
which depends on a prior object. Nor is the pot-superimposi- 
tipn the vrtti, for it too depends on what is prior. Hence 
according to your (own) belief superimposition, etc., faded 
also on two counts. Therefore the yyavaharika-thesis has 
been exiled to a foreign country. 

comment: The passage harks back to verses 80-8la. There 
we saw that the appearance of the “world-illusion” could not 
be accounted for as consisting of either the Vftti (mental modi¬ 
fication) or the Substrate-Consdousness. Here the thought 
is basically the same though the language is more technical. 
In place of the word “illusion” substitute “pot-superimposition,” 
and the meaning is the same; neither Vrtti nor Substrate-Con¬ 
sciousness constitutes the pot, for the pot pre-^ists both. Thus 
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the pot, or the world-illusion, remains inexplicable on Non¬ 
dualist terms; and the theory that the world-illusion is merely 
provisional (vyavaharikata) must be considered invalid because 
based on this now exploded theory of superimposition. 

103b-104. If the pot's manifestation should reside in the 
“pot-Substrate-Consciousness,” then how is there the activity 
(of seeing) in the consciousness of the soul situated in the 
heart ? If by identity (of Substrate-Consciousness and 
individual consciousness), the activity should always be 
experienced by all souls. 

comment: In other words, even if it is granted that the 
appearance of the pot is accounted for by its Substrate, the 
Brahman-Consciousness (which manifests it), there is no 
accounting for the appearance of the superimposed pot to the 
individual consciousness. For the pot is outside the body, 
while the individual consciousness is “situated in the heart/’ 
If the Non-dualist then replies that the two consciousnesses are 
identical, in which case what was superimposed on (and mani¬ 
fested in) the Substrate-Consciousness would also be super¬ 
imposed on (and manifested in) the individual consciousness, 
then every individual experience or perception should be ex¬ 
perienced by every individual consciousness simultaneously 
since, as the Non-dualists would have to admit, all individual 
consciousnesses are one with the manifesting Substrate-Con¬ 
sciousness. Thus the Non-dualist epistemology completely 
fails to explain one of the most common of experiences: the 
mutual exclusivity of sense-impressions, the fact that only I 
see the paper in front of me, while my wife in the next room 
does not. 

In the next passage Vadiraja straightforwardly presents the 
Non-dualist’s answer to the charge: 

105-107a. Now (you say that) when the inner mental organ 
with the eye’s assistance comes forth, the modification by a 
vrlti formed like the pot, etc., discriminates the object’s shape 
like water (would if) situated in a field (under irrigation), and 
that as a consequence there would necessarily be a refiection 
of this (vrtti) on the consciousness situated within the body; 
and this consciousness becomes the knowledge of this (object) 
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by means of a perception of identity with the (Substrate-) 

Consciousness of the pot.i 

comment: With this explanation the Non-dualist thinks 
he has shown why the perception of the pot is not known by all 
individual consciousnesses even though all are one with the 
Brahman-Consciousness underlying the pot. Simply put, only 
that consciousness associated with a vrtti of the pot will 
perceive the pot. 

Vadiraja’s sketch of Non-dualist epistemology gives us a 
chance to look more penetratingly at three of its leading con¬ 
cepts. I will rely in part on T.M.P. Mahadcvan’s masterly 
grasp of post-Sahkarian Non-dualist philosophy in outlining 
them. 

(1) "The jiva-intelligence ..obscured by nescience [or 
ignorance]...does not by itself illumine objects like a pot. 
It is only through association with the internal organ [anta^- 
karana] that the self apprehends objects.”^ But how does the 

""internal organ'* apprehend objects ? we may ask. “_a 

transformation [vrtti] of the internal organ is needed in order 
that the association of the self with the object may be effected.*’^ 
But how does this vrtti work ? It ""goes through the senses 
to the object and pervades it. Thence arises the cognition of 
the object.’** 

In other words, the vrtti takes the shape of the object perceived, 
just as ""water situated in a field** — as Vadiraja says — takes the 
shape of the low-lying furrows it ^Is. But why is knowledge of 
the pot called a reflection ? In Non-dualist epistemology the 
consciousness perceiving the pot is spoken of as ""reflected** 
in the vrtti which it pervades: thus the consciousness "mirrors’* 
the object, thereby bringing about perception. 

(2) The consciousness which perceives the pot, says Vadiraja, 
is ""inside the body.” Mahadevan explains that ""the subject- 
intelligence which is within and the object-defined-intelligence 
which is without*' are contrasted as such by Non-dualists; it is 

1. For an illuminating “demythologization’* of this Non-dualist view, 
see N.K. Devaraja, An Introduction to Sankara*s Theory of Knowtedge^ 
pp. lOOulOl. 

2. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita, p. 17. 

3. Ibid,, p. 16. 

4. Ibid,, p. 14. 
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this relation of inner to outer which makes them speak of the 
vrtti’s going “out to the object through the channel of the sense/'^ 
(3) “In the perception of an external object, there has to be 
brought about the non-difference of the subject-intelligence 
[seeing the pot],., and the objcct-defined-intelligence [the 

Substrate-Consciousness of the pot]- 

Vadiraja will attack, and has already attacked, his opponents* 
doctrines on each of these three fronts. He begins by (once 
again) pointing out the weakness of the vrtti-theory. 

107b-108a. If (the explanation of perception which you 
have given is) true, how does the knowledge belonging to 
this (individual consciousness) arise in cases of inference 
and the like ? For this (outward-moving) activity (of the 
vrtti) does not apply in this case as in the other. 
comment: Vadiraja immediately finds an exception to the 
Vrtti-theory outlined in the previous passage. Take the case 
of inferential knowledge: where is there any object pervaded 
by the vrtti ? Where is the field for the water to settle in ? 
In cases like this there is no object at all, but only a concept 
in the mind. 

]08a-109. Moreover, if one should acquire knowledge in 
such a case by a “mediate vrtti** as you believe, then the 
actual perception may as well arise by the vrtti, the only thing 
necessary in this case as well. Give up this useless insistence 
on handcuffing (perception to consciousness). 
comment: In order to account for inferential knowledge. 
Non-dualists hurry to distinguish between an ordinary vrtti 
which relates to an actual object (aparoksa-vrtti) and one which 
doesn’t (paroksa-Vrtti). The latter, caUed a “mediate vrtti" 
by Dasgupta because the knowledge it facilitates lacks the 
immediacy of direct perception, is not supposed to pervade 
anything at all like its sister vrtti; nevertheless it is necessary 
for non-perceptua! knowledge to arise. 

Vadiraja responds to this new ploy in exactly the same way 
he did when the first Vftti was encountered (see verses 74b-75a): 

1. Ibid,^ p. 34, 

2. Ibid, 
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in short, if this vrtti can “facilitate” perception, it may as well 
be held to “constitute” it; for if it can remove the Ignorance 
veiling the notion now understood, it may as well be held to 
illumine the notion. Thus the Substrate-Consciousness is 
superfluous. 

As in verse 7Sa, where he quickly dispatched with the aparok^a- 
vrtti on the basis that such an explanation of perception was 
unscriptural and absurdly bizarre, he similarly brushes aside 
the paroksa-vrtti mutatis mutandis', only he calls it the “bonds 
of a rogue” (“handcuffs”) in this case. 

110-111. Just as the Scriptural passage, “After him when he 
shines everything shines,” was hostile to you in the previous 
case, so it would be in this case too, and that (sun) should 
acquire its brightness; for the “shining,” when accommodat¬ 
ed (to the true meaning of the passage), shows that there 
are two different realities (spoken of). The undertaking of 
(still) another discussion having to do with this matter of 
the sun is getting fatiguing. 

comment: The “previous case” refers to the discussion of 
the aparoksa-vrtti in verse 75b. There Vadiraja said that the 
Substrate-theory, which has it that the vrtti effects a oneness 
between the soul and the Brahman-Consciousness grounding 
the object, did not do justice to the text telling of Brahman’s 
shining. For the text clearly differentiates Brahman the Source of 
the sun’s light from the sun itself, which merely borrows the light. 
There is no oneness at all. And by analogy there is no oneness 
between Brahman and objects seen by souls. All alike “borrow” 
His light, to be sore, but none is self-effulgent, none is one with 
Him, as the Substrate-theory of the Non-dualists in effect says. 

Now what was true with regard to objects, he says, is likewise 
true with regard to notions. Nothing is effected by the vrtti 
in the first case, for there is no grounding of the objects on the 
Substrate in the first place. And the same is true mutatis 
mutandis in the present case. 

In the last sentence Vadiraja needles his opponent. He 
implies that the Non-dualist, like a dunce, failed to learn his 
lesson the first time; and now he, the teacher, has had to cover 
the same grotmd again. He hopes he won’t have to do it again 1 
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112. Moreover, how did (the Substrate-) Consciousness’ 
state of being reflected in a vrtti lasting but an instant — (a 
state) which disappears the moment this (vrtti) is destroyed 
— enter into the heart (or soul) again ? 
comment: He is saying this: How can a particular object, 
the appearance of which is made possible only when a vrtti 
reflects that object onto consciousness, reappear (as objects 
commonly do) after the vrtti facilitating its appearance is 
destroyed ? For there is no hope that the vrtti will resurrect 
itself. And if you say that the object's appearance can be 
explained by a different vrtti, then why does the object look 
the same ? Quite a coincidence, to say the least. How much 
more satisfactory, then, to explain the reappearance of an 
object in the way men commonly do: as the result of recontact 
with something existing in its own right and presisting in its 
existence. 

113-114a. Moreover, how are the two (kinds of conscious¬ 
ness) identified when Ignorance is destroyed, since these 
two are conditioned by two (different) limiting adjuncts, 
namely the pot and the vrtti ? And the adjuncts being 
different, there is necessarily a difference (between the two 
kinds of consciousness) even for you. 
comment: Non-dualists speak of the Substrate-Conscious¬ 
ness as “conditioned by a pot”; they make this Consciousness 
the permanent material cause of the pot. But they never say 
that the individual consciousness is conditioned by a pot; rather 
it, if anything, is conditioned by the pot-vrtti, an entity which is 
confined to a definite point in space and time. How, asks 
Vadiraja, can two consciousnesses conditioned simultaneously 
by two different entities ultimately be one and the same Con¬ 
sciousness, as Non-dualists would have us believe ? No, the 
two are ultimately different, and the epistemological doctrine 
which makes perception contingent on an identity between the 
Substrate-Consciousness and the individual consciousness 
therefore fails. 

You may recall that Vadiraja used this argument once before 
(verses 73b-74a). 

114b-1158. And if the consciousness situated in the vrtti 
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should behold the pot by its own power, then the union of 
the two (pot and Substrate-Consciousness) through super- 
imposition is redundant, 

comment: He has just shown that if Non-dualist doctrine 
is strictly adhered ‘ to, the Substrate-Consciousness and the 
consciousness reflected in the vrtti could not be the same. 
But if they are not, he now says, then the vrtti-consciousness 
must see the object by and of itself — i.e., independently of the 
misnamed “Substrate-Consciousness.” Thus there is no 
reason to assume an identity of this Consciousness with objects 
like the pot through a so-called “superimposition.” That 
doctrine becomes redundant, for the appearance of the pot has 
already been accounted for. 

This argument repeats in slightly diiferent language, and in 
slightly different contexts, the same ideas of verses 74b-75a and 
108a-109. 

115b-117a. And so what is the purpose of these rows of dis¬ 
connected fragments ? Why couldn’t the perception of such 
and such an object consist of the required vrtti by itself ? 
Any relation whatever (between consciousness and object) 
could arise strictly on the strength of the resultant of these 
two (vrtti and object). In what imaginable way is this 
rationale inconsistent with the perceived effect ? 
comment: The “rows” that he speaks of refer to three 
different consciousnesses, all of which supposedly are instru¬ 
mental in perception. They arc (1) the Substrate-Conscious¬ 
ness, (2) the consciousness reflected in the vrtti, and (3) the 
consciousness “peculiar To the mind (antahkaraua),” as Vadi- 
raja’s commentator puts it. Vadiraja depicts each of 
these as parallel to the other two. In this way he gets across 
the idea of redundance, of superfluity, of a sprawling lack of 
economy in their doctrine — which is especially surprising 
(and reprehensible) because a posture of “non-dualism” would 
naturally suggest simplicity. The “disconnected fragments,” 
the commentator goes on to explain, refer to the constituency 
of each of these parallel consciousnesses — all of which are 
Brahman, let us not forget. Each Brahman-Consciousness is 
composed of parts — pots, cloth, ^shell, you name it. Brahman 
is like an infinitely long string of beads, each bead corresponding 
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to a perception. The word abaddha^ here translated “dis- 
connectedr’ also carries the connotation '‘absurd/’ 

Vadiraja is confident that his opponent will have to reject 
any explanation of perception which results in such a caricature 
of Brahman. He himself suggests the direction in which the 
opponent must go to be rid of this absurd and embarrassing 
consequence, ‘‘Trust that the vrtti can account for perception 
by itself and that the Substrate-Consciousness and all the other 
battered paraphernalia in your arsenal are superfluous, are 
irrelevant to the problem of perception”: this is Vadirajas’ 
thought here. 

But the Vrtti, this last refuge of respectability is booby-trapped, 

117b-119a. How could a consdousness hidden within a 
body by nature non-transparent be reflected, when near a 
pot, in a Vrtti undergoing transformation outside (the body) ? 
Since a face reflected in a mirror hidden by the hand has 
never been seen by anyone, then what is hidden by the 
body shouldn’t be either/ 

comment: The vrtti-theory doesn’t hold up. For the 
consdousness of a man is supposed to perceive an object through 
its “mirroring” in the vrtti, which in turn takes the shape of the 
object. But how, he asks, can consciousness which is inside 
a thick-skinned body be reflected (or mirrored) in something 
outside the body ? And how, therefore, could it see the object 
supposedly pervaded by the vrtti ? To say that it could, would 
be like saying a man’s face could be reflected in a mirror covered 
by his hand: everybody knows that the only thing visible is the 
hand. So how does the pot appear to consciousness, which 
is similarly reflected ? 

This argument elaborates the earlier one of verse 78. 

119b-]20. Otherwise (i.e,, if a man’s consciousness could 
be so reflected), a consciousness (having an experience) 
situated strictly within the body, freuned inside the body 
(as in the case of a feeling of joy), yet producing its 
results in a perceptual vrtti (i.e., as if it were perceiving 

1. The commentator gives a passive meaning to iksatet I follow him. 
The word kasyapi seems to demand the passive; so does the sense of the 
sentence. 
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an exterior object), would know an (external) object visible 
to it exactly as this (interior feeling of joy). What is there 
to fear in an unconfined interior ? 

comment: Vadiraja has just argued that it is inconceivable 
that, even if there were such a thing as a vrtti, a man's conscious¬ 
ness could ever be reflected in it. Here he presents the com¬ 
plementary argument. If that is the way consciousness behaves, 
then it would follow that a feeling (such as joy) perceived as 
interior should be experienced exactly as an external object. 
But everybody knows, to the contrary, that such a feeling is not. 

The true view assumed all along by Vadiraja is that conscious¬ 
ness always stays “inside,” and that the reason a pot is perceived 
as external is not because consciousness is being reflected in a 
vrtti outside one’s body, but because the object — as opposed 
to a feeling of joy — is really present outside one’s body. This 
view ofcourse postulates a real difference between consciousness 
and object— a difference which Non-dualists cannot recognize. 

121. Also, since a face’s reflection in a mirror would be 
different (from the face), that is all the more reason that 
reflection (in a vrtti) would entail two consciousnesses, 
comment: The analogy from reflection is a bad one in the 

first place, he says. For it is common knowledge that a face 
is different from its reflection. For example, when a face smiles, 
matter is moved < there is no similar movement in the mirror 
reflecting the now-smiling face, however. How then can the 
Non-dualist use this analogy to explain the identity of the soul’s 
consciousness and the consciousness “reflected” in a vrtti ? 
Rather the analogy points to two ultimately different con¬ 
sciousnesses, and hence to the inexplicability of all perceptual 
phenomena engaged by an individual’s consciousness. 

122. Moreover, the Substrate-Consciousness would see 
this pot after having “superimposed” on the pot a sharing 
of its nature with it. If not, your guru would get angry. 
comment: In the “Introduction” to his Commentary on 

the Brahma-Sutras, Sankara says that the “real” and the “Unreal” 
have “superimposed upon each the characteristic nature and the 
attributes of the other.”^ V^raja lets his opponent know 

1, SanSetra, Commentary^ I, p. 4. 
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that he expects him to adhere closely to this orthodox Non¬ 
dualist teaching — or “your guru would get angry.” 

Vadiraja will now, as usual, make excellent use of this doctrine 
to reduce his adversary’s position to absurdity: 

123-124a. In that case the thought “I am the pot” would 
be like (the thought) “I am fair-skinned,” and the soul 
abiding within the body should observe, “I am the pot”. 
Why (then) does that (soul) act (as if it were thinking), “I 
perceive the pot ?” 

comment: Non-duaUsts, he says, hold that the body, mind, 
etc., is superimposed on the Substrate-Consciousness just as 
objects like pots are. So why, he asks, should Consciousness 
say on one occasion “I am fair-skinned” of the body superim¬ 
posed on it, but not say “I am the pot” of the pot superimposed 
on it ? After all, one superiraposition is like another. So 
why in the second case does Consciousness say “I perceive the 
pot” rather than “I am the pot ?” And why, moreover, does 
it act not as if it were the pot, but as if it saw the pot ? This 
is just one more illogicality in the adversary’s doctrine. 



VII. FURTHER REFUTATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE 
THAT OBJECTS WE SEE ARE ILLUSIONS 

Vadiraja now shows that the Non-dualist epistemology is 
inconsistent with the doctrine that the world we experience is 
an illusion. 

124b-126a. (You say that) when Ignorance vanishes, every 
Substrate-consciousness without exception would be an 
illusion 6f some object or other; and when Ignorance acts 
as a veil, these (consciousnesses) are incapable of making 
the objects visible; and that has been the lot (of these 
consciousnesses) from all eternity. They (the Non-dualists) 
said, ‘‘Veiling, it abides’’: that was their belief. 
comment: In this passage he merely states his opponents’ 
position. 

This is the only place where he refers to the Substrate in tlic 
plural. Non-dualists would of course never do so, though 
they would be forced to admit it had its plural aspect conven¬ 
tionally speaking. In any case, what Vadiraja means by a 
particular Substrate-consciousness is the Substrate limited by a 
particular adjunct, such as that of a pot. 

The rest of the portrayal is unexceptionable even by Non¬ 
dualists’ standards. 

He continues the sketch of his opponent’s doctrine: 

126b-128. Those (powers) which due to their natures are 
termed “Ignorance-projecting” and “Consciousness-veiling,” 
have characterized the ongoing world, with its obstructed 
appearance, from the beginning; this illusory world-appear¬ 
ance was (explainable, you said, as) a transformation of 
(something whose) nature (is) distinguishable (from the 
Substrate-Consciousness underlying it). And this, (you 
continued,) the Substrate-Consciousness, because then veiled 
by Ignorance, (and therefore) comprehending material 
things in a flawed manner, could not manifest these 
(material) objects. 

comment: This is an accurate presentation of the vivarta- 
vada (“illusion-doctrine”) of Non-dualism. It states that “the 
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world is an illusory appearance superimposed by mdyd on 
Brahman/’^ The “something whose nature is distinguishable’’ 
from Brahman, mentioned in this passage, is just this maya, 
or power of Illusion, and has always been presented as the very 
antithesis to Br<ihman, or Substrate-Consciousness, by Npn- 
dualists. The exact relation between the two has never been 
settled, but it is generally agreed (1) that the stuff transformed 
into the actual objects of the world is this maya (or Ignorance, 
which comes to the same thing), and (2) that “the effect has 
no reality apart from the imderlying ground or substance 
[meaning the Substrate-Consciousness]/’^ 

The Substrate-Consciousness, as we have seen, is unable to 
manifest objects without the aid of a vrtti. Thus left to itself 
It comprehends material things “in a flawed manner.” 

Note in this sketch of Vadiraja’s that the “illusory world- 
appearance” is said to exist, yet at the same time the Substrate- 
Consciousness is precluded from manifesting objects. It is 
this very conflict of ideas that he has in mind as he begins his 
rebuttal: 

129-130a. Since the author (you cited) says himself in 
his retaUatory formula that down to this present day the 
destruction of this (Ignorance) has been required for objects 
to be discriminated, then when Ignorance is acting as a 
veil, the Consciousness of such (an object) cannot constitute 
the illusion of it — (because Consciousness is not manifest). 
cmiMENT: He begins his rebuttal by asking the Non-dualist 
to face up to the consequences of his own doctrines. The 
Substrate-Consciousness and Ignorance, according to them, 
are mutually exclusive. If Ignorance is present, then the 
Substrate is obstructed; and if the Substrate shines through, 
then Ignorance is destroyed. But in that case, Vadiraja says, 
the world-illusion described (in verses 126b-127) as a product 
of the powers of Ignorance necessarily exists, prior to its mani¬ 
festation, independently of the Substrate. Thus the Substrate 
is not the locus, or ground, of the illusion at all.. It merely 
assists in creating the illusion. 

The “author” mentioned in the verse could refer to any of a 


Dasgupta, Indian Philosophy^ II, p. 224. 
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great number of Non-dualist champions writing between the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. Prakasatman, Akhanda- 
nanda, and Vidyaranya were authors whose works were honored 
by Non-dualists philosophizing in the sixteenth century, when 
Vadiraja lived. 

130b-132a. And thus (you say that) Ignorance veils the 
(Substrate-) Consciousness in its capacity as material cause 
(of the world-appearance). But you should therefore 
whole-hcatedly affirm that rt^?/i-illusoriness — of the whole 
universe, moreover — is proven just because that is so. 
Hence there is no illusion to creation. Think: how could 
it be otherwise on the very strength' of your own rationale ? 
comment: Since Non-dualists say that Ignorance veils the 
Substrate-Consciousness, that is reason enough by itself to say 
that Ignorance, and the world constituted of it, is real. For it 
exists prior to the Substrate’s comprehension of it and therefore 
independently of it. Thus it is altogeher wrong to speak of 
Ignorance, granted it exists, as an illusion. Hence the world 
constituted of Ignorance, its material cause, is real; it is a valid 
second to Brahman. Non-dualism is refuted. 

He explains a further consequence : 

132b-133a. The doctrine of superimposition has fled from 
the doctrine that Ignorance is the material cause; and 
when super-imposition was examined, (it was found that) 
the doctrine of material causality could not coexist with 
this, 

comment: These two classic Non-dualist doctrines are 
mutually^contradictory, he says.' He tells why: 

133b. According to you, when a mental modification 
(vrtti) turns back Ignorance, a superimposition on the 
(Substrate-) Consciousness will occur. 

comment: RecaU^that the Non-dualist holds that a vrtti 
destroys the Ignorance veiling an object; in other words, only 
after Ignorance is destroyed by the vrtti can there be a super- 
imposition of the object on Consciousness, this superimposition 
resulting in the manifestation of the object to Consciousness. 
So for the^object to be manifested Ignorance must be destroyed. 
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134. And what sensible, knowicdgable man would predicate 
material causality of something (Ignorance) the effect of which 
is visible to everybody when it has ceased to exist ? 

comment: The meaning is this: If the Non-dualist is to 
cling to his doctrine that Ignorance is the material cause of the 
world, then he \vill have to admit that the material cause of 
manifested objects doesn’t exist even while the objects obviously 
do. And that is strange logic. 

135-136a. Therefore neither was the world illusory from 
being an effect of Ignorance, nor was it illusory from being 
a super-imposition. When one (of your theories) strives to 
associate itself (with the supposed world-illusion), the other 
shakes loose. 

comment: To sum up, the Non-dualist maintains two 
theories concerning the world-appearance: (1) superimposition 
and (2) the material causality of Ignorance. If ignorance 
must, according to the first, be destroyed in order for objects to 
appear, but must, according to the second, be present before 
the object can even exist, then the two theories are mutually 
destructive of each other. And since both are thereby invalidated, 
the theory of world-illusion is unsupportable; the world is real 
and thus a second to Brahman. Non-dualism fails. 

136b. Moreover, the sunshine of knowledge would not 
scorch the top of a firmly rooted tree. 

comment: The “firmly rooted tree” is a metaphor here for 
any valid sense-knowledge. The “sunshine of knowledge” 
is a metaphor for any valid sense-perception. Vadiraja is thus 
saying that it is altogether wrong— opposed to Scripture and to 
immediate experience, says the commentator — to hold that 
valid sense-knowledge destroys the object sensed; which is 
exactly what Non-dualists arc in effect holding by saying that 
Ignorance, the material cause of valid sense-objects, is destroyed 
when valid vrtti-knowlcdge occurs. 

This argument says poetically what verse 134 said in the 
abstract. 

137. UnintelHgibility is not only the ornament (or trade¬ 
mark) of your (category) Ignorance; it is also the 
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ornament of your methodology, which contradicts an earlier 
(doctrine) with a later. 

comment: This verse is an ironic reference to a statement 
made by the Non-dualist Vimuktatman (writing in the thirteenth 
century): ‘‘Unintelligibility is the ornament of Ignorance, not an 
objection (to it)’^i Vimuktatman meant that since the nature 
of the world itself, which is neither altogether real nor unreal, 
is unintelligible, then it is quite apt to describe its material 
cause, Ignorance, unintelligibly.^ In this way Vimuktatman 
turned the tables on his opponents, who contended that the 
Ignorance-doctrine was objectionable because of the unintelli¬ 
gibility of the Non-dualist category Ignorance. 

Vadiraja now turns the tables on the likes of Vimuktatman. 
Would the adversary also want to applaud the unintelligibility — 
or worse, the contradictoriness — of his own methodology ? 
He’d better; for he is guilty, as we have seen, of formulating 
two positions which logically exclude each other — namely, the 
doctrine that Ignorance is the material cause of the world and 
the doctrine that Ignorance must be destroyed before objects 
of this same world can appear. 

138. Certainly an “effect of Ignorance” would be no 
more than ignorant. Where would illusion enter in ? Is the 
child of an untouchable illusory ? 

comment: This argximent says that just as it is unreasonable 
to hold that knowledge destroys illusion, so it is to hold that 
Ignorance is illusion. For if one maintained the latter, he must 
as well maintain that the child of an untouchable (a member of 
the most abject class in India) is illusory just because he is .des¬ 
cended from an ignorant mother. But that would be absurd. 
For it amounts to a confusion of what is worthless with what 
is illusory, or more generally, of evil with unreality. 

139. Otherwise even your Brahman would be illusory 
because of Its association with Ignorance. If (you say 
that) Brahman is real because not superimposed, by the 
same token the world is real. 

1. Suzanne Siauve, trans.. La Vote vers la Connaissance de Dieu {Brahma- 
Jijnds^ ^elon VAnuvyakhyuna de Madhva, p. 72. 

2. Cf. DasgupCa, Indian Philosophy, If, pp. 12-13, 
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comment: In other words, if the untouchable’s child in the 
example above is illusory, then Brahman should be too. For 
both alike are closely associated with Ignorance, and Ignorance, 
say Non-dualists, is synonymous with illusion. 

Of course no charge could be more outrageous than to call 
Brahman, the One Reality, an illusion. The opponent is thus 
quick to reply that Brahman is not superimposed, as are illusions. 
Rather Brahman is that upon which the world-illusion is 
superimposed. 

But if non-superimposition is a sufficient reason for the reality 
of a thing, then the world too must be real, Vadiraja rejoins. 
Recall that in verses 130b-132a he showed how the world-appear¬ 
ance had necessarily to exist independently of its superimposition 
on, and hence appearance to, the Substrate-Consciousness, 
and that therefore it had to be different from the superimposition. 
Hence, if Non-dualists say that Brahman is real precisely because 
non-superiraposed, they must say the same of the world; for their 
doctrine implies necessarily the non-superimposition of the world. 

140-141a. If (you say that) Ignorance is to be destroyed by 
knowledge, there would be only an opposition between them 
characterizable as destroying-versus-destroyed. How could 
there possibly be illusoriness ? Do you ascribe illusoriness 
to darkness because it can be destroyed by light ? 

COMMENT : Non-dualists say that the world is illusory be¬ 
cause it is the effect, or product, of an Ignorance which is illusory. 
How do they know that this Ignorance is illusory ? Because it is 
eradicated, or ‘‘destroyed/’ by knowledge, they say. But this 
reasoning is illogical, Vadiraja says. For things which are des¬ 
troyed are not on that account said to have been illusory ! Is 
darkness illusory because light takes its place ? Thus there is 
every reason to suppose that the world, even if it were a product 
of Ignorance, is not illusory. 

14]b-142a, Since only a destruction of something 
previously real is experienced, as in the case of a pot or a 
piece of cloth, etc., then it is appropriate to think of what is 
destroyed as real, not as unreal. 

comment: Not only, he says, is it wwreasonable to regard the 
world as illusory, supposing for a moment that it is a so-called 
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product of Ignorance; it is reasonable to regard it as real. For 
in our experience we see real things destroyed, as when a pot is 
shattered or a piece of cloth burned. So what should dispose us 
to regard a pot as anything but real even if it is to be destroyed ? 
And since it is real, it is a real second to Brahman, and Non- 
dualism fails. 

142b-143a. Whatever exists without being superimposed 
does not belong to this (illusion); unreality can’t be ascribed 
(to such a thing) by a billion strategems. Otherwise 
Brahman’s unreality would result 

COMMENT : We saw in verses 130b-132 (and again in 139) 
that Non-dualist doctrine necessarily implies the existence of the 
world prior to superimposition, and that therefore the world 
must be something other than a superimposition. Vadiraja 
says here that, since the Non-dualist is irrevocably committed to 
the doctrine that phenomena are illusory precisely because and 
inasmuch as they are superimpositions on Brahman, then there 
is no way that he can proclaim the non-superimposed world to be 
illusory; for Brahman, like the world, isn't superimposed cither. 
So what could distinguish the two ? In other words, as the world 
goes, so goes Brahman. And this of course is exactly opposite 
to what Non-dualists want to say. 

143b-145. In your creed, therefore, there is no end to the series 
of absurdities. Nevertheless, this rehearsal of absurdities in 
order to show their errors is to be stopped, 1 stop because (these 
errors are now) clear and out of a concern over the size of the 
work. Just as censure of that sentiment am He’' was made in 
the Bhdgavata Furdna, so also (the truth of) difference will shut 
out fear of you with but a hiss ! 

COMMENT : A more literal translation of obaddkamdld^ which 
I here translate as ''series of absurdities,” is “disconnected rows.” 
This latter translation, which was employed in verse 115, has the 
merit of suggesting that the Non-dualist system is a mdange of 
mutually contradictory doctrines. 

This passage is a general, wholesale denunciation of Non¬ 
dualism, particularly of the doctrine of world-illusion. 

The ‘T am He” reference is to the Paun^raka-episode recount¬ 
ed above, specifically to verse 57 where Paun^raka’s boast 
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am Vasudeva” is greeted by the contemptuous laughter of 
Krsna’s court. 

The buzzing sound ''hum'" (which is translated here as “a hiss”) 
signifies strong disapproval, if not contempt. The “humkara” 
may have been widespread at debates in Vadiraja’s day and no 
doubt would have been used with great etfect when one's oppo¬ 
nent was found guilty of a non sequitur, Vadiraja here shows his 
contempt for the arguments of bis opponent by condoning the 
practice. 



VIII. DEMONSTRATION OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY 
OF VALID SENSE-KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT 
A SUBJECT-OBJECT-RELATION 

The theory to be investigated and systematically discredited 
here is the Non-dualist thesis that, as Vidyara^jya writes, “there 
is no conjunction of the jiva [knowing soul] with objects*..,”^ 
or as the contemporary Non-dualist expositor Mahadevan says, 
“The distinctions of cognizer, means of cognition, etc., are the 
creation of avidya.^'^ 

Non-dualists are of course logically required to deny reality to 
objects because of their overarching doctrine of Brahman’s one¬ 
ness without a second. For that reason, as we know, the doctrine 
of illusory superimposition was invented to explain the appear¬ 
ance of the world. To this monism Vadiraja contrasts Madhva’s 
realistic ontology. In the words of the latter's disciple Jaya- 
tirtha, “There can be no knowledge in the absence of an object.”® 
It should be remembered that Non-dualists deny only rea! 
objectivity to worldly phenomena. They grant a provisional, 
or pragmatic (vyavaharika), reality to the object-world. 

14(Hl47a. Given that superimposition (as you say) is con¬ 
sidered at variance with the seeing-seen-relation (which 
exists between subject and object), then according to the 
theory of superimposition (1) how is anything known in the 
absence of (such a) connection, and (2) (how is) the union 
intended characterized by “super imposing” and “super¬ 
imposed 

COMMENT : Vadiraja has begun the section by asking two 
questions. The first he takes up now. (The second is answered 
starting with verse 168). 

147b-148a. In the first case, according to your way of 
thinking, what is known in the silver-illusion may as well be 
the rope-snake; and what is seen when the pot appears may 
as well be the cloth, 

1. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita^ p. 14. 

2. Ibid,, p. 13. 

3. K. Narain, An Outline of Mddkva Fhibsophy, p. 22. 
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COMMENT : The meaning is that unless a particular percep¬ 
tion, either valid (vyavabm^ika) or illusory (pratibhisika), is 
“tied down” to a real object, there would be no reason for seeing 
one object, or one illusion, rather than another. 

The “rope-snake” is another classical illustration of pratibhS- 
sika illusion — in this case of a snake when in fact a rope is 
present. 

148b:149a. If, as you hold, knowledge of something is 
possible only because it is an effect of Ignorance, then what is 
(validly) known in the shell may as well be the shell-silver. 
COMMENT : Non-dualists hold, as we have seen, that Ignorance 
is the material cause of objects like a pot or a piece of cloth, while 
the Substrate-Consdousness accounts for the manifestation of 
this or that particular object. Therefore the appearance of an 
object before consciousness is contingent on a particular product, 
or effect, of Ign«)rance, let us say “pot-ignorance,” But in that 
case, argues Vadiraja, why shouldn’t the appearance of shell- 
silver be as valid as the appearance of the real shell ? For the 
appearance of the silver instead of the shell is precisely due to, 
according to Non-dualism, the deluding powers of Ignorance 
attaching itself to the shell; but the shell is itself, is already^ a 
product of Ignorance. Therefore a distinction between the 
shell and the silver-illusion would be groundless; and the Non¬ 
dualist theory of objectivity would suffer from over-inclusiveness 
(ativyapti); illusions would have to be regarded as no less valid 
than the objects on which the illusions are based. Therefore this 
way of characterizing objectivity is fallacious. 

149b-150a. Or explain this: how would what is known through 
Self-knowledge be Ignorance ? And how can Brahman be known 
in the Final Knowledge ? 

CXJMMENT : The “Self” according to Non-dualism is “the 
silent witness, eternal and everlasting,” which is manifest in the 
“state of supcrconsciousncss,” or samadhi; this Self is the 
“changeless Atman,and “Self-knowledge” is the direct realiz¬ 
ation of it. The “Final Knowledge,” according to Non-dualism, 
is the immediate and unqualified Brahman-knowledge which 


1. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaiia, p. 14, 
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commences at release; it is the pure Bliss-Consciousness which 
is the result of a realized identity with Brahman. 

Vadiraja asks how such knowledge could be accounted for. 
For obviously it is not an effect of Ignorance since it is by defi¬ 
nition the exact antithesis of Ignorance. So how cau such 
knowledge arise to a consciousness said to perceive things only 
when these, constituted of Ignorance, are superimposed on the 
Substrate-Consciousness ? In this instance the Non-dualist 
theory of objectivity would suffer from underinclusivencss 
(avyapti): a certain type of valid experience, indeed the only 
ultimately valid experience, would be completely unaccounted 
for. The Non-dualist theory is again jjroven fallacious. 

150b-151a. If something can be known precisely because it is 
an effect of Ignorance, then the knowledge (Jnana) of it would 
be an effect of the Non-Knowledge (i. e.. Ignorance, ajnana) 
of it. 

comment: The implausibility of the Ignorance-theory is 
immediately obvious from the language of the verse: a thing's 
principle resides in its exact opposite; the Non-dualist's theory 
is as blatantly wrong as the equation of A and non-A. To 
say the least, here we have another instance of over-inclusiveness. 
For knowledge is obviously over-extended when it is said to 
pertain even to material engendered by the principle directly 
opposed to it! 

He now gives a practical example of what would happen if 
intelligence and non-intelligence, or Consciousness and Igno¬ 
rance, were coalesced: 

151b. In a pot, a product of clay adhering to earth, there 
would be the capacity of being known by the earth I 
comment: Up till now Vadiraja has avoided labeling the 
Substrate-Consciousness as the world's material cause. He 
has carefully presented his opponents as upholders of the view 
that Ignorance is the material cause (upadana) but here he 
assumes in his readers a more complete knowledge of his 
opponents' doctrine of material causality. He ' assumes that 
we are aware that Non-dualism resorts to two views, sometimes 
simultaneously, of material causality: first, that Ignorance is 
the upadana of the world, and second, that Brahman Itself is 
the upadana. 
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The force of Vadiraja’s argument here consists in treating 
the material cause as one thing. According to Non-dualism 
Ignorance is not so much a power as “a substance or entity 
which has certain powers by which it transforms itself 
into cosmic appearances like the pot"’;i it is the “stuff that 
actually undergoes transformation/’* and it is “a positive power 
or stuff.”* Thus in the example of our text it is the most basic 
‘‘stuff” in the pot, and Vadiraja calls this “earth” (bhu). At 
the same time Brahman as Substrate is also spoken of as the 
material cause; and since Brahman is Consciousness, then the 
material cause is Conscious^ and indeed conscious of the object 
superimposed on It. But that leaves the opponent in the ridi¬ 
culous position of having to speak of the earth as conscious of ♦ 
the pot. Such is the implication of Non-dualism, says Vadiraja.^ 

152, If (the earth does) not (know, you say,) because it 
lacks the capacity to know, then the capacity (of the pot) to 
be known would occur (simply) by virtue of the nature of 
knowledge. What is gained by this ? 

comment: Vadiraja knows that the Non-dualist will not 
grant earth a knowledge of the pot in the example above. 
But then look at the alternative, he says. If the pot is not known 
by the earth, then how does the pot appear ? Knowledge by 
itself means nothing; there must first be the pot before there 
can be knowledge of the pot; for knowledge doesn’t create the 
pot, but is created by the pot. So nothing is gained by denying 
the pot’s capacity to be known by the earth of which'the pot is 
made ~ as ludicrous as this is. 

153. Moreover, Ignorance by its nature would at 
this time be only producing, and not removing, (the pot’s) 
unintelligibility. 

comment: Ignorance, he reminds his opponent, has been 
said to be the principle, not of an object’s apperance, but of its 

1. Dasgupta, Indian Philosophy y IT, p. 11. 

2. ibid., p. 10. 

3. Ib'd. 

4. The Non-dualist Appaya Diksita makes a distinction between Brah¬ 
man and Ignorance with respect to material causaUty: objects get their 
“being” from Brahman and their “matmality” from Ignornce (ibid). Others 
speak of the two as two strands of a single rope. 
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non-appearance; for Non-dualist doctrine holds that Ignorance 
must be destroyed before an object can be intelligible. 

This is the same argument we have seen on several earlier 
occasions. 

154. But the vrtti, expelling the Ignorance, would through 
(its) power provide the pot, etc., with intelligibility (you say). 
Therefore, (we reply), it has the power to know. 
comment: This also is the same argument with which we 
are already familiar (see verses 74b-75a, 108a-109, 114b-115a), 

15Sa. Do you call the Myrobalan tree (a mere) ten forearms 
high just because you have a mouth (to talk with) ? 
comment: He is referring to a popular saying, '‘Since you 
have a mouth, you must talk'"; he means that his opponent is 
voicing one inanity after another — as people do who mind¬ 
lessly wag their tongues just because they like to hear them¬ 
selves talk. 

The Myrobalan tree is a metaphor for the capacity to know, 
while its skimpy size signifies the much heralded,' yet puny 
Substrate-Consciousness, which cannot destroy Ignorance and 
illumine objects by its own power. Since the vrtti is the real 
knower, it is no more plausible, Vadiraja says, to call the 
Substrate-Consciousness the knower of the pot than it is to 
describe as a mere fifteen feet high the giant Myrobalan tree. 

155b-156a. If (you insist that) a state of knowledge is 
present in a Consciousness unable to throw off Ignorance 
and incapable of making its own objects shine forth, why 
(we answer) isn't this (state) present in the pot, etc., (instead) ? 
comment: He says that before holding that a Consciousness 
so severely curtailed could knoW the pot, it would be wiser to 
hold that the pot could know itself! 

156W57. For if, upon the destruction of Ignorance, which 
is accomplished by something else (i.e., the vrtti), this (Sub¬ 
strate-Consciousness) is still (regarded as the seat of) know¬ 
ledge, (still it would have to be granted that) only that which 
destroyed the Ignorance (really) deserved to (be regarded as) 
capable of knowing. In that case the thing known would 
delineate itself! 
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comment: Vadiraja insists that, since the vrtti is the true 
knower, the Substrate-Consciousness is null and void. It is 
not the knowcr: It neither destroys Ignorance nor lights up the 
object. Yet the object does appear! Well, then, what can 
the Non-dualist say but that the object lights itself up ? But — 

158a. How does a poty expelling darkness as if it had the 
power of a lamp, get the lamp-like capacity ? 
comment: This is the final absurdity: pots with the power 
to illuminate themselves. Who has ever seen such a thing ? 
With this Vadiraja feels he has closed ofiF the last escape hatch. 

In fairness to Non-dualism it should be pointed out that the 
arguments of verses 154-158a are based on a questionable 
assumption: that the Substrate-Consciousness ceases to be the 
knower because it does not expel Ignorance, and that the vrtti 
is the true knower because it docs. The Non-dualist in fact 
conceives of the relation between Consciousness and the vrtti 
as he would that between the eyes and their spectacles: It is 
true that imperfect eyes could not sec a distant face without 
the help of spiectacles, but on the other hand the spectacles could 
not see the face no matter what happened. 

In the next three and a half verses Vadiraja pleads for sanity 
on two very basic points: 

158b-159. Since your forefathers do say that knowledge 
destroys Ignorance, let it be stated that knowledge and the 
thing known exist by virtue of the nature of knowledge 
alone. But the assertion that the state of knowing and the 
state of being known exist by virtue of the power of 
Ignorance is absurdly illogical. 

comment: He suggests that it is essential that Non-dualists 
rid themselves of the absurd doctrine that knowledge is depen¬ 
dent on Ignorance as the material cause of valid sense-knowledge. 
He reminds them that earlier, more sensible Non-dualist thinkers 
were more apt to speak of the destruction of Ignorance by know¬ 
ledge as the condition of valid sense-data. This last position 
is ultimately unintelligible as formulated by Non-dualists (see 
verse 152), but at least it isn't flagrantly absurd. 


160-161. If you want to come up with something which will 
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succeed in breaking down the undue extension (of perception 
to all things at once), let it be regarded as existing in the 
vrtti required before Illusion (maya) can be suppressed. Set 
your heart only on drinking the pure water obtained at 
home! For this desire to drink water from a mirage in the 
distance is baseless. 

comment: This argument, which reaches back to material 
first encountered in verses 103b-I07a, correctly explains that 
Non-dualists invented their vrtti to account for the fact that 
objects appear only one at a time — not, as might be expected 
otherwise, all at once. Vadiraja has aU along been insisting, 
as we know, that the vrtti, not the Substrate-Consciousness, 
should be regarded as the true knower. For it is the vrtti which 
in the last analysis destroys the Ignorance which enshrouds 
any particular sense-object. 

So to say that the Substrate knows such an object, he says, 
even though it does not expel the Ignorance, is like desiring to 
drink water from a mirage in the distance; of course no such 
water exists. On the other hand, he says, to make the vrtti 
the knower is to set the heart on drinking pure water. 

Why the praise of the vrtti ? Is Vadiraja being ironic ? 
For the most part no, for vrtti-knowledge, as we have seen, 
presupposes the prior existence of the object it illuminates; 
in other words, it can operate only against a background of real 
objects. Non-dualists would of course shudder to see themselves 
so misrepresented, but Vadiraja believes, as we saw, that their 
doctrine of Ignorance, and the method of its removal, presup¬ 
poses this “misrepresentation,” 

Vadiraja of course rejects the vrtti-doctrinc of his opponents, 
but he likes what it implies and will use it to suit hts purposes. 

Now Vadiraja begins to explain what he considers true 
doctrine: the alternative to all of the absurdities aired unremitt¬ 
ingly since verse 95. He will be most interested in showing 
what an illusion really is, and how to distinguish it from valid 
knowledge. ^ 

162. Let it be said that whatever generates a percept 
through its contact with the eye is the thing known by 
this (percept): wise men understand that what is first known 
is in all cases the actual substpnee there (visesya). 
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comment: Sensible men, Vadiraja says, recognize that there 
is an object really present when contacted by the senses — 
something which stands over against the pereeiver and exists 
independently of the mind, something moreover which is con-? 
tacted prior to the mind's classification of it as pot, cloth, shell, 
silver, rope, snake, or whatever. 

163~164a. The sages of old say that the emergence of 
silver is produced in cases when a shell which is silvery 
is known, (and that this is) due to the similarity of silver to 
the substratum (shell) — (a similarity) called “an aptitude 
for being perceived in the form of silver." 
comment: Illusions come about, he says, when the actual 
substance present (the visesya of the preceding verse) — in this 
case the shell— is mistaken for silver because of its similarity 
to silver. In other words, illusions occur when there is present 
a defect, such as “excessive remoteness, excessive nearness, 
excessive smallness, intervening obstruction, being mixed up 
with things similar to them, being manifested, and being similar 
to other things (sadrsya)."i 

So a thing can be correctly perceived as what it in fact is — 
and in this case there is no illusion — o what it is not — in 
which case we legitimately label, not the Vifesya, but the phantasm 
superposed on the Viiesya an illusion. In this way a distinction 
is made between reality and illusion without any of the embar¬ 
rassing logical difficulties (of under-or ever-cxclusiveness) that 
plagued the Non-dualist analysis (see verses 148b-l 50a). 

The commentator explains that any theory of illusion which 
makes no provision for truly existing external realities as this 
one does, inevitably fails to distinguish reality from illusion, 
or to use Non-dualist terminology, vyavaharika (pragmatically 
valid) from pratibhasika (invalid) existence. For there would 
be no real entity to provide a standard by which any such 
distinction could be made. 

164l>-165a. And the innately real existent underlying this 
or that illusion therefore gives rise to such an (illusory) 
form because (its actual attributes are) suppressed; but 


1. Dasgupta, Indian Philosophy^ IV, p. 175. 
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the primary idea (of this existent) is not regarded as being 
characterized by this (illusory form). 

comment; He here makes the distinctioa—made in the 
immediately preceding commentary — between things as they are 
and things as they sometimes erroneously appear. He affirms 
his faith in our ability to know things as they are. 

165b-167. As right knowledge manifesting some object or 
another would be due to the contact of the senses with that 
(previously existing but) up-till-now unknown object^ so 
also would this illusion (of silver). Either an idea arising 
because of a desire, etc., is what is known in this (percept), 
or else what is distinguished by a relation with the 
intrinsically real will be produced. But in the absence of 
something to be seen the effect in that case would be nothing 
more than one of unseeing (i.e., nothing at all would be 
known)! 

comment; In other words, either shell mistaken as silver 
or shell recognized for what it is will be known by the viewer 
of the shell. In either case there is an object really there, an 
object existing prior to its subjectively false or objectively true 
perception. If there is no such object, as Non-dualists imply 
when they speak of all objects as illusions, then nothing what¬ 
ever is seen, and the question of true or false perception is 
irrelevant. 

This verse completes the first part of the inquiry introduced 
in verses 146-147a. Now the second part is taken up. 



IX. FINAL CONSIDERATIONS SHOWING THE 
INEXPLICABILITY OF KNOWLEDGE 
THROUGH SUPERIMPOSmON 


1<8-170». (Now let’s take up) the second (part of the 
inquiry). By the word ’’superimposition” illusory knowledge 
is expressly intended; (moreover) intelligent men are aware 
that what is known by this knowledge (supposedly) 
“superimposed”; and knowing and the state of being 
known have come into being (you say) in no other way 
but that. Now how would you, in this (second) part of the 
inquiry, answer this question: “How could knowing possibly 
characterize the one (i.e., the action of superimposing), 
and how could the state of being known possibly characte¬ 
rize the other (i.e., the state of being superimposed) ?” 
comment: In the first part of the inquiry (starting at verse 
146), Vadiraja challenged his opponent to show how anything 
could be known in the absence of a real relation between seeing 
subject and seen object. Here he challenges him to show how 
the doctrine of superimposition can accommodate itself to such 
a relation. 

170b-172a. The totality (of the process) of knowing and 
being known subsists strictly in vrtti-knowledge (you in 
effect admit). (Now) if some relation (of knowing subject 
to known object) were (known to be) brought about in 
that way on the strength of a result (such as the appearance 
of a pot to consciousness), it seems to me that the 
bringing-about would strictly reside in the vrtti which all 
acknowledge. Otherwise, how would your Brahman be 
knowable in the final vrtti ? 

comment: Vadiraja’s first rebuttal centers around the vrtti 
(modification of the mind). Again he reminds his opponent 
that the vrtti, since it alone can expel Ignorance, is the knower 
of the object uncovered, and that this knower is not any so- 
called “Substrate-Consciousness.” But vrtti-knowledge can 
take place only in a subject-object context, which is to say only 
if there is an object existing prior to the v}lti. But if there is 
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an object existing prior to the vrtti-knowledgc, what can it 
possibly mean to say that the knowledge of the object consists 
precisely in the superimposing of the object on the Substrate- 
Consciousness ? How could what was already there be super¬ 
imposed, when the superimposition of it is the condition of its 
being there ? 

If Non-dualists, he then says, were to disagree that the mind 
(antahkarana) through the vrlti is the knower, and assert in 
spite of all that consciousness is the sole illuminator and knower, 
they would find themselves in a very embarrassing position. 
For they hold that even the final knowledge of emancipation is 
effected through a vrtti. The brilliant Non-dualist Madhu- 
sudana, for example, states unambiguously that *‘the knowledge 
that contradicts the ajiidna constituting the world illusion roust 
be of the nature of a vrtti cognition.”^ Vadiraja's argument 
here is that if Non-dualists under the sting of criticism tried — 
as they certainly must try —to resist the vrtti’s power to know, 
then the emancipatory knowledge of identity with Brahman 
could not be effected. For the vrtti alone is the true knower 
since it alone can destroy Ignorance. If it does not know 
Brahman, nothing docs, 

172b-173a. Men say, “My knowledge of the pot came 
through my eyes.’’ The origin of the pot’s perception 
doesn’t lie in any '‘pot-Consciousness’M 
comment: Here he ridicules the notion that valid objects 
are manifested by the Substrate-Consciousness, on which they 
are superimposed. No one has ever become aware of such 
a Consciousness when an object was contacted, be says. Where 
is any evidence of the pot’s superimposition on a “Substrate” ? 

'173b. Nor is an illusion voiding the manifesting Substrate 
ever seen, 

comment: Not only arc pots not seen against a background 
of Consciousness; silver-illusion is never seen blanking out this 
Consciousness. What then should make us take seriously the 
bizarre epistemology, completely unattested by any valid means 
of knowledge, of Non-dualism ? 


1. Indian Philosophyft, 25\. 
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174a. Tell how the world-illusion is the Brahman-Con^ 
sciousness unknowable to Itself. 

comment: Non-dualism holds that Brahman is "'self-lumi¬ 
nous’' (svaprakasa). Citsukha defines self-luminosity as ‘"the 
capability of being called immediate in empirical usage, while 
remaining at the same time a non-object of knowledge. That 
is self-luminous, which, while not being an object of cognition, 
is fit to be called immediate/'^ Anandabodha, another Non¬ 
dualist, says that the Atman (Self), which he of course equates 
with Brahman, is “not an object of cognition,...cannot be 
manifested by cognition/’^ in other words, Brahman, though 
self-luminous, does not know itself as an object which is seen 
or in any other way objectified. 

Vadiraja asks how, in that case, the wdrid-itlusion can be 
regarded as superimposed on this Brahman-Consciousness. 
For if Brahman cannot be objectified to Self, how can It be 
objectified to others (in the guise of the world illusion) ? The 
commentator sums it up this way: “A king who can’t be seen 
even in his own quarters is not seen in the market place.’' 

174b-175a. Thus effort to care for a baby that is seen 
becomes everybody. (But) who would extend himself for a 
baby in the womb of a round-bellied wife ? 
comment: The fetus described here is a metaphor for the 
world-illusion grounded on the unseeing (and unseen) Substrate- 
Consciousness. The reason that no one would extend 
himself on behalf of such an “illusion” is that it would be invisible. 
In other words, the Non-dualist hasn’t succeeded in explaining 
the world-appearance with his Substrate-doctrine. For, first 
of all, the world is supposedly composed.of Ignorance, which 
is said to veil this Substrate; and secondly, the “self-luminosity” 
doctrine precludes Brahman’s objectivity, and by implication 
should preclude the appearance of anything “grounded” on it, 
as the world supposedly is. 

The doctrine of realism, on the other hand, makes good sense. 
For it accounts for our experiences of and reactions to objects 
by the objects’ real presence. They are as real as a newborn 

1. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita, p. 140. 

2. Ibid,, p. 137. 
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baby, the center of everyone's attention. Even a theory which 
explained experience through vrtti*knowledge exclusively would 
be infinitely preferable to the Substrate-theory. For at least 
in this case an object would precede the vrtti — there would be 
an object really present for the virtti to pervade. But of course 
Non-dualists find this latter theory unacceptable, for they hold 
that the Substrate is the true knower, the vftti being merely its 
tool. 

175b, And therefore there is no fear of the (would-be) 

thief of the jewel of difference. 

comment; This sentence concludes the long refutation of 
Non-dualist epistemology. Their theories of Substrate- 
Consciousness, superimposition. Ignorance, its destruction 
through a vrtti, and the other concoctions have been shown to 
be either intrinsically absurd or mutually destructive of each 
other. Thus the reality of the world and its difference from 
Brahman arc as firmly established as ever. 



X. THE TRUTH OF V151^U'S SUPREMACY AND 
THE FALSITY OF THE DOCTRINE 
DECLARING HIS SUPREMACY 
“MERELY CONVENTIONAL” 

176-177. “The sages, O King, were celebrating the great 
Soma sacrifice on the bank of the river Sarasvati (when) 
debate arose among them (on the question), ‘Who is preemi¬ 
nent among the three great Lords (Brahma, Vi 5 pu, or 
^iva) ?’... On (later) hearing (the report of the sage sent 
to find out), the seers, marvelling, with all further doubts 
dispelled, were convinced that Vispu, from whom comes 
peace, from whom comes security, was the mightiest.” 
comment: Verses 176-177 is a verbatim quotation from 
the Bhagavata Pur^a^ Vadiraja summarizes this particular 
episode beginning in verse 183 below, so I will not elaborate 
it here. 

Our author is attempting to demonstrate from a later Scrip¬ 
ture revered by both Non-dualists and Dualists the supremacy 
of VisQU over all other beings, gods and souls alike. His thesis 
is that if Vi$ 9 u is superior to other beings, then He is certainly 
different from them — in which case his opponents’ thesis of 
non-duality would become untenable. Recall that Vadiraja, 
and Madhva before him, is a devout theist; unlike !§ahkara, 
who relegated devotion to the vyavaharika level, Vadiraja, like 
Madhva, argues that nothing is so significant as or more ulti¬ 
mate than devotion to the One God, Visnu. 

]78-180a. (In these words) the Pur^a (smrti) establishes the 
eternal difference (of them) from the entire multitude of souls. 
Moreover, equality and identity among these three gods has 
definitely not been established, for One among them is 
greatest. Because of the skill in discussion of those making 
the inquiry — namely, “Who might He be ?” — the doctrine 
of the proponents of oneness (of the three gods) and the 
proponents of equality perished through miscarriage. 


1. Book 10, Chapter 89. 
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comment: Non-dualists hold that all talk of these gods 
is vyavaharika. Their distinctions are ultimately unreal. All 
there really is is Brahman, and these three gods are but vyavaha¬ 
rika symbols of Brahman's power and efficacy. Insofar as 
these symbols bear any relation to reality, they do so only with 
reference to Brahman, Which is One. 

Vadiraja argues that any such equality-or identity-talk is 
transparently inconsistent with the truth as determined by the 
sages. Any such doctrine “miscarries,” for it was dead before 
it was bom; speculating about such an identity or equality is 
like suckling a fetus born dead. (Note how the infant-sym¬ 
bolism is developed here. Five verses ago the baby was unborn 
but living. Here it is dead.) 

180b-1B2. If there was still uncertainty over this, then these 
(sages) would begin to determine if it was so. (The result is 
that) this sacred precept concerning greatness, having spumed 
this (rival doctrine), demolishes the twofold doctrine (of 
oneness and equality) by siding against it. This inquiry 
demonstrates the eternal difference (from souls) of the three 
taken together, the supremacy of One (of them), and the fact 
that what is accepted true was believed by seers. 

COMMENT^ The story in the Purd^a records that after debat¬ 
ing among themselves, the sages still could not decide which 
god was greatest. So they invented a strategem whereby they 
could determine for good what the answer was. This is now 
described: 

183-184. At the end of their examination they resolved to 
send Bhrgu to behold with his own eyes the power (of each). 
Thinking that in a test of their capabilities the one whose 
power was greatest would alone emerge superior, he (insult¬ 
ingly) approached (each of) the three. 

comment: The sages decided that one of their number, 
Bhrgu, should approach each god disrespectfully; the way that 
each comported himself, it was decided, would determine which 
was the greatest. 

185-186a. The two gods, Brahma and !§aDkara (Siva) by 
name, not knowing what was intended by him who approa- 
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ched in order to test their capability, (and thus) incensed, 
were graded low on account of their betrayal of the 
essential attribute of Brahman known as omniscience, 
comment: As recounted in the Bhdgavata Purd^y Bhrgu 
failed to honor Brahma (Bhrgu’s father, incidentally) with a 
deep bow and hymn; Brahma was enraged but did manage to 
control himself. 

Bhrgu then insulted ^iva by accusing him of treachery and 
by refusing to embrace him, Siva was so outdone that he came 
close to killing the sage, who was saved only by the entreaty 
of the god’s consort. 

Both these gods failed their tests not specifically because they 
became angry, but because they failed to divine what the sage’s 
intention was, and thereby became angry. In other words, 
they failed the test of omniscience, an essential attribute of true 
divinity. 

lB6b-i88a. (But) Visiju, always supremely omniscient, (appa¬ 
rently) not seeing (Bhrgu’s approach), tolerated the intoler¬ 
able vexation of this hostile sage and bowed with His whole 
heart. He (Suka the narrator) says, concluding, that these 
(sages), after deciding that this One elevated over all souls 
was therefore greater than Rudra (Siva) and Brahma as 
well, took refuge in Him alone* 

comment: The Parana relates that Bhrgu, upon reaching 
Vispu’s abode, walked in on the God as He was reclining on the 
lap of His consort, the goddess Lak^i, Bhrgu, acting as if 
he were offended at the sight of so intimate a scene, kicked 
VisQU in the chest to chastise Him, Vispu bore the outrageous 
insult with perfect composure; He apologized for his conduct, 
warmly received the sage, offered him a seat, and asked his 
blessing. 

comportment toward the sage won him the praise 
of all the sages, the Parana continues; for He alone knew that 
He was being tested and that the sage didn’t really mean the 
insult. He alone, therefore, passed the test of omniscience. 
Thus He is entitled to recognition as the Supreme God, superior 
to Brahma and Siva, as to all others. 


188b-189. And therefore Maitreya’s address forbids only a 
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difference between the three marked by opposition. How 
could the sage have forgotten this settled truth (of Vistiu's 
supremacy) ? 

comment: He refers to the long address of Maitreya to 
Vidura in the Bhdgavata Purdj^a (Maitreya’s address consti¬ 
tutes Chapters 3 and 4 of that work). 

He refers specifically to certain problematic features of that 
address such as the following words reportedly spoken to 
Visou by Siva (Rudra) : “Salutation unto thee who art the 
same with the Lord Rudra, who are the soul of the conscious¬ 
ness of ego, who are enveloped with three-fold energies, and 
who are Brahma from whom divine speeches have emanated.”^ 
Vadiraja is aware of the “ring” of Non-dualism in this speech 
and others like it, and he wants to explain exactly in what sense 
an identity is indicated. 

He says that an identity of natures could not be the import 
of these words. For sages do not forget, as do Non-dualists, 
the infallible instructions laid down by other inspired sages or 
by the Lord Himself. Thus Maitreya would have been aware 
of the unambiguous teaching of Vispu's supremacy over ail, as 
exemplified in Bhrgu’s test of the three gods. 

So what can the identity indicated by the sage mean ? 
Vadiraja says that we are to understand that there is no opposi¬ 
tion, or contrariety, between the three; the three share a common 
bliss and a common interest in the creation, maintenance, and 
destruction of the world. Moreover, the supreme Vispu supports 
the other two and pervades their being. But this is the extent 
of the “identity,” he says. The essences of each arc different; 
and Vispu is especially distinguishable from the other two by 
His supremacy. 

190-192. But a “wise man” who would say with eloquent 
words postulating a merely provisional reality of the world 
(vyavaharikata) that this truth (of the Lord’s supremac^) 
guaranteed by the seer is (ultimately) false is to be publicly 
questioned by discriminating judges in this way: “Why do 
you renounce this path of the seer ?” If you want to 

1. J.M. Sanyal, trans., The Srimod-Bhagabatam of Krishna-Lwaipa- 
yana Vyasa, II, Book IV, p. 121. 
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appropriate what is opposed to it on the strength of 
identity>texts in Scripture (like “One only, without a 
second’’), then all 1 can say is that not one of the great sages, 
the visionaries (written of) in the Scriptures, beginning with 
Vasistha were acquainted with this novel (interpretation of) 
Scripture. 

COMMENT: Non-dualists, as we have seen, say that scriptural 
texts speaking of Vi^pu’s supremacy are vyavahirika utterances: 
though they lead men to salvation, they are not ultimately true. 
Non-dualists base this interpretation of such texts on the so- 
called “identity-texts” of the Upanisads (“I am Brahman,” etc.), 
which declare the ultimately real existence of Brahman alone. 
Vadiraja argues that no sage ^ and certainly not the Vi^Qu-wor- 
shipping Maitreya—who is told of in the Scriptures ever enun¬ 
ciates the “novel” vyavaharika-doctrine. Thus there is no 
reason to suppose that when the Scriptures speak of the Lord’s 
supremacy over all (and therefore difference from all), they are 
speaking anything but the plain and simple truth. 

193a-b. And how is it that the author of the Brahmasuira, 
Vedavyasa, he who abridged this (supposed) narration (of 
identity in the Veda), does not understand the meaning of 
the Veda ? 

comment: Vedavyasa is the mythical sage and author of 
the Veda (here meaning the Upanisads) and the Brahmasutra, 
which is a summary of the teachings of the Upanisads. Vadiraja 
is asking how Sankara in his famous Commentary on the Siitra 
could have found therein the doctrine of non-dualism, together 
with the underpinning vyavaharika-doctrine. For since this 
doctrine does not appear in the Veda (as established in the 
previous verse), how could it appear in an abbreviated version 
of the Veda ? Could Vedavyasa, the very writer of the Veda, 
have misunderstood what he wrote ? He must have if Non- 
dualists have legitimately found their doctrine in the Sutra, 
But that is a preposterous assumption. 

193b-196. How is it that the Lord, the Vedas, Vedavyasa, and 
these Vedic visionaries never taught the meaning which you 
have proclaimed ? Certainly these learned ones are not frauds. 
Since they wouldn’t proclaim this “truth” of yours, the great 
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sages simply weren’t aware of this “truth.'* Or why didn’t 
Suka, when opposition to Kr^a’s sovereignty arose,(have the 
priests) say in response (to their awakening) on that 
occasion, Prayer to Him is the delusion of men” ? 
comment: Vadiraja first says that the sage-teachers and 
sage-authors would have been deceivers if they hadn’t taught 
what they knew. And that possibility cannot be seriously 
entertained either by Dualists or Non-dualists. Thus the 
reason that there is no mention of the vyavaharika-doctrine is 
simply that the sages knew of no such truth. Had they, he goes 
on to say, then Suka, the narrator of the Bhagavata Purdna, 
would have written Book 10, Chapter 23, in quite a different 
fashion. 

There Suka tells how a certain community of Brahmanas 
in their spiritual pride failed to honor a request by Krsna for 
rice. These men, when they realized their offense, quickly 
repented, whereupon they regained a true perspective and 
were able to speak of themselves as “powerless selves” and 
Krsna (Vispu) as “the Lord of all benedictions.After 
this perspective had been regained, they reflected, “Verily, 
the Ulqsion of the almighty Lord is capable of infatuating even 
the Yogins,”^ Vadiraja here asks why, if Non-dualism were 
true, the priests, once their vision had been restored, should 
react in so unexpected a way — in a way obviously extolling 
Kr^a's absolute supremacy overmen, not His identity with them. 
Why hadn’t the priests spoken of entreaty or prayer to 
Krsna as being delusive, as would be fitting in a Non-dualist 
universe ? Why, in other words, did they awake as theists 
and not as monists ? 

197. Moreover, because of the truth of the scriptural 
passage, “(This Supreme Being) is unattached,”* and be¬ 
cause of the truth of the scriptural passage, “From whom 
words (return)”* the (doctrine of the) identity with the 
Pure Consciousness of Brahman is not attached to (or 
consonant with) Scripture. 

L Sanyal, Srimad-Bhagabatam^ IV, p. 104. 

2. Ibid, IV, p. 103. 

3. Brhaddrattyaka Upa/tifad 4.3.15, 1 6. 

4. Taittiriya Up^^ad 2.4.1. 
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comment: These two texts speak of Brahman’s inaccessi¬ 
bility and ineifability, and are both quoted (the first thrice) by 
Sankara in his Commentary on the Brahmasutras. Moreover, 
Sankara makes it clear that he takes the Brhaddranyaka text 
quite literally: After quoting it he immediately says that any 
text speaking of some quality of the Self, or Brahman, “is (not 
for the purpose of teaching that the Self really possesses those 
qualities, but is) merely meant to glorify the Self/’^ 

Vadiraja wants to know how anyone who accepts the literal 
truth of these texts can turn around and declare on the basis of 
Scripture the non-duality of such a Brahman. For isn’t the 
truth of non-duality communicated in words which do attach 
themselves to Brahman and make this Brahman quite precisely 
accessible ? 

198. Also, because you say that your thesis predicating the 
partlessness (of Brahman) is true, the identity-texts cannot 
stand. What (valid) meaning do you expect to arrive at 
by contradicting Scripture ? 

comment: Brahman’s “partlessness” (akhao^atva) is an 
important doctrine in Non-dualism, In his Commentary 
Sankara refers to the text describing Brahman as “without 
parts, without actions, tranquil, without fault, without taint” ^ 
to support the doctrine.^ In the course of his exposition !§an- 
kara makes it quite clear that he regards a literal interpretation 
of the text as the paramarthika, or ultimately true, truth. But 
that interpretation, says Vadiraja, creates a difficulty for the 
Non-dualist. For the identity-texts themselves are at most 
merely a part of the oneness of Brahman; they are obviously 
not completely identical with the bliss-core of Brahman's inner 
nature. But Brahman is partlcss; so the only way of somehow 
subsuming the identity-texts under the august Oneness of 
Brahman, and in that way accounting for their truth, is lost to 
the Non-dualist. 

Vadiraja then asks in irony how his opponent hopes to 
establish the truth of his identity by contradicting Scripture 
instead of following it. 

1. Sankara, Commentary, II, p, ^48. 

2. ^vetdsvatara l/panlfod, 6,19. 

3. Cf. iSankara, Commentary, I, p. 349. 
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199. This holy text (in the supported by the scrip¬ 

tural texts signifying diiTerenoe> having outlawed (your) 
identity as unscriptural, would bring about an understand¬ 
ing of the very beliefs of the great sages. 

<x)Mment: He concludes that the texts of the Upaniwds 
and the Bhdgavata together speak of a real difference between 
Brahman and all other beings and invalidate the non-duality 
of his opponents. 

2p0-203a. Moreover, if the (doctrine of the) annulment of 
the scriptural texts (indicating difference) were merely con¬ 
ventional (vyavaharika), there would be no fear for the Furdf^a- 
texts (smrti); and the scriptural texts would certainly speak 
the real truth in an ultimately real way (paramarthatas), for 
according to your (own) teaching the annulment would not be 
(ultimately) valid; (and) just as my duality, (which you 
regard as) merely conventional, is not menacing to you, so 
also there is no menace (in my estimation) to the PMro??a-texts 
over a merely conventional annulment. If (on the other 
hand) this (annulment) were ultimately real, then it annuls 
even the identity-texts; then too, identity being non-existent, 
there would be no fear for the Purafw-texts. 
comment: Non-dualists hold that Brahman-Knowledge 
alone is ultimately real (paramarthika); it is Knowledge which 
consists in a conceptionless Bliss-Consciousness such as none 
but the liberated experience; it is precisely this Consciousness 
which is Brahman, the “Knowledge of Brahman” and Brahman 
being identical. Furthermore, this Knowledge, according to 
Non-dualists, annuls conventional (vyavaharika) knowledge, 
including all knowledge of difference. Now Vadiraja wants 
to know if this annulment is merely apparent (vyavaharika) 
or real (paramarthika). If only apparent, then the difference- 
texts in Scripture and the testimony of the Bhdgavata examined 
above is unchallenged, for a merely apparent annulment is no 
annulment at all. If, on the other hand, the annulment is 
real, then since the identity-texts themselves arc part of the 
world, and since the opponent’s knowledge of identity is con¬ 
ceptual (and therefore to be distinguished from the annulling 
Brahman-Knowledge), the identity-texts and the knowledge 
acquired from them are no more valid than any of the difference- 
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texts. That being so, how can one go about preaching identity ? 
Certainly there is nothing to fear from a doctrine based on 
scriptural texts which have been annulled.^ 

203fa-2l>4a. If this Scriptural passage (‘This Supreme Being 
is unattached’') were an injunction against the attribute of 
attachment (of karma in Brahman), then according to you 
the passage would be an injunction against the attribute 
of (Brahman’s) difference (from all things). 

COMMENT: He says that Non-dualists are prone to see non- 
duality in texts which have nothing to do with non-duality. 
He says that, for example, the text cited above in verse 197, 
which really purports to say that Brahman is free of any 
karmic attachment, is misconstrued by Non-dualists to indicate 
Brahman’s non-secondness (or “freedom from difference”). 
In other words, the Non-dualist thinks that the said “non¬ 
attachment” indicates an opposition between Brahman and the 
world so radical that nothing less than a relation of Reality vs. 
non-reality is called for; for only so radical an opposition could 
explain why there is no residual attachment whatever of the 
world to Brahman. The Dualist, on the other hand, believes 
that Brahman can be free of any such “attachment” but at the 
same time the world be real — in which case it is correct to talk 
about a real (not merely an apparent) difference between the two. 

204b-205a. Furthermore, in the event of a complete standoff 
(vyasahga) because of the mutual contradiction between those 
Upani^dic statements indicating identity and those indicat¬ 
ing difference, why shouldn’t these words (in the Bhdgavafa) 
establish the true meaning ? 

comment: In other words, the excerpts cited from the later 
work (see verses 176-189) unambiguously establish, he says, 
the real difference of Visnu-Krsna from all other beings, includ¬ 
ing Brahma and Siva.* He feels that, if it were true that the 
identity-texts and difference-texts in the Upanisads succeed 

1. Cf. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaiia, pp. 60-62. 

2. Actually the Bkdgavata Pura^ is neither systematically dualistic nor 
non-dualisiic. As Dasgupta {Indian Philosophy^ TV, p. 26) correctly says, it 
is collection of accretions from different hands at different times and not 
a systematic whole." 
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only in annulling each other, thus resulting in an inconclusive 
draw, then the testimony of the Purojja (which Dualists regard 
as authoritative) should be invoked as the tie-breaker. In that 
way the truth of difference could be satisfactorily^established. 
(Dualists more typically argue that for every one identity-text 
in the Vedas and Upani^ds there are many difference-texts.) 

205b-206a. If the (doctrine of the) annulment (of differ¬ 
ence) has force through an alliance (of the doctrine) 
with an ultimately real identity, why isn’t it just as easily 
impotent through a connection with difference not (ultima¬ 
tely real) ? 

comment: The opponent says that the doctrine of the annul¬ 
ment of difference at the final liberation, although vyavaharika 
like every other doctrine or conceptual mode of thought, can 
nevertheless be regarded as “having force” because allied with the 
paramarlhika identity. Vadiraja believes his opponent is over¬ 
looking a different kind of alliance — that of the annulment- 
doctrine with difference. The doctrine is itself a particular, 
distinct entity in the universe of differences. In other words, 
though the doctrine may be associated Avith the ultimately real 
identity because it furthers the realization of this identity, the 
doctrine itself is an instance of difference. In that case there is 
every reason to assume that the Non-dualist would disregard 
the annulment-doctrine. Or at least he would if he were logical. 

206b-208a. If the principle in (determining) ascendancy is 
(as you say) the force in what is antagonistic (to difference), 
then (we say that) difference too would be a truth, (and) 
with a force still more forceful: the real truth would be 
the falseness of your identity, implicated (as it is) by the 
contradicting Purdna texts signifying difference. 

COMMENT : Vadiraja simply wants his opponent to know he can 
play his game. If the opponent can arbitrarily say that identity 
(“whatis antagonistic to difference”) has force, and that difference 
is thereby invalidated, on the basis of some identity-texts, then 
he (Vadiraja) has every right to say — and moreover is less 
arbitrary in saying, since he has the Purdna on his side as well 
as the many difference-texts in Scripture — that difference has a 
greater force, and that identity is thereby invalidated. 
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208a-20^. The Pur^-text, united with and articulated 
according to the difference-texts in Scripture, confirmed 
by the practice of wise men known as interrogation, will 
invalidate the doctrine of a merely conventional truth and 
demonstrate the actual truth- 

cx)mment: He says here that after all the arguments are in, 
the identity-theory cannot stand. The difference of th^ Lord 
from all else is valid, for none of the Non-dualist ruses has 
succeeded in establishing the “merely conventionar’ truth of 
the Bhagavata-p^ssages declaring the real difference of God 
from his real universe. 

2€9b-2]0. If truth is (said to be) inappropriate to either 
(identity or difference exclusively on the basis of Upani- 
sadic declarations), difference alone, 1 say, would be true. 
For there is the sacred text making the imprecation, 
“Truth is difference (truth is difference)*’; (such) language 
pressing home the truth of identity is known by neither 
you nor me. 

comment: Like the preceding verses, this passage attempts 
to resolve the supposed ambiguity in the Upanisads in the favor 
of difference by looking outside them. Vadiraja says that the 
demonstrative, unmistakable language declaring the truth of 
difference in the above imprecation is unmatched by any similar 
declaration of the truth of identity. Thus difference should 
be given the nod on the basis of that alone. (The statement in 
question, though labeled sruti by Vadiraja, is in none of the 
principal Upanisads or the Gita. It may be in one of the 
Br^hma^as). 

211-212a. If a oneness consisting of Brahman who is 
Truth were, as you say, the truth (propounded in Scripture), 
then tell me — how is this truth (supposedly) based on the 
real meaning (consistent with) the meaning of the injunction, 
(“Brahman is the Truth, Knowledge, infinite”) ? By what 
means would this (meaning of oneness) supersede the truth 
of the more immediate sense of difference (conveyed by 
the passage) ? 

comment: In this passage Vadiraja rebuts one of the “two 
principal Vedanta texts by which the Sahkarites seek to 
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establish their theory of absolute monism... In this text> 
“Brahman is Truth, Knowledge, infinite,Non-dualists find 
that, as Sankara puts it, “intelligence constitutes the essential 
nature of the highest Brahman,”® or in other words, that Brah¬ 
man is intelligence (or “Pure Consciousness’")' 

Dualists ask of their opponents at this point: 

Is Brahman, to whom all these qualities are attributed, 
a simple unity in Himself, or is He a complex of many 
qualities, truth, knowledge, infinite, etc., which have 
different connotations and arc not synonymous ? Pure 
intelligence {caitanya) is one, but these epithets are many.^ 
Vadiraja and Madhva both say that the plurality of Brahman’s 
attributes is inescapable if the primary sense of such texts is 
taken seriously. Brahman, therefore, is not even in Himself 
non-dual. 

212b. And in the possessive compound (“having no 
second”), there would be a union with It (Brahman), not 
an identity with It. 

commei^t: The text referred to here describes Brahman 
as "one only, without a second.”® In verse 24 Vadiraja argued 
that “without a second” (“advitiyam”) should be treated as a 
possessive compound; here he assumes that it is. Non-second- 
ness should thus be treated, he feels, as an attribute of Brahman, 
just as were Truth, Knowledge, and Infinity above. The 
meaning of the text is, as we learned in verse 24, that there is 
no one equal (or second) to Brahman, not that all is identical 
to Brahman. 

Thus there is no cause for alarm in either of these two classic 
'‘identity-texts.” 

213-214a. Furthermore, the truth would reside in the non- 
annullable meaning of the Scriptures, not in that (which is) 
annulled. If even you admit that the meaning of the scrip¬ 
tural non-duality statements is invalidated because of the 

1. Dasgupla, Indian Philosophy, IV, p. 125, 

2. Taittiriya Upanifod 2.1. 

3. Safikara, Commentary, II, p. 34. 

4. Dasgupta, Indian f^hUosophy, IV, p. 126. 

5. Chandogya 
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contradiction (of thpm) by sense-knowledge, etc;, how now 
is there truth in them ? 

COMMENT: Non-dualists do not in fact admit that their 
non-duality texts are invalidated because of their incongruity 
with what the senses tell us; they do, however, admit the in¬ 
congruity, and that admission is tantamount in Vadiraja^s mind 
to an admission of invalidation. At the very least it casts 
great doubt about the sense-defying interpretation given by 
Non-dualists. 

This argument is a take-oif on Non-dualist argumentation, 
A Non-dualist will say that all difference is ultimately invalid 
because contradicted by the identity-texts, Vadiraja Bgures 
he has at least as much right to argue that identity is invalidated 
by sense-knowledge, particularly when the latter is buttressed 
by the scriptural duality-texts. 

A word about sense-knowledge (pratyaksa) in relation to 
Dualism would be helpful. Madhva and all of the latter philo¬ 
sophers of his school had the highest regard for sense knowledge, 
and indeed for inferential knowledge, both of which attest the 
reality of a world of souls and material objects second to 
3rahman. Their regard is signalized by this quotation from 
Ma dhva’s Vl^t^utattvanirnaya : 

...difference between Jiva [individual soul] and Brahman 
is given by the independent authority of Pratyak^ and in- 
■ ference. In that case, identity-texts would be unable to 
set aside this difference, which has been duly established by 
Pratyaksa and inference. The Bheda-Srutis [duality-texts] 
would then be adding to the weight of the earlier perception 
and inference about the reality of the diflerence between 
Jiva and Brahman.' 

214b-215. When (a meticulous concern for) the primary 
sense (of language) is out of place, one employs a non-literal 
sense adopted to the different manner of speaking that 
kinsmen use (among themselves), and (thereby) happily 
relaxes with them, (In this the chances of) quarreling in the 
family would not be (so likely), nor, on the other hand, 
would all the world (outside the family) condemn (the 
practice). 

1. Sharma, Madkva's Teachings, p. 58. 
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commekt: Id verse 212a Vadiraja challenged Non-dualists 
for resorting to a secondary sense to explain away the duality- 
passages in Scripture, Here he defends, in conjunction with the 
testimony of our senses, his own reinterpretation of the non¬ 
duality texts in Scripture. He is saying in so many words that 
the "‘identity-texts’* are troublesome only if read literally. But 
men, particularly intimates, do not always depend on the literal 
meaning of language when conversing. Any man well acquainted 
with another is able to supply the context for any statements 
the other makes; he knows if the other is speaking figuratively 
or literally, cautiously or casually. Had VMiraja known 
Christianity, he might have argued that Just as Christ’s ‘'family*^ 
of disciples did not regard their master's human nature voided 
by his words, “I and the Father are one,” so the reader intimately 
acquainted with the Upanisads should not regard the world as 
voided by the statement, “One only, without a second.” 

It is interesting that Vadiraja not only explains why occasional 
non-literal language is used; he also defends its use. It is more 
appropriate among kinsmen, he says, than formal, cautious 
language; for the relaxation that this more casual approach 
to speaking affords keeps tempers down and spirits buoyant. 
So it is perfectly understandable, even commendable, that such 
“family-statements” as “I am Brahman” or “That art thou” 
appear in the Upani^ds, And there is good reason not to 
interpret these identity-texts literally, particularly in light of our 
own sense-knowledge which makes it all but certain that such 
texts should not be taken literally. 

216-217. Furthermore, how can this word “merely conven¬ 
tionally true” (vyavaharika), spun out of your own head 
(svakapola), be applied to the utterly transcendent (apauru- 
aeya) words of Scripture and to the Parana fashioned by the 
Supreme Spirit (mahapurusa), merely out of bias for your 
own doctrine ? Analogously, who would put rhinestones on 
a priceless necklace of jewels ? 

comment: The only ultimately valid knowledge according 
to Non-dualism is anubhava^ or direct experience of Brahman; 
sense-knowledge, including knowledge of the Scriptures, is 
according to them, as we are well aware by now, ultimately 
invalid (vyavaharika). But how, Vadiraja asks, can Scripture 
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be considered invalid ? As Dasgupta, explaining Madhva’s 
view on the subject, says: “The Vedas are regarded as having 
by themselves independent force of knowledge* They are 
uncreated (apaurufeya) and eternal (nitya). They are valid 
means of knowledge, and yet, since their validity is not derived 
from the speech of any person, they must be regarded as un¬ 
created*’*^ According to Dualists, the Bhdgavata Pura^ is 
hardly less authoritative; although not “uncreated,” it was 
created by God Himself* So how, Vadiraja asks, can Non¬ 
dualists dare to apply the concept “vyavaharika,” which is based 
on nothing but their own selfish needs, to these inspired words ? 
They may as well fashion a necklace of supposedly priceless 
jewels with cheap, pretentious rhinestones* 

218. O ignorant man i Though bom into the family of 
sages (whose teachings arc recounted in the Scriptures 
and Puranas), you vainly revile them, the very founders of 
the family; you are this noble clan’s destroyer — of this 
there is no doubt. 

comment: All Vedantins-—Dualists and Non-dualists alike— 
are members of one family: all profess to base their belief on the 
Vedas, particularly the Upanisads, and most revere certain of 
the Puranas* Vadiraja is saying that the Non-dualist doctrine 
declaring these Scriptures to be non-ultimate is detrimental to 
the family. Not only does it split up the family, but by its very 
nature — as something which cuts of the hand that feeds it — it 
makes the Ved^ta an object of ridicule. 

21^221. “Thus the inspired sages on the Sarasvati, worship¬ 
ping the lotus-like feet of the (Supreme) Spirit in order to 
remove man's doubts, went to His protection.” Think over 
this verse conce ming the reward (of His worshippers). You 
may be sure that this worship of the Supreme Spirit, which 
destroys the doubts that men are prey to, does bring about 
the attainment of Him. What man of learning out of 
some perverse obstinacy would ^call this speech from the cele¬ 
brated chapter (in the Bhdgavata) “only conventionally 
true” in the midst of an assembly of the wise ? 

1. Dasgupta, Indian Phihsophyj IV, pp. 202-203. 
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comment: Verse 219 is the conclusion to the story telling 
how the sages ascertained Visnu’s supremacy. 

This passage throws into relief the mischief that the vyavahi- 
rika-doctrine can work. Since all of Scripture would be 
invalidated, the race of men would flounder: It would be 
unrealistic to expect a reward for a life of devotion; it would 
be absurd to look to the Lord in awe of his might or in expect¬ 
ation of his succor. For to do these things would be to act 
according to a ‘"revelation/* the content of which is ultimately 
unreal (vyavaharika). But, on the other hand, if the identity- 
doctrine and its facilitating vyavaharika-doctrine are repudiated, 
this bleak picture changes; for Scripture, true once again, is a 
valid guide to lead men through their lives into eternity. How„ 
then, asks Vadiraja, can any wise, not to mention religious, man 
hold a doctrine so perfidious ? 

222-224. Moreover, why don’t you openly acknowledge 
that this- nebulous term (“vyavaharika”) renders (Scripture) 
untrue and unrevelatory ? If the vyavaharika-doctrine is 
- considered in this way, (then), because (your own inter¬ 
pretation of) the identity-sp^ches is contradicted, the whole 
of Scripture — even that part which relates to ceremony 
and sacrifices (karmakan^a) as well as that part which deals 
with Brahman (brahmakarida), (the first) revealing the 
observances both obligatory and optional, (the second) 
estabUshing the difference (of Brahman from his creatures 
and the world) and such like — (the whole of Scripture) 
brings happiness to good people (everywhere). 
comment: This passage shows the circular thinking of his 
adversaries: If, as Non-dualists say, all of Scripture, since 
distinguishable from the direct experience of Brahman-Cpn- 
sciousness, is vyavaharika along with the rest of the world, then 
the identity-texts in Scripture would be vyavaharika too. But 
the vyavaharika-doctrine itself was born precisely because 
Non-dualists took these texts as true. In other words, this 
doctrine was invented specifically to accommodate, to make 
possible, a doctrine of identity which was consistent. That is 
why Vadiraja says in effect that, when the vyavaharika-doctrine 
“renders Scripture untrue and unrevelatory,” the doctrine 
paradoxically certifies this same Scripture and, because Scrip- 
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ture assumes the validity of difference in all its pronouncements, 
certifies the truth of difference as well. Thus Scripture is depend¬ 
able, and good people everywhere are happy. 

The same argument appeared in verse 202b-203a. 

225-226. Why don’t you ever come out and say within an 
assembly, “All these (words about the Lord and about 
religious duty) are untrue and unrevelatory !” If you are 
afraid to say that it is obvious that Scripture is unautho- 
ritative, then the fault would be compounded because 
the censure of Scripture is veiled; in that way, you fool, 
there is the additional deception of good people. 
comment: Non-dualists teach that much of Scripture — 
particularly ritualistic and theistic statements — is merely a 
series of concessions made to the common man in his half¬ 
earnest search for salvation. This teaching, Vadiraja has made 
clear above, is a grave error. But what makes matters worse 
is that Non-dualists refuse to part with the Scriptures; they 
regard them (particularly the identity-texts) as man’s means of 
release. Vadiraja believes that this stance is hypocritical; it 
would be better to openly declare the Scriptures’ fraudulence 
once for all and then dispense with them, rather than to ham¬ 
string them with the disabling vyavaharika-doctrine yet at the 
same time cling to them either for a false security or in order to 
kand tall in the deceived eyes of the world. For in that case 
the enemy would at least be recognized for what he was and his 
statements presumed, suspect rather than trustingly adopted. 
(This passage repeats the theme of verses 45-46). 

227-229. And when the same (vyavaharika-doctrine), 
opposing both (identity-and-difference-) texts alike, sets aside 
(their) validity, then how can you abandon the many 
(difference-texts in favor of a few identity-texts) ? Your 
texts would deserve to be invalidated because not conform¬ 
ing to the rule (imposed by your own vyavaharika- 
doctrine which nullihed all texts). If not, why is a 
Buddhist, valuing the (few) scriptural statements favor¬ 
able to him, ignoring all the rest of Scripture opposed to him 
— (why is he) not right while you, sir, are ? Hence this 
filthy demoness-of-a-sophistry (the ,vyavaharika-doctrine) is 
not to be brought into an assembly of the wise. 
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COMMENT: He says that a Non-dualist Hindu who nullifies 
all of the Scripture with his vyavaharika-doctrine, but then 
champions certain texts in this s£unc nullified Scripture, is 
exactly like a Buddhist. For a Buddhist also rejects the Vedas 
(though for a different reason) while nonetheless believing 
certain doctrines (reincarnation, karma, etc.) originally taught 
in the Vedas. Is it logical, Vadiraja asks, to assume that the 
Non-dualist can pick-and-choose the few scraps of truth in 
Scripture with any greater accuracy than the Buddhist ? Of 
course not. So the . Scripture-devouring vyavaharika-doctrine 
must be dropped; the Non-dualist must reassert the full and 
ultimate truth of all of Scripture — or else be as arbitrary as a 
Buddhist in choosing what in Scripture he values. 

230. Therefore, according to those seers who know all 
things, Visiju, so vastly different from the (myriad) souls 
whose state has been determined to be low, was of a nature 
judged (by the seers as) supreme, 

comment; Vadiraja here rests his case. The vyavaharika- 
doctrine having been rebutted, men can rely on the words of 
the Upanisads and, in particular, of the Bhdgavata Purdna to 
speak the unblemished, ultimate truth. Thus the Bhdgavata- 
passage declaring VisQu^s (Krspa^s) supremacy and man's 
inferiority relative to Him can be confidently regarded as true. 



XL A DILEMMA FOR NON-DUALISM: 

EITHER BRAHMAN ITSELF OR 
MERE MATTER SUFFERS 
KARMIC DEBTS ^ 

231-232. If the Supreme Being and a soul are identical (as 
you claim), then the soul baking in hell (naraka)^ for its sins 
will experience the harsh pain, and te Blessed One, dwelling 
eternally in the heart (here meaning the soul) in order to 
incite both the activity and the experience of this (soul), 
would (Himself) suffer by virtue of its suffering. 
comment: With these verses Vadiraja begins to explore 
another absurd consequence of Non-dualism. He acknowledges 
along with his adversary that certain souls suffer in hell, accord- 
int to the law of karma,^ for their sins. But if that is the case, 
he goes on to say, then Non-dualists are in for an embarrass^ 
ment. For they take Yajnavalkya literally when he says, “On 
the heart. Your Majesty, all beings are supported. The heart, 
verily. Your Majesty, is the Supreme Brahman.” ^ Thus they 
are compelled to draw the conclusion, Vadiraja claims, that 
Brahman itself must suffer the very pains of hell that the soul 
(or “heart”), with which it is identical, is suffering. And how 
can Brahman, which Non-dualists regard as unimpeded Bliss- 
Consciousness, do that ? 

233. It is proper to hold that only the soul can sin but that 
matter cannot sin. Ask yourself whether expiation (for sins) 
is proper to a man or to a can. 

comment: Vadiraja is wary lest his Non-dualist opponent, 
in order to protect the Atman from the imputation of sin and 

*Part of this Ch. has already appeared in my article in Religidua studies 
(Cambridge Uni.) Vol. 12, No. 3 (Sept. 1976), pp, 281-90. 

L Naraka, usually translated “heir’, is one of the devices by which 
souls which have led wicked lives are justly punished. As in Christianity, it 
is popularly regarded as a fiery pit where the guilty souls are tormented. 
Unlike Christianity, Hindus (with the lone exception of the Dualists of Vfldi- 
raja’s school) regard hell as temporary — really more of a purgatory than a 
hell. 

2. The karma-doctrine states that a soul will in the end reap precisely 
what it sows in a perfectly just moral universe. 

3. Bxkaddra^yaka Upanisod 4.1.7; Radhakrishnan, The Principal 
VpanisadSy p. 252. 
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suffering due it, since either of these would hardly befit Brahman 
said to be identical with it, should maintain in the course of 
argumentation that it is not the soul (jivatman) which sins (or 
commits any act, for that matter), but rather the antahkara^ja, 
or inner mental organ. Vadiraja reminds his opponent that 
Non-dualism maintains that this organ is an extremely trans¬ 
parent material stuff; by itself, therefore, it is not conscious, 
it is not intelligent; as superimposed on the Pure Consciousness 
(Atman-Brahman), it merely conditions this Consciousness; it may 
be considered as the lens focusing the light of Consciousness.^ 

It would be useless, therefore, for the Non-dualist to point 
to the antahkara^ia as the seat of sin and suffering. Can matter 
experience the suffering of hell ? If so, then one may as well say 
that a can is capable of suffering as well as a man.^ 

234. Furthermore, the body’s inner mental organ and the 
like (i.e., buddhi, ahamkara) cannot be the seat of sin, as 
you would require, because in deep (dreamless) sleep, 
when everything (except the Consciousness of Bliss) is 
dissolved, the basis of sin would happen not to exist. 
comment: Non-dualists distinguish the blissful Atman that 
is our *‘real Self’* from the antahkara^a (‘'inner mental organ”) 
manas (“mind”), buddhi (“intellect”), and ahamkara (“ego”), 
all of which are matter and in themselves unconscious. They 
say that ordinary consciousness is a result of the reflection of 
Pure Consciousness on these material instruments of perception. 
Now Non-dualists regard the state of dreamless sleep as the one 
instance in the life of an ordinary man when Brahman-Con¬ 
sciousness shines through unhindered: “According to them, 
no one has the experience of ‘I’ in the deep-slccp-state.”^ In 
other words, all of the machinery of ordinary consciousness is 
dissolved. 


1. Cf. Dasgupla, Indian Philosophyy IT, pp. 76-77, for a detailed explana¬ 
tion of the relation of Con^iousness to antabkara^a. 

2. Actually Vfidiraja asks the Non-dualist lo consider whether a man or 
an arroWy not a can, is able to suffer. But since the verse in Sanskrit is 
especially effective because nqranam (of men) and sarandm (of arrows) rhyme, 
i have rendered the rhyme rather than the literal meaning into English. 

3. Narain, Madhva Refutaiioriy p. 71. 
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VAdiraja retorts that this teaching is inconsistent with the karma- 
doctrine as interpreted by Non-dualists, at least as long as they 
insist on regarding the antahkaraoa as somehow the scat of sin. 
His argument is the same as Vyasatirtha’s, reported by Narain: 
The denial of the ego in the deep-sleep-state entails the 
discontinuity of the ‘*1’’ that enters this realm of oblivion 
with the result that it is difiUcuit to be convinced that the 
same sleeper has awakened. In other words, the ego in the 
deep-sleep would make the recognition of personality impos¬ 
sible .... Because the individual before sleep was a different 
personality, all his actions must be supposed to have remained 
fruitless. Not only this, the enjoyments of the awakened 
individual would appear to be due to no karma at all.^ 

Simply stated, the existence of karma is inexplicable if the scat of 
sin is the egoistic mental organ; for this organ is said to dissolve 
during deep sleep, and the new one that would replace it upon 
awakening would be discontinuous with the first. 

235, Moreover, since this (antahkarajja) is dissolved, the 
dissolution (in turn) of deep sleep (and subsequent return of 
ordinary consciousness) would be inexplicable; for, as the 
clear-sighted say, it is karma which is the cause of every¬ 
thing that happens. 

comment: He says that if the antahkarana, the scat of sin 
and .repository of karma, is dissolved, then the routine karmic 
effect of waking would in itself be inexplicable. There should 
be an endless sL^pl 

236-237a. Furthermore, you hold that Ignorance clings 
to the reflection (of Pure Consciousness, namely the soul); 

(in that case) certainly sin and the rebirths marked by 
dubkha (suffering) which result from it would pervade the 
soul itself. Talk it over with children: “What is responsible 
for doing right and wrong T (Thcyll tell youl) 
comment: Vadiraja is here asking the Non-dualists merely to 
heed the consequences of their own teaching. If the soul is, as 

, 1. Narain, Madhva Refutation, p. 73, See Dasgupia, Indian Phiiosophy, 
IV, p. 236, for a shorter exposition of the same argument, and ibid.^ p. 243, 
for a Non-dualist counter-argument. 
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they say, the locus of Ignorance (avidya), then the soul itself 
must experience the eifects of this Ignorance, which are sin and 
the round of rebirths resulting from sin. The mechanical, 
insentient antahkarana (mental organ) may indeed be a necessary 
cause of sin and so forth, but certainly it does not experience 
the sin or its consequences; only the soul can do that. Even 
children, he concludes, know the difference between spirit and 
matter. They know that it is the conscious soul itself which 
commits sin and suffers the consequences. 

237b“239. Furthermore, a particular momentary, perishable 
thought is not (the same as) the result (of it existing) at 
a different time. A present mental state (buddhi) is the doer; 
another, existing at a different time, experiences (the deed's 
karmic fruit): indeed one commits sins, another suffers the 
consequence ! A man of wisdom would ask (at this point): 
How could the extinction of what has been caused and the 
emergence of what is uncaused possibly come about ? 
Therefore the soul itself is both the doer and the enjoyer 
(or sufferer of consequences) since it (alone) is permanent. 
comment: Vadiraja says that if the antahkarapa, which is 
non-spiritual and is ultimately no more than a convenient 
designation of a series of mental states (here labeled buddhis), 
is the doer and expcriencer rather than the Atman, then the law 
of karma would become unmanageable. For the mental states 
which collectively make up the antahkarana are discrete — the 
percept of a pot, for example, is both temporally and qualita¬ 
tively different from that of a piece of cloth — and thus there is 
no principle of continuity which enables us to contend that/the 
first percept is related to the second. More to the point, there 
is no basis for asserting a relationship between the mental state 
of a particular evil desire and the mental state of pain said to 
be karmically produced by the desire. The law of karma, 
says our author, would be made a shambles of, for this law is 
grounded on the assumption that whatever docs an action itself 
reaps the consequences of that action. 

It is necessary then that there be a principle of continuity, 
he says, if the karma-doctrine is to apply. It is necessary to 
regard one and the same thing as both the doer and the enjoyer. 
What might that be ? It could be only the jivatman, he says. 
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for it alone persists. It alone weaves the disparate mental 
events into a single tapestry. But, of course, if the jivatman is 
the actor and enjoyer/suffcrer, it would obviously have to be 
different from the ever-blissful Brahman-Consciousness, and 
Non-dualism would have to be abandoned, 

240-241. Moreover, if the qualities of right (dharma) and 
wrong (adharma) are postulated only of the mental states, 
then the destruction of these two (qualities) would doubt¬ 
lessly ensue because of the destruction of their cause. 
And therefore the production of new mental states and 
even the attainment of heaven would be inexplicable. Thus 
these qualities belong only to the soul. 
comment: We have seen that according to Non-dualism 
activity and enjoyment belong not to the soul or jivatman, but to 
the antahkarana, and that this antahkaraua consists of a succession 
of mental states known as buddhi. Now among these mental 
states, we arc here reminded, are those we characterize as right 
and wrong, good or evil. Indeed, Non-dualists themselves 
speak of a buddhi as a “mental state of determination or aflSrma- 
tion'’^ — as, in other words, a state of willing. 

But these mental states are momentary, we are reminded. 
Thus, as they perish, so does the good or evil done by them. 
But since, according to the law of karma, it is precisely the free 
activity of the antahkarana as manifested in its good or evil 
mental states which brings about the corresponding rewards or 
punishments, these latter are inexplicable. So there is no cause 
whatever for the future experiences of happiness or sorrow; 
indeed the attainment of heaven so confidently expected by 
Non-dualists for an upstanding moral life becomes impossible; 
for the doer of the good deeds — the various buddhis—which 
would be expected to land the soul in this temporary land of 
bliss perish as soon as the good that they do is done. 

So again some principle of continuity is essential if right and 
wrong are to bear their corresponding fruit. This principle 
is the soul which is both the doer and the enjoyer, as the karmic 
law of strict justice requires. 


1. Dasgupta, Indian Philosophy, II, p. 75. 
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242. Moreover, since in that case (i.e., in the event that 
right and wrong are perpetrated by the mental states) the 
fruit of sin would belong to something different from that 
which had committed the sin, the experience of the torment 
of hell would have to apply to the soul itself (i.e., to the 
same entity which has sinned). 

comment: If one entity sins and another suffers the fruit, 
the law of karma is caricatured. Some principle of continuity 
is required if the law is to be intelligible. This principle is the 
soul. But since the soul is thereby the sufferer, it is absurd to 
identify it with Brahman, as Non-dualists do. 

Vadiraja’s refutation now takes a somewhat different direc¬ 
tion; he begins by defining several important terms used by 
Non-dualists to explain perception: 

243. This (soul) has (so you say) its location in the body; 
the eye (seeing), and so forth, is the stimulus; the antahkarapa 
is the mind (manas); the buddhi is but (this mind's 
momentary) agitation consisting in a thought (or percept), 

. comment: He says that Non-dualists understand, first, 
that the soul, which by itself is one with Brahman, is located in 
and pervades the body; the body is its sphere of influence. He 
then notes that the senses are for the purpose of stimulating 
responses within the body-soul complex. Next he asserts that 
Non-dualism treats the antahkarana, or “mind”, whose nature 
we have already learned something of, as functionally indistin^ 
guishable from the mental category known as manas. Finally, 
he defines the buddhi in the manner already familiar to us* He 
now continues: 

244-245. The percept which consists in acute irritation 
resulting from the contact of one of the senses, the nose, for 
example, with a fetid taste or smell is no more than this 
buddhi (you say). But it is always the Atman (or Self, 
identical to Brahman), whose nature it is to actually 
experience the affliction, your doctrine says (in efifect), 

. while the buddhi is only the impression of the external 
datum conveyed by the external senses, (in this case, the 
sense of smell). 

comment: Having shown above the absurdity of making 
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the material machinery of consciousness the doer and enjoyer, 
Vadiraja now intends to show why it is equally absurd to regard 
the Atman as the doer and enjoyer. He begins by refining 
and more fully developing the Non-dualist account of experience* 
What he here says is corroborated by Devaraja, who writes: 
All appearances hang round the light of consciousness. 
The Atman^ however^ does not reveal the whole world 
directly...the objective world is experienced only when 
illumined by the light of...the indyfeZ-consciousness.! 
And again: 

Atman is caught in experience only when it is associated 
with the internal organ and its modes. The Atman wrongly 
identifies itself with the buddhi and its modes^ the result 
being its having to move in both the worlds.^ 

What Sankara is saying is that the Atman and the buddhi to¬ 
gether account for experience: the buddhi of the antahkaraija 
knows nothing by itself; the Atman without the buddhi knows 
only the bliss of Brahman-Consciousness; but together — 
somehow — they know the experiences common to men. 

Now Vadiraja has all along been insisting on clarity and 
intelligibility. First he showed how fruitless it was to regard 
the antahkarana as the seat of experience. In any case, the 
buddhi, as interpreted by Non-dualism, isn’t the actual experi- 
encer, but is rather the conveyor, or facilitator, of the experience. 
But that leaves only the Atman or soul as the expcriencer: 

246. Consequently the soul alone would have the experi¬ 
ence labeled ‘"the direct perception of the stream of torment 
found in hell.” If not, you put an end to (your own) 
orthodox teaching! 

COMMENT: Only by implication, of course. For the Non¬ 
dualist, of course, does not explicitly make the soul, which he 
believes to be one with Brahman, the sufferer in hell. Nothing, 
in fact, could be further from his intentions. But how can he 
avoid this conclusion ? Vadiraja pleads. Either the soul is 
the experiencer or the antahkarana is the experiencer. But 
the Non-duaJist, after a prod from his opponent, admits himself 

1, Devaraja, Sankara's Theoryy p. 101. 

2. ibid ,, pp. 101-102. 
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that the material antahkarana by itself lacks consciousness, that 
it is merely an instrument of consciousness, that it is, so to speak, 
a “pill of experience” which the soul must swallow. So that 
clearly leaves the soul as the experiencer. How could it be 
otherwise ? And what disastrous consequences for Non-dualism, 
given the soul’s supposed identity with Brahman, if the soul is 
the experiencer! The only sensible alternative, then, is to admit 
that the experiencing soul and Brahman are different', in other 
words, are related dualistically. 

247-249. Moreover, a man can be freed from hell merely 
by remembering (one of the names of) Him (Visnu); 
certainly this One, the Support of those who support the 
regions (of the universe), would (Himself) be free of 
hellish torment! “No man who, when falling, slipping, 
drowning, bitten, burned, or beaten, (even so much as) 
accidentally utters the word ‘Hari’ can receive punishment,” 
say the Puranas. Now if one who worships (even 
unintentionally) merely by pronouncing the name of 
Kr^a cannot merit , punishment, how much less can 'this 
Supreme God (merit it)! 

comment: The Bhdgavata Purdt^a^ tells of a certain wicked 
Brahmana named Ajamila who turns to a life of sin after casting 
away his bride and marrying a iSudra harlot. At the scheduled 
moment of his death he called out the word “Narayatja,” 
which happened to be the name of his youngest son, over whom 
he doted. Since this name is also one of the names of Wi^viy 
Ajamila was saved from the sordid end which he would have 
otherwise deserved, thereafter turned to a life of penance, died 
on the banks of the Ganges, and went to Visnu’s abode. Such 
is the power of Vispu’s name. 

Vadiraja here contrasts the triumphant destiny of this lucky 
scoundrel to the rude destiny of the aJl-perfect Lord Himself, 
Who, if the Non-dualists are correct, must suffer the torments 
of the damned souls, not so fortunate as Ajamila, with which 
He is identified, Vadiraja feels that this doctrine of identity — 
especially now that it has been determined that the Atman 
and not the buddhi is the sufferer — necessarily implies this 
absurd outcome. He concludes: 


1. Book: 6, Chapters 1<3. 
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250. How vastly different is KrsQa, destroying the pains of 
hell because of the mere mentioning (of His name), from the 
soul in its relation to the pains of hell after mentioning Him, 
comment: In fact the Supreme Lord and the soul have 

nothing in common, he says. The Lord frees the souls of men 
who call out to Him, wittingly or unwittingly, while the souls 
are the freed. 

Throughout the next fifteen verses Vadiraja undertakes to 
show the Lord’s sinlessncss, a fact which makes the identi¬ 
fication of Him and souls, particularly those sinful ones suffer¬ 
ing in hell, especially outrageous. He begins with two quota¬ 
tions from Scripture to show the nature of the Lord’s activity: 

251, One Scriptural passage says, “He is not tainted by evil 
actions” ; and another says, “He docs not increase through 
actions, nor decrease,” 

comment: 'These passages, -both taken from the Brhad- 
aranyaka lJpani$ad^ show the Lord’s immunity from karma. 
He is not capable of growing, as are men, through good actions, 
for He is already completely fulfilled; and He is not capable 
of doing evil actions, since He by nature is good. Another 
way of putting it is that He is capable of neither “good” nor 
“evil” actions, but only of “perfect” actions; in other words. 
He is beyond the usual moral distinctions that men make,^ 
25i^254. Now (ordinarily) men of the world who instigate 
action are definitely tainted by evil. But there is no anxiety 
over Vila’s instigation of action. Look at his wisdom: Since 
He brings about evil (only) through (the mechanism of 
the sinner’s) prior evil, and notout of spite (for the sinner), 

He is not tainted by evil —just as (a king) providing the stake 
for the thief (who is to be executed by it is not); no evil 
is done by drowning a thief in water, nor is there sorrow 
over this. So how could wickedness attach itself to Visqu’s 
instigation of activity ? 

comment: He says that men ordinarily do evil when they 

1. 4,4.23. ' 

2. What is interesting (and problematic) about these two quotations is 

that whereas in their contexts they refer to the of Brahman (^rdA/wfl- 

easyd\ — of this there can be little doubt — Vadiraja makes them refer to 
Brahman (Visqu) Himself. He may of course have had a different version 
of the text from any 1 have seen. 
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instigate some action toward another; for their motive is usually 
attachment or aversion to this person, rather than concern that 
justice be dispensed. Unlike them is Vistju: He instigates 
action toward men, it is true; He rewards and He punishes. 
But his actions arc always just and impartial. In the case of 
the evil-doer, Vispu punishes, to be sure, but only because the 
sinner has deserved, has even mandated, punishment. Vispu 
is the doer of evil only in the sense that a king who righteously 
and lawfully executes a thief is a doer of evil; a genuine evil is 
indeed done the thief from the thief’s perspective, but from a 
higher, and a truer, perspective, the “evir" turns out to be but 
the expression of a sovereign.and healing justice. 

It is interesting that Sankara makes the same argument in 
his Commentary on the Brahmasutras^ but whereas he is talking 
about the nature of Isvara, who for Sankara is but a vyava- 
harika reality, Vadiraja is of course talking about the nature 
of an ultimately real Lord. 

After comparing the Lord’s justice-doing to an earthly king’s 
he now contrasts these two: 

255-256. One who is a king over a certain region at a certain 
time is limited to that (region and time); the punishment of 
those who do evil within that time is commendable, but not 
for that reason at another time. But Vyasa (sutrakrt) says 
(in the Bhagavatd) that sentencing by Visnu, the Lord, for » 
wrong-doing is commendable in every region and every world. 
comment: The Bhagavata Purdnd^ contrasts the limited 
jurisdiction of a king to the unlimited jurisdiction of God. 
Echoing this contrast, Vadiraja explains that an earthly monarch 
has jurisdiction to punish a criminal only during the time he 
is actually reigning as king and only if the criminal is his 
legitimate subject. If he punishes under any other circum¬ 
stances, he himself sins. But there are no restrictions on God; 
His jurisdiction extends throughout all time and space. Conse¬ 
quently He can do no wrong in punishing the wrongdoer. 
God is guiltless; if so, He cannot be identical with guilty souls. 
Still less can He suffer their fate. 

1. Cf. iSankara, Commentary, I, pp. 358-359 (2.1.34). 

2* Book 6, Chapter 3. 
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ISn. This same (VisQu) is in that way glorified as King of 
kings by all who conform to the Vedas. Another passage in 
Scripture praised '^His supreme power.” 
comment; The ^ve/dsvolora UpanUad speaks of God as 
“‘the Supreme Lord of lords.’’^ One verse later “His supreme 
power” is alluded to. 

258-259. Everybody agrees that as a rule He would remove 
men’s evil by having them experience the torment of a just 
retribution in a place like hell, but that in certain cases 
Visnu — because of (the sinner’s) remembrance (of His 
name) or because of direct realization (of Him) — would 
remove sins with His power even without (the sinner’s) 
experience (of the usual retribution). 
comment; It is sometimes naively assumed that in Hinduism, 
as opposed to Christianity, there is no room for divine mercy. 
This is certainly not the case in the Vai^Qava cults, as we may 
easily see from this passage. Visqu’s mercy is automatic in 
two instances: Vispu cannot resist even the most miserable 
sinner who dies with the divine name on his lips, as we have 
already seen; such a man not only has his sins removed but 
achieves liberation for all eternity at death. The other way is 
by directly realizing God. Such a realization is to be distin- 
^shed, Sharma tells us, from “the mental image conjured up 
by the devotee thro’ constant flow of meditative recollection.”* 
It is rather a meeting God “face to face,” a seeing of His form 
as it really is. It is an actual and not a figurative seeing. 
Moreover, it is not open to man by his own efforts. Only by 
VisQu’s dispensation can the devotee realize this supreme achieve¬ 
ment. As in the first case, all sins are removed by this direct 
realization. Were the soul to depart from its body at that 
moment, it would be eternally liberated. 

260-261. Therefore, since by both retribution and power 
the Lord of the universe removes all sins, of the foolish 
and the wise (alike), then Laksmi’s Lord (Visqu), because 
of His skillful disposition (of sinners), is certainly not 
<Himself) tainted by evil. On the contrary. He, like 

1. 6.7. 

2. Shanna, Philosophy of Sri MadhvacSrya, p. 318. 
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the suo, destroys with His innate radiance the deepest 
darkness. 

comment: By “retribution” is meant the normal way of 
“working out” one’s karma. By “power” Vadiraja means the two 
ways — remembrance of Vispu’s name and direct realization — 
mentioned above: Vispu dispenses with the odierwise ironclad 
law of karma “with His power” when either of these two situ¬ 
ations applies. 

One of the two points that Vadiraja makes here is that God, 
who so wisely and mercifully deals with sinners ^ as the last 
four verses have shown — certainly incurs no sin of His own. 
The other point is that God would not destroy sin if He were 
Himself sinful. He destroys sin, and makes the complete 
purification of the sinner a prerequisite for entry into His abode, 
only because His nature is diametrically opposed to sin of every 
•sort. 

So Vi^Qu, the Sinless, is different from sinful souls; and it 
is utterly absurd to postulate the identity of Him with souls 
sinning or experiencing the karma of their sins. 

262-263. In Him who, uncreated, is not like what is 
created, who would grant, even without (the retribution 
associated with) karma, liberation merely because of (a 
soul’s direct) knowledge — where is there something 
improper ? Since Scripture calls Him “the Lord over all,” > 
(He in His) skill, in order to safeguard the authenticity of 
Scripture, will occasionally exercise a fraction of His 
power (and nullify karma). 

comment: He begins by paraphrasing the scriptural passage, 
“What is not made is (not characterized) by what is made.”^ 
God, be says, cannot be faulted for his dismissal of karma in 
certain cases; it is not the case that God is unjust when absolving 
the karmic debt of some souls but not of others. For He is 
the master of karma. He is the law’s creator and authenticator. 
He can cancel it when He sees fit. (One is reminded of the New 
Testament parable of the denarius: the day-long worker can 
have no bone to pick with his master). 

Moreover, Vadiraja continues, it is consistent with Scripture, 

1 . Mt0^aka Upani^ 2.1A, 
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which calls God “the Lord over that He dispense with 
karma on certain occasions. For nothing could as dramatically 
demonstrate His unique majesty as His over-ruling of this 
venerated and otherwise inviolable law of the universe. 

264, He who effects this (nullification of karma) is “not 
bound’" (by karma), according to Scripture, (even) when 
He creates, (maintains, and destroys the world). How is 
there evildoing in this nullification (of karma) if He, after 
destroying everything, remains stainless (even then) ? 
comment: In the BhagavadgUd the Lord says to Arjuna, 

“Works do not defile Me; nor do I have yearning for their fruit. 
He who knows Me thus is not bound by works.”® Now the 
creation, maintenance, and destruction of the universe are the 
works of the Lord, and according to the Gita they must be 
regarded as leaving no karmic traces on the Lord. As the 
Brhadaranyaka Upankad says, “He docs not increase through 
works, nor decrease.”® But then, says our author, if the Lord 
remains sinless even when He destroys the universe at the end 
of a kalpa, as Scripture assures us, then it is all the more un¬ 
reasonable to impute sin to the Lord because of His disposition 
of sinful souls; for any man who was looking for wrongdoing 
on the part of the Lord would look first to the greater supposed 
wrong rather than to the lesser. But since Scripture expHdtly 
denies wrongdoing (in the form of karma) to the Lord in the 
case of the greater, it is absurd to impute Him with it in the case 
of the lesser. 

265. Moreover, the Vedas say, “It conducts the soul to an 
evil world as a result of its evil.” How therefore could 
the agony of hell which arises from sin characterize the 
Sinless ? 

comment: The Prasna Upanifad says: “And then udana 
[one of the five vital breaths]...conducts the departing soul 
to the virtuous world, for its virtuous deeds; to the sinful world, 
for its sinful deeds; and to the world of men, for both.”* This 

1. Brhaddrat^yaka Upanisad 4.4.22, 5.6.1. 

2. 4.14. S. Radhalcrishnan, The Bhagavadgitd, 2d ed., p. 161. 

3. 4.4.23, Cf. verse 251. 

4. Praina Upanisad 3.7. Nikhilananda, The Upanifods, abridged ed., 
p, 152, 
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quotation throws into relief the fact that only the sinful, the evil, 
experience the pains of hell. And since God is not eyil, it is 
absurd to devise a system, namely Non-dualism, which mandates 
His suffering there by virtue of His identity with the souls of 
suffering sinners. 

266. Since these two, the Supreme (Brahman) and an 
individual soul, (although according to you) situated in 
the very same limiting adjunct (body, antahkarana, etc.), 
are intrinsically different, it is therefore ridiculous to speak 
of an identity between the two. 

comment: Vadiraja concludes that there can no longer be 
any doubt that Brahman and the spiritual entity existing within 
and quickening a man’s body are intrinsically different. There¬ 
fore Non-dualism, which teaches by implication, as Vadiraja 
is confident he has shown, the contemptible and sacrilegious 
doctrine of Brahman’s identity with souls that sin and suffer, 
must be rejected once and for all. 



XU. REFUTATION OF THE REFLECTION-ANALOGY 
USED BY NON-DUALISTS TO SHOW 
BRAHMAN’S IDENTITY WITH THE SOUL 


Non-dualists are hard-pressed to explain the apparent multi¬ 
plicity of souls when in fact there is only, as they believe, the 
one spiritual principle, Brahman. They do so with the aid of 
an analogy. Brahman, they say, is like an object which is being 
reflected in a minor, while the soul is the reflection of that object. 
Sankara writes, ‘‘,..that individual soul is to be considered 
a mere appearance of the sun in the water...” He continues. 
Hence just as, when one reflected image of the sun trembles, 
another reflected image does not on that account tremble 
also; so, when one soul is connected with actions and results 
of actions, another soul is not on that account connected 
likewise. There is therefore no confusion of actions and 
results.^ 

Mahadevan explains the more developed view of the Vivarana 
school of Non-dualism: 

...the jiva [or soul] is a reflection of intelligence [or Con¬ 
sciousness] present in egoity; and since there is no difference 
between the prototype [or original] and the reflection, the 
jiva is non-different from Brahman. The reflected face in 
a mirror, for example, is not other than the prototype. It 
is identical with the original face, with certain traits such 
as facing oneself, being located in the mirror, etc., super¬ 
imposed thereon.2 

As was just said. Non-dualists feel that this reflection-analogy 
is singularly effective for illustrating an apparent duality amid 
an actual non-duality. 

Now for Vadiraja’s rebuttal : 

267. Now the identity between the Original (Brahman) 
and Its reflection (the soul) which you bold is not reason¬ 
able, for there is the obvious opposition consisting of the 
state of inner-vs-outcr. 

1, Sankara, Commentary^ IT, p. 68 (2.3.50). 

2. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita^ p. 220, 
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COMMENT : He begins the rebuttal by saying that it is unreason¬ 
able to declare an identity between the original and its reflec¬ 
tion because it is obvious that the reflection is exterior to the 
object reflected; or as Vadiraja might put it, an object is “interior 
to itself)’’ while its reflection is “exterior to it.” One may 
speak of an exact resemblance perhaps, but not an identity, 

268. For to our way of thinking the true nature of the Self 
(Atman) for that very reason should consist exclusively of 
what is within. But to your way of thinking this same 
(Self) in its entirety becomes (in the analogy) the thing seen 
outside.^ 

comment: He explains that if the Self, or Brahman, and 
the soul are related as the original to its reflection, then there 
is every reason to assume their difference, not their identity. 
For, as stated above, what is inside (i.e., the original) is different 
from what is outside (i.e., the reflection). Yet what do Non¬ 
dualists do ? They in effect say that Brahman which is suppos¬ 
edly the original in the analogy, is also the reflection, “the thing 
seen outside,” They nullify the physical space between the 
original and its reflection. 

269. Even your commentator (on the Brahmasutras, 
Sankara) says that there is no condition of one being the 
other because the two are incompatible precisely by reason • 
of the inner-vs-outcr relation. 

comment: In the opening hnes of his celebrated Commentary 
on the Brohmasutras, says that “it is wrong to super¬ 

impose upon the subject— whose Self is intelligence, and which 
has for its sphere the notion of the Ego — the object whose sphere 
is the notion of the Non-Ego^ and the attributes of the object, 
and vice versa to superimpose the subject and the attributes of 
the subject on the object.”* He then says that the “interior 
Self’’ (pratyagatman) “is never an object,” Now Sankara’s 
intention is to show, not that an identity between the Original 
and its reflection is impossible (for that analogy is not in his 

1. In our text one syllabic failed to print. “Pratya pam** should read 
*‘pratya^upam.” 

2. Sahkara, Commentary, I, p, 3. 
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mind), but that the real Self and the false self, the ego, are not 
the same, since the false self doesn’t really exist. 

Now Vadiraja is not concerned here with the precise context 
of Sankara’s argument. He is interested rather in the basis 
of non-identity in the passage. And he 6nds it in the inner-vs* 
outer state characterizing the inner Self, or Atman, and the 
outer object, specifically the ego, superimposed on It. For 
why should Ankara stress the interiority of the Atman if he did 
not have this relation in mind ? (Actually Sankara never uses 
the word “exterior” of the object, though from the context he 
well might have without changing the meaning.) 

Vadiraja argues, therefore, that an identity between Brahman 
and the soul based on the analogy of refiectiop contradicts the 
opening lines of Sankara’s Commentary, where it is said, or 
rather implied, that what is interior and what is exterior, as is 
the original with respect to its reflection, cannot be legitimately 
identified. 

270-272a. Since (the impossibility of such an identity is) 
established by (Sankara’s) contradicting words, (which say 
that) there can be no identity between an original and its 
reflection, just as (there can’t be) between the Self and 
matter, because they exist in the relation of inner-to-outer, 
how can you, sir, (dare to) reject this deduction ? If your 
opposing thesis is allowed, the Commentary (of Sankara) 
would be violated; thus it invalidates (your thesis), for an 
intelligent man (like Sankara) wouldn’t postulate at the 
very beginning (of hjs work) a basis (for the non-duality 
of entities related as outer-to-inner) which didn’t apply in 
every case. 

comment: Vadiraja asks how his opponent can dare to 
contradict the great patriarch of Non-dualism, Sankara. He 
acknowledges, at least for the sake of argument, that Sankara, 
whatever else he may be, is an intelligent man and isn’t likely 
to commit the well-known logical fallacy of anaikantika-hetu,^ 
that is to say, of failing to establish an absolute concomitance 
between what is to be proved (i.e., the non-identity of entities 
exterior to each other) and the prior existence of the basis for 

1, Cf. Dasgupta, Indian Philosophy^ p, 344. 
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holding it (i.e., the relationship of mutual exteriority)* In much 
less technical language, it would not be expected that Sankara 
would allow an exception to be made to the law he laid down on 
page one of his most prestigious work. Yet the identification 
of an object and its reflection would constitute just such an 
exception. In that case there is little to fear in this reflection- 
analogy, for the adversary's chief guru has invalidated it before 
Dualists had even a chance to I 
Nevertheless, you may be sure, Vadiraja will take his turn 
anyway 1 He begins: 

272b-273a. How could a soft face go into a white copper 
mirror 7 If it couldn't, the warmth of a (face's) reflection 
in hot water should be the property of the face (itself) as 
well! 

comment: If, for example, a face and its reflection are iden¬ 
tical, Vadiraja explains, then one of two equally preposterous 
situations must follow: either the face must pervade the reflec¬ 
tion, or the reflection must pervade the face. If the former, 
then it remains to be explained how a soft face can pass into the 
hard substance of a copper mirror; if the latter, then it remains 
to be explained why a face reflected in hot water does not acquire 
the warmth of the water. 

273b-274a. How could a massive elephant enter into the 
tiny space (of a hand-mirror) ? If it could, this (mirror) 
would drop from the hand because of its weight ! 
comment: He says that if the Non-dualists are right in 
identifying original and reflection, then an elephant's reflection 
in a hand-mirror should send it crashing to the ground, for no 
man can hold an elephant in his hand! 

274b-275a. The actual (flesh-and-blood) figure would belong 
to what was pervading (the reflecting substance) in 
precisely that way (i.e., as a reflection), not to something 
that wasn’t. Since not, a swimmer^s face under water should 
according to you be (regarded as) the reverse (of what 
everyone knows it to be, i.e., the actual face). 

COMMENT: Here Vadiraja further explores the consequences 
of subsuming the original under the reflection. If, he says, the 
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reflection is the actual figure of the face, then how does one 
categorize the face of a swimmer under water ? For such a face, 
although pervading the water, is not a reflection. And since it is 
the reflection which is identical with the real face, it would seem 
that the Non-dualist would be logically compelled to regard a 
pervading but 2 /nreflected face as either an anomaly or a phantom. 
But either of these alternatives would go contrary to what all 
men, including Non-dualists, know to be the case. 

275b. Musk-perfume would sweeten the mirror (reflecting 
the girl wearing it) because of pervasion within. 

COMMENT: In one of the examples above, Vadiraja showed 
that if original and reflection are identical, a face should take on 
the characteristics of the reflecting medium. Here he says that 
in addition the reflecting medium should take on the characte¬ 
ristics of the face. 

276. And therefore no one who is versed in the way of 
rational thought can agree to speak of an identity between 
the original and its reflection, for there are (too many) 
dissimilarities. 

COMMENT: In the examples so far, Vadiraja has tried to 
reduce his opponent’s position to absurdity by showing the 
ridiculous consequences of a mutual sharing of attributes by 
the (supposedly identical) original and its reflection. He now 
takes a different tack: 

277-280a. Also, as a consequence (of the obvious 
dissimilarities between original and reflection), anyone 
saying that the eye (when seeing a reflection) rebounds 
from contact with a solid part of the body and sees 
(therein) its own (flesh-and-blood) face, is being ridiculous. 
For if that were so, no percept making the mirror appear, 
by means of the eye’s rebounding from this mirror, 
would even be produced; instead, the face in question 
would be perceived (merely) as ‘that face above the neck" 
(unframed by the mirror). And thus, by your standards, 
the reflection would not even exist. So what two could be 
identical ? in a similar fashion the soul would have vanished. 
comment: Vadiraja says that if the face and its reflection 
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were really identical, then, since the actual face is not framed by 
a mirror, the reflection of the face could not be cither. Instead, 
the reflection’s immediate surroundings would have to be 
identical to the face’s. But everyone knows that the reflection 
appears as framed in the mirror reflecting it and not merely as 
“that face above the neck” (unframed by the mirror). If it 
does not, it is not a reflection. Vadiraja contends, therefore, 
that the only thing the Non-dualist has done by identifying 
face with reflection is destroyed any basis for the existence of the 
reflection. And since in the analogy Ihe reflection stands for the 
soul, in the end the Non-dualist succeeds only in annihilating 
the soul, not in identifying it with Brahman, 

280b-281a. (Moreover,) why shouldn’t the eye not rebound 
off a rock, if your reasoning is valid ? Why should (it) 
rebound from water (which is softer than rock) ? Hence 
this also is absurd. 

comment: Vadiraja feels that the Non-dualists’ insistence 
on an identity between the original and its reflection completely 
subverts the optics of reflection that men live their lives by. If 
the eye can be said to present the identical original to the man 
looking at his reflection, then it may be maintained with no 
more absurdity — and Vadiraja would say with less absurdity 
(since the rock is harder and would better facilitate reflection) — 
that the man could see his reflection in a rock. 

2811^282. And how, according to you, could the eyes of a 
face turned downward to look at a solar eclipse in a dish 
designed for the purpose — (how could these eyes), after 
having rebounded (off the dish), see (simultaneously), after 
piercing the skull, the fierce brightness (of the sun) at 
midday ? 

comment: In the examples up to this point V^raja has 
been concerned with a face and its own reflection. Here his 
concern switches; we are asked to consider the face in relation 
to something else’s reflection; namely, that of the sun. 

The meaning is this: If thu^^ original and its reflection are 
identical, then the eyes should see both when they look at a 
given reflection. But eveiybody knows that doesn’t happen. 
Take the case of someone observing the progress of an eclipse 
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in a device (patragolaka)^ which reflects the sun above, which is 
too bright to be directly looked at. In such a case the eyes, 
and indeed the observet’s face, arc inclining downward toward 
the sun’s reflection in the device- But if the reflection of 
the sun is identical with the actual sun, the eyes would have to 
be perceiving the latter at the same instant as the former. But 
the eyes are of course doing no such thing, for the skull of the 
observer stands between his eyes and the sun above. In order 
for him to see the sun, he would have to pierce with his eyes 
his own skull 1 One more reason, then, why the Non-dualist 
reflection-theory is absurd. 

283-284a. When there is the cause (the sun being reflected 
in the device), this contingent effect (the sun’s reflection) 
comes into existence. But (you imply that) this (cause) 
would perish when it becomes absent (from the reflecting 
device) — like a blossoming lotus-calyx, or like the melting 
of tin, lead, and the like through contact with fire. 
comment: He here says that, if Non-dualists had their 
way, when the sun in the reflecting device ceases to be visible 
there, the sun must needs have perished altogether. For how 
could it be otherwise, the object being indentical with the now 
vanished reflection ? So the object would have been destroyed, 
like the disintegrating sheath of a blossoming lotus or like metal 
when consumed by fire, just because its reflection in a mirror 
disappeared! What could be more absurd than that ? 

284b-285a. Moreover, the author of the Brahmasutras 
, announces a similarity (between Brahman and a soul, not 
an identity), by the illustration “sun-resembling, etc.” 
There would be a limited similarity between the original 
and its reflection, the soul. 

comment: Vadiraja is referring to Brahmasutra 3.2.18, 
“And for this very reason comparisons [of the soul to the Lord] 
like ‘sun-resembling’ [arc made].” Here he is giving the Dualist 
version of the reflection-theory,* summarized by Madhva 

L “Patragolaka” means literally “dish-globe'* and according to the 
commentator refers to a device used by an earlier generation to view an 
eclipse. 

2. Dualists do sometimes speak of the soul as a reflection of the Lord, 
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liiinself in these words;”...Sutraluu:a, having stated that the 
self [or soul] is an image of the Lord,...shows that he is quite 
different from Him. $ruti and smrti declare the same thus; 
‘The selves stand as so many reflections with regard to the diffe¬ 
rent forms of the Lord.’ 

Sharma explains further this relationship, as Madhva sees it, 
between Brahman and the soul; 

Madhava concedes freely that there are points of contact 
between Jiva [or soul] and Brahman. Their distinction, 
however great and ineradicable, is yet one of order and 

degree and not of kind_Some community of nature is 

certainly there and even with that it is possible to keep the 
position distinct from the complete merger of the Advaita.^ 
Vadiraja, following his master, affirms a “limited similarity’’ 
between Brahman and the soul, original and reflection, but holds 
that the sutra in question forbids any identity. He explains 
further : 

285b-287a. The (reflection’s) conditioning substance (the 
mirror, etc.) is the material cause, and the proximity of the 
face (to the mirror) is the instrumental cause ;' what is 
ever brought about on the strength of the seen effect 
(the reflection) ? How could something sun-like and 
sun-resembling light up whole regions with its own bright-' 
ness ? How could Sankara (bhasyakrt) dare to say what 
the author of the Sutras (Vyasa) never said ? 
comment: Vadiraja says that the original (face) when near 
a mirror produces a result, and that even the mirror itself 
produces a result insofar as it is the material stuff of which the 
reflection is made. Contrasted to these, he then says, is the 
reflection itself, which is neither the instrumental nor the mate¬ 
rial cause but is instead the effect of these causes. The point 
here is that this reflection and the original could not be identical 
since they function differently, in a sense even antithetically. 


but their understanding of what this means is obviously very different from 
what NoD-dualis(5 mean. 

1. Madhva, A Source Book in Indian Philosophy^ eds, SarvepaUi Radha- 
knshnan and Charles Moore, p. 567. 

2. Sharma, Philosophy of Sri Modhvdcarya, p. 228. 
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What Sankara said, commenting on the Sutra quoted just 
above (3.2.18), was this: 

Because that Self [Atman] is of the nature of intelligence, 
devoid of all difference, transcending speech and mind, to be 
described only by denying of it all other characteristics, 
therefore the Moksha Sastras compare it to the images of the 
sun reflected in the water and the like, meaning thereby that 
all difference in Brahman is unreal, only due to its limiting 
conditions. Compare, e.g. out of many, the [following 
passage]: “As the one luminous sun when entering into 
relation to many different waters ^s himself rendered multi¬ 
form by his limiting adjuncts [reflecting him in the water]; 
so also the one divine unborn 

Vadiraja believes that Sankara is going beyond Vyasa’s intent: 
to hold to such a non-difference would be in effect to hold that 
the sun’s reflection in a pond of water could light up whole 
regions of the sky just like the actual sun. And surely Vyasa 
never meant to imply that 1 

Vadiraja now explains how we are to take Vyasa’s words: 

2B7b-288. Indeed ordinary people say, “Look at the 
face-image in the mirror.’* The expression, “(Look at your) 
face iii the mirror,” is (heard) neither in colloquial nor 
informal speech; if (a locution expressive of identification) 
is (heard), as in the phrase “moon-faced,” it too is based 
on a resemblance (of the round face to the moon, not 
on an actual identity). 

comment: This passage is impossible to translate because 
English-speaking people do say, “Look at your face in the mirror,’” 
With this warning, however, the meaning of the passage is clear. 
Vyasa, he is saying, didn’t intend, when he spoke of a “resem¬ 
blance” between the sun and its image, a literal resemblance — 
as one would when speaking of two things having exactly the 
same natures; but instead intended a resemblance — 

as one docs when speaking of two things which are alike in some 
ways but not in others, 

289a. Consider (this): how could a particular sound coming 
from inside come (also) from outside? 

L Sankara, Conunentary^ II, pp. 157-158 (3.2.18), 
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comment: Precisely this absurdity would occur if a face 
identical with its reflection were to speak. 

He now explains in what sense speech might be considered as 
belonging to the reflection: 

289b-291a. Just as the sound of a lion is associated with 
a lion in a sketch because of its similarity to the lion, 
exactly so the voice of a (human) face is associated 
with the reflected image of a face because of its likeness to 
the face. - But the face and the face’s image could not 
literally exist together in the same thing. Thus the face's 
voice would be only figuratively there (in the image). 
comment: In other words, speech and roar may be said to 
characterize image and sketch respectively, but only in a figurative 
sense. 

The ultimate force of this argument may be that it is incon¬ 
sistent of the Non-dualist to assert an identity between an 
original and its reflection and not assert it between an original 
and its sketch. Of course, Vadiraja would want to add, it is 
absurd to assert it in either case. 

291b-293a. Since the thing termed pratimukha (reflection^ 
is situated prati (opposite) the mukha (face), then only 
that sound earlier described (as ‘'coming from inside”) 
deserves to be taken literally. How is the sound of a 
face — (a sound) sprung up out of the face — traced to some 
other (origin) ? For advice given by this (face) certainly 
isn’t (found) there (in the reflected image) as well — except 
figuratively. 

comment; Here he shows that the very etymology of the 
Sanskrit term meaning reflection forbids identity and indeed 
signifies oppositeness. That being so, it is essential to make a 
distinction between the speech of a face and the “speech” of its 
reflection: Only the face can be said to be literally speaking, 

293b-294. Again, how would what was situated opposite the 
face be of (one with) the face itself ? For no one, having 
mounted his own shoulders, starts to dance 1 Therefore we 
necessarily speak of the face’s image as different from the 
face (itself). 
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comment: This humorous image richly evinces the Non¬ 
dualists’ distortion (via Dualist standards) of reality. If the 
Non-dualists’ reflection-theory is taken seriously, then a man’s 
dancing on his own shoulders, Vadiraja says, is no less feasible a 
happening than the event validated by their version of bimba- 
pratibimbavada, namely, the reflection’s speaking. For the 
supposed dancer and speaker bear the same relationship to their 
counterparts—the real body and the real face respectively; each 
is supposedly identical with the latter, yet each is physically 
separated from it; moreover, never has such a dancing or speaking 
been witnessed by anyone. Thus they are equally preposterous, 
Vadiraja contends, and the Non-dualist reflection-theory which 
lays the foundation for such monstrosities is itself no less so. 

295a. How could these words (of Vyasa) expressing a 
difference (between God and soul) speak (of “sun-resem¬ 
blance” in any way) but colloquially ? 
comment; Here he explicitly states what he said implicitly 
in verses ZSTb-lSS; Vy^a did not intend a perfect similarity 
between the sun and its reflection — that is to say, between Brah¬ 
man and soul—but was speaking colloquially, as when people 
speak of someone’s being moon-faced but never mean that the 
face is like the moon in any but a very limited way. 

295b-297a.'. Moreover, this relation of original to reflection 
would, because of the (ultimate) £fir-similarity between the 
soul and the Supreme Lord, (only further) establish, and 
not invalidate, difference alone; and (in addition) would 
reveal, because of (a degree of) likeness, a (limited) afiSnity 
between Vispu, the Original, (and the soul), as when 
(something with) a nature forbidden (to all else) has 
conceptions common (to other things applied to it) as well. 
comment: He begins by saying that once Vyasa’s intent 
is understood, the passage in question, quite aside from in¬ 
validating, actually corroborates the difference between the 
Lord and souls; for in the popular mind, and indeed in fact, 
the original is primary, the reflection secondary: the analogy, 
then, suggests the self-existence of God and the dependency of 
His creatures upon. Him. 

Moreover, he continues, we learn from the analogy that we 
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are ""made in His image’"; although different in nature from 
Him, we nevertheless possess certain characteristics which have 
an affinity to Him. As Sharma says : "The soul of man at its 
best possesses the characteristics of reality, consciousness, and 
bliss similar to Brahman.’"^ But this similarity, as we have 
seen, and as we are about to see again in the most vivid terms, 
is very oblique, and is worlds away from a perfect identity, as 
Non-dualists in their irreverence would have us believe. 


1. Shanna, Philosophy of Sri Madhv&c&rya^ p. 228. Cf. comineiitjify 
under verses 284b-285a for a different quotation with similar intent. 



XIIL HYMN TO DIFFERENCE 

Desiring to emphasize this difference between the Lord and 
souls, Vadiraja now gives his muse free rein. What follows 
is a rather plodding translation of what in the Sanskrit is a specta¬ 
cular showpiece of rhythm, alliteratioD» and pun : 

297b-306a. 

The Lord is the Begetter, the Nourisher of the jackal; by 
comparison the soul is the jackal. 

He is the Independent One; the soul is dependent on what is 
other than it. 

That One is filled with every delight; this one^s delight is slight. 
That One is eternally free (from the flux of transmigration); 

this one is fettered to (the process of) becoming. 

He knows all; it knows little. 

He is fearless; it is afraid. 

He is the Lord of Wealth; it is a beggar. 

He is the Supporter; the world (of men) is the supported.^ 

He sleeps on the serpent (Ananta);® it is wary of the ground at 
the edge of an anthill. 

He is the God bestriding Ganujta (Visnu’s mount); it's way 
of life is like Garu^a’s. 

He is the revered Abode of the guardians of the regions;^ it 
worships the guardians of the regions. 

He is the Enjoyer of the sacrifice; it is the sacrificer. 

He is the Worshipped; it is but the worshipper. 

He is the Defender of the host of celestial sages;* it waits on 
the celestial sages. 

1. This is a reference to Vispu^s boar-^vatAr. 

2. Anania is serpent with a thousand heads which is the couch and 

canopy of V 49 U whilst sleeping during the intervals of creation'* (Dowsoo, 
Dictionary, p. 293). ’ 

3. Th^e ape the guardians of the ei^t points of the compass. Each of 
these points (the four cardinal and four intennediate points) is presided over 
by a ^ity assisted by a fabulous elephant. Poda (**abode”) could be trans¬ 
lated more specifically as “footstep,” for the sky, where the guardians live, 
in Hindu mythology is one of the three “footsteps” of Visou in His dwarf- 
incarnation. 

4. These sa^s are hi^y e;ialted saints who, after attaining perfection 
on earth, dwell in the regions of the gods, and are now served, or “waited 
on,” by men offering sacrifices, etc. 
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That One is imperishable, this one perishable. 

He is Unborn, it suffers birth. 

He is the Destroyer of the wicked throng; it is the servant of 
wicked men. 

He is by nature the “Great-bodied” its body is despicable. 
That One easily raises the mountain ranges;^ this one cannot 
even bear the weight of a boulder. 

He is playing when He bounds the oceans; it is unable to bound 
even a brook. 

He brings forth the Ganges; its first and last aim is to be bathed 
in the Ganges,^ 

He is the Master of Venkata;* it makes religious pilgrimages 
there. 

The Lord is the deliverer (of the soul) when it goes forth (from 
this world); it murmurs incantations to Him, 
comment: Vadiraja now concludes: 

306b-307. The attributes of two brings by nature perpetually 
related in this manner are incommensurate in numberless 
ways. There would be an identity between these two only if 
there existed a hare’s horn; or if the rope were the snake, 
or shell were silver. 

comment: In other words, if this absolutely obvious truth, 
die truth of God’s difference from his creatures, proves spurious, 
then we might as well forfeit all reliance on our ability to know 
the truth; for all we can tell, a hare’s horn might exist after all. 
And if this most obvious of all differences is really not a diffe¬ 
rence at all, then how can we talk about lesser differences? We 
cannot: for all we can tell, a rope might as well be a snake, and 
shell be silver. 

How much better for. all the world, then, to give up all 
arrogant grasping after identity with the Supreme God and 

1. One of VUnu’s many epithets isC*Great-bodied”)- 

2. In Hindu mythology there are seven mountain ranges dividing the 
caijpi into its regions, 

3. The Pur&pas say that this sacred river flowed from the toe of V4nu. 
It is even today regarded by pious Hindus as the river of puiihcation, 
especially of the dead. 

4. Venkata, near present-day Madras, is a sacred hill on top of which is 
famous teniple to Vi^ou-K^pa^ 
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admit the obvious: that we are creatures and are infinitely 
transcended by our Creator. 

But what about the identity texts ? the opponent will say. 

308, Since countless numbers of trustworthy people say 
(things like), ‘‘the herdsmen’s settlement on the Ganges,*’ 
an intelligent man will certainly recognize as the meaning 
only what (really) follows from such (a statement). 
comment; Vadiraja explains that we have nothing to fear 

from identity-texts like “That art thou” or “One only, without a 
second.” For men often speak colloquially, as when they 
speak of a settlement “on the Ganges” and really mean “on the 
bank of the Ganges,” Men of intelligence, he says, have no 
difficulty in recognizing the actual intent of such statements. They 
know that settlements don’t really sit on rivers ! In the same 
way they know that souls are not really identical with Brahman 
even when Scripture may seem to literally indicate that they are. 

309. When a statement is (made), what wise person 
resolves on a meaning which is absurd ? How could 
the son (spoken oO in Scripture (actually) mount (i.c., 
copulate with) his sister and mother ? 

comment: Here he shows that Scripture contains clear 
statements, which must surely be recognized even by Non-dualists, 
of non-literal intent. 

His example is from the Aitareya Brohmana. There the story 
is told of a certain prince who, himself unable to sire even a 
single son, asks of the great sage Narada what the worth of a 
son is. Narada replies that a son is “a light in the highest 
heaven”; a son must be had at any cost: “Therefore a son his 
mother/And his sister mounteth,”i if that is the only way the 
son’s son can be conceived. Now V^iraja singes this passage 
out as one which is obviously hyperbolic: the passage docs not 
sanction incest, as the literalist must believe; rather it exhorts 
men to take every reasonable, lawful means to have sons, 
Vadiraja believes that it is as absurd to take literally the identity- 
passages in Scripture as it is tp take literally this scriptural 
injunction. 

1, 7,13. Arthur B. Keith, trans., Rig^eda Brdhmanas\ The Aitreya and 
KaufUaki Brahmans of the Rigveikt, p. 300. 



XIV. PROOF OF DIFFERENCE THROUGH A CON¬ 
SIDERATION OF GOD’S OBJECTIVITY AND THE 

SOUL’S SUBJECTIVITY — REFUTATION OF THE 
NON-DUALIST VERSION OF BRAHMAN’S 
“SELF-LUMINOSITY’^ 

Non-dualists maintain that Brahman is self-luminous (svapra- 
ka^). One of the premier Non-dualist philosophers, Citsukha, 
has defined this self-luminosity as “immediate, non-objectrve 
experience,”^ He means that Brahman cannot be said to know 
Itself as ordinary consciousnesses do ah object. In other words, 
It is not an object of knowledge; It simply is the knowledge: 
It is, so to speak, the beam of light itself, not the object that the 
beam illuminates. 

In opposition to this doctrine, Vadiraja will maintain that 
Brahman is an object of both His own and the soul’s con¬ 
sciousness. Moreover, He and the soul are subjects in the 
ordinary sense with respect to this objective knowledge. 
(Throughout this discussion the terms “subjectivity” and 
“objectivity” will bear exclusively the meaning derived from 
this specific context: “subjeetness” and “objccthess,” unfor¬ 
tunately awkward in English, convey the exact meaning.) 

Now for the refutation: 

310. If (as you say) the subject is not the object, (then) 

Brahman — attained, seen, heard of, reflected on, meditated 

on—is diflerent from the consciousness attaining,* seeing, 

hearing, reflecting, meditating, 

comment: He refers to the Non-dualist doctrine that, in 
Anandabodha’s words, “Agency [or subjectivity] and objectives 
cannot belong to a thing at the same time and with reference to 
the same act,”^ (Non-dualists feel that this doctrine is essential 
if Brahman, which is held to be partless, is to exist in a true 

1. Cf. Sharnia, Philosophy of $rt Madhvdcdrya, pp. 185-187, 246-247; 
and Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita, p. 140. 

2. In our text the word “gatam” is obviously a mistake and should read 
‘‘gantr.” 

3. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Adfoita^ p. 140. 
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non-dualism with no internal division.) VadirSja believes that 
this position logically implies, not non-dualism, but dualism. 
For there arc the two texts — “Indeed, the Self is to be seen, 
heard of, reflected on, meditated on,”^ “The knower of Brahman 
attains the Supreme”* — which makes it clear that Brahman (or 
the Self) is an object, moreover an object in five different ways 
(“attained, seen, heipd of, reflected on, meditated on”); and these 
same texts also make it clear that the sdul is the subject with 
respect to Brahman: the soul attains, sees, etc. So how, if 
subject and object cannot be identified, as Non-dualists themselves 
say, can Brahman and the soul be identical ? 

311. If non-difference of subject and object were derived (as 
you claim) from the identity-texts in Scripture (such as 
“That are thou”), then an act of knowing belonging to the one 
known follows from the texts indicating self-luminosity. 
COMMENT : If Non-dualists, he says further, press home identity 
on the basis of the identity-texts, they will contradict the doc¬ 
trine stated above. For certain other texts that they revere — 
the so-called “self-luminosity-texts” (“Brahman is consciousness 
(prajnana),”* “Here this self is self-luminous,”* “The self alone 
is its light”*) — make it clear that Brahman is a subject. So 
Brahman, whose objectivity is apparent from an analysis of the 
two texts first encountered, is also regarded by Non-dualists as a 
subject, as shown here. 

312-314a. If in the first case the argument (for the difference 
between subject and object) is compelling because of 
Scripture, then the argument, clearly articulated in five ways, 
is in the second case like the shafts of the Five-Arrowed 
(god of love, Kama): the thief makes your Scripture-wife 
wayward (i.e., makes the identity-texts give up the meaning 
assigned them by you). That which in five ways describes 
Brahman’s objectivity — the statement, “Indeed, the Self (is 
to be seen, heard of, reflected on, meditated on),” and 

1. Brhadaraftyaka Upantfod 2.4.5. 

2. Talttiriya Upanif^ 2.1.1. 

3. Aitareya Upanitad, 3.1.3. 

4. 'Brhoddratiyaka Upanifod 4.3.9, 14. 

5. /Wrf., 4.3,(i. Cf. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita, p, 136. 
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the statement, ‘The knower of Brahman attains (the 
Supreme}” — is shown by you in a false light. 
comment: He says that if Non-dualists forbid identification 
of subject and object (“the first instance” — verse 310), identity 
between Brahman and soul is impossible. For in the verse above 
(“the s^ond case” — verse 311), Brahman was shown, on the 
basis of the self-luminosity-texts, to be a knowing subject as well 
as the object of souls. And that is precisely what the doctrine 
above said could not be i Thus a soul, the subject, and Brahman, 
the object of the soul, cannot be identified by the very logic of 
Non-dualism itself. 

The only way out of the dilemma is of course to de-identify 
Brahman and the soul, is to void the identity-texts of the meaning 
given them by Non-dualists, Vadiraja depicts the two texts 
which in the five ways show Brahman’s objectivity and His diffe¬ 
rence from souls as the five flower-tipped arrows of that great 
infatuator, Kama, the Hindu Cupid, These texts make scrip¬ 
tural cuckolds of Non-dualists: the identity-texts are made to 
defy the meaning given them by Non-dualists and take up with 
other men (Dualists)! 

314b-315. The Pure Consciousness of Brahman is regarded 
(by you)as an “indeterminate perception”; and the capacity 
to be heard of, reflected on, meditated on, and so forth is 
situated there in this (Brahman) with reference to a con- 
substantiality (of the subjective and objective capacities). 
With this you fit yourself only for the jungle ! 

CdMMENX: Non-dualists argue for Brahman’s non-objectivity 
in spite of Its capacity to be known. Brahman is not known in 
the ordinary way, they say. It is known by an intuitive percep¬ 
tion which involves none of the machinery of ordinary perception. 
Ordinm^ perceptions involve knowledge of something not the 
self. Even when we think of “ourselves,” we are not directly 
cogniziiig our true selves; instead we are cognizing some image of 
ourselves. All such knowledge involves objectivity. It is some¬ 
thing we are looking at, either actually, or as projected onto the 
inner screen of imagination. 

Opposed to objective knowledge, says Non-dualism, is indeter¬ 
minate knowledge. It does not consist in a “looking at.” It is 
consciousness without being conmous of. is a state in which 
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the ultimate pure consciousness feturas from its transfonnations 
and rests in itself/’^ It is therefore only in this sense that Brah¬ 
man can be known, they say. Brahman is not known as a thing 
apart from the knowing consciousness; rather this knowledge of 
Brahman is Brahman. Thus Brahman is not an object. 

Vadiraja's initial reaction is not a rebuttal but an exclamation 
of disgust. “With that reasoning,” he says, “you’re fit, not for a 
critical assembly of scholars, but for the jungle, where primitives 
ill-equipped to reason dwell.” 

He now explains why the Non-dualist is ill-equipped: 

316. The first (scriptural passage), by (announcing) the fact 
that He is heard of and so forth, sang of the Self (Atman) as 
discernible. The latter passage determined that Brahman was 
discernible and attainable. 

comment: First of all the Non-dualist is flying in the face of 
the obvious meaning of the two texts quoted above. One text, 
says Vadirlya, mentions “Atman” as discernible; thus this Atman 
is an object with respect to the discemer. The other mentions 
“Brahman” as both discernible and attainable; thus this Brahman 
is an object with respect to the one discerning and attaining. 

He now gives a common example to illustrate God’s (Atman’s, 
Brahman’s) objectivity: 

317-318a. Take the case of a man who hears about a 
village; after reflecting on and contemplating this very 
(village) whjie on the road, he in the end, (after coming 
upon it and) seeing into it, enters it. In that'manner the 
words (of the .two texts) derive their sense; and in this 
way it is agreed that the sense of the two scriptural pass¬ 
ages indicates this one’s (Brahman’s) objectivity. 
comment: He says that a man will first (1) hear about a 
village; he then (2) reflects on it and (3) mulls it over (meditates 
on it); then he actually (4) sees it, and finally he (S) enters it. 
Now it is obvious at every stage that the village is an object with 
respect to the man hearing, reflecting, and so forth. By the very 
same logic. Brahman is an object with respect to men. Just as 
the village is an object “five times over,” that is to say, with 

1. DasgupUi, Indian yitihsophy, n, p. 22. 
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respect to the five separate activities of the traveller, so is Brahman 
with respect to the same five activities of the aspiring saint. 

318b-319fl. Therefore the Pure Consciousness (supposedly con- 
stituting Brahman-knowledge), which in your doctrine is said to 
refer to an indeterminate knowledge within becomes for you, once 
(It is) determined to be an object, a lamp on the threshold. 

COMMENT : Here he shows again the implicit twofoldness — the 
simultaneous subjectivity and objectivity — of the Non-dualists' 
Brahman. Like a lamp placed on the threshold- and thereby 
doing double-duty by lighting two rooms/ the One Reality is 
both “Pure Consciousness” self-luminously perceiving and 
“Brahman” self-luminously perceived. Once again it is evident 
that the inner dynamic of Non-dualist doctrine is not consistent 
with the dogma tiiat the One Reality cannot simultaneously be 
subject and object. 

Having forcefully demonstrated the objectivity of Brahman, 
Vadiraja now attempts to show more clearly that only a real and 
separate subject could perceive this Brahman: 

319b-322. Whoever performs a meritorious action is 
certainly the same one who enjoys the reward accruing from 
it: the performer of a sacrifice resulting in this (reward) 
is the one actually sacrificing, not someone else. (Now) 
this one’s physical (purva) body is his loWer (purva) part, 
the heaven-body (or spiritual body) his higher part: if the 
first body is the performer of the sacrifice, at death there 
would be the cessation of what was produced; if the 
beaven-body experiences delight (as a consequence of the 
lower body’s sacrifice), there would be the realization of 
what was unproduced. 

Just as everywhere (else) subjectivity belongs to consciousness, 
80 it is in this case too. How did this soul-consciousness, the 
subject, become the Brahman-Consciousness, the object ? 

comment: In order to make possible the identification of 
Brahman and soul. Non-dualists have argued, let us recall (see 
verses 237b-239 in particular), that it is not ultimately the atman, 


1. Cf. V.S, Apte, The Student's Sanskrii-EngUsh Dictionary^ p, 305, 
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or spiritual part within us, which performsi an action, but is 
rather the material part, specifically the unconscious buddhis of 
the antahkarana (mental organ). In this way, they feel, atman, 
which is identical to Brahman, is preserved from any involvement 
in temporal reality, as indeed it must be preserved if non-dualism 
is to make any sense. 

Vadiraja’s argument against this position is muhh as it was in a 
previous Section (XI), If, as Non-dualism says,, the agent were 
the unconscious, material antahkarana — here identified as the 
“lower part’* — and not the soul, then when the antahkarana 
perished at the death of the body, the deeds done by it would die 
loo, and the law of karma would be annulled; thus there would be 
no justice in this world: sinner and saint would be effectively 
indistinguishable. If, on the other hand, the soul, or “heaven- 
body,”^ or consciousness—in effect they amount to the same thing 
here — were said to enjoy the consequences of actions done by 
the lower body, there the law of karma would be thwarted in a 
different way; for the soul (which) Vadiraja equates with the 
Non-dualist atman in this instance) would be reaping the fruits 
of actions it did not do. It is clear then, he implies, that the 
soul must be regarded as both the doer of actions and the enjoyer 
of their fruits. How then could the soul be Brahman, Who is the 
object of the souVs quest ? 

323-325. Moreover, you imply that the very Pure Consci¬ 
ousness is an object known in the perception making the 
oneness visible. Yet the same Pure Consciousness, when 
indeterminately aware, experiences in accordance with its 
oneness the subjectivity of realizing, “I am Brahman”;* 
for how could the self-luminous (One) be another ? For 
that reason there was necessarily a subjective aspect to 
Pure Consciousness. Thus there were wo Conscious- 

1. The ^heaven-body” is not strictly speaking the same as the soul; 

rather it is the coetemal partner of the soul. K. Narain, who believes that 
vadiraja was the first Dualist to use such a concept, eirplains that this body 
”15 necessary for explaining the everlasting enjoyment of the jiva and the 
permanent presence of its attributes during the state of [emancipation]; 

because in the state of mok^a there is no physical organism that may serve 
as a medium of eiuoyment, the idea of jiva as having foTm and body is 
indispensable” {Madhva Philosophy^ p, 141). 

2. Brhaddrartyaka Vpanhad 1.4.10. 
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nesses, a subject and an object. Your view of Brahman 
partook of the (fallacy of the) crow’s eye ! 
cqmment: By analyzing the Non-dualists’ doctrine of Brah¬ 
man’s self-luminosity he shows that, far from transcending the 
subject-object dichotomy. Pure Consciousness is implicated to an 
unusual degree. Not only does this supposedly non-dual, un¬ 
compounded, aspectless, utterly homogeneous Reality prove to 
be an object in Non-dualist hands (as we have seen in verses 
310-319a); It also proves to be a subject. For the Brhaddrai^yaka 
says, "Brahman...in the beginning...knew only Itself—‘1 am 
Brahman.’ ” And therefore, even if the souls were one with 
Brahman, the crucible of Pure Consciousness into which all the 
liberated souls were poured would nevertheless be a subject 
knowing “I am Brahman.’’ 

Vadirdja then says that the Non-dualist Brahman behaves like 
the crow’s eye; for just as the crow’s eye, according to an ancient 
Indian superstition, moves "from the cavity on one side of the 
head into that on the other’as convenience dictates, so also do 
Non-duaCsts mean one thing on one occasion by the word ‘‘Brah¬ 
man,’’ and another on a different occasion. In other words, 
even though they claim that Brahman is strictly non-dual, tt^y 
unscrupulously treat It in one context as object, in another as 
subject: they treat It as if It were two instead of one. But — 

326. Since according to your own doctrine this One 
(Brahman) could not be (both) subject-consciousness and 
object-consciousness, then this single $nake-of-a-teaching 
of yours kills all (your other) teachings. 
comment: We saw under verse 310 that Non-dualists forbid 
subjectivity and objectivity to a thing ‘‘at the same time and with 
reference to the same act.”^ But such a teaching, Vadiraja says, 
has the effect of annulhng any possibility of an identity between 
Brahman and souls. For it is by now perfectly clear that the 
single act of Brahman-perception can be broken down into two 
parts: Brahman as object; and the soul, or at least the crucible 
of souls known as ‘‘Pure Consciousness,” as subject. And if a 
subject and its object cannot be perfectly identified, then neither 

1. Monier Monier-Williams^ A Sanskrit-EngUsh i)ic/rpnar^» p. 267. 

2. Mabadevan, Philosophy of Advaita^^p, 136. 
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can Brahman and the soul; or alternatively, neither can Brahman 
as object and Brahman as subject (“Pure Consciousness*'). 
Thus this teaching negates rather than afiinns the non-duality 
of the two. It deals death to every teaching associated with 
it, as a venomous snake deals death to all that approach it. 
Non-dualism has succeeded once again, then, in refuting itself. 

327. So this (Brahman-Consciousness) is definitely attain¬ 
able by (following) the path rewarded by Knowledge; other¬ 
wise the logic {Hresented (above) would be in conflict. Thus 
the (Brahman-) Consciousness was most certainly an object. 
COMMENTS Having disposed of all the adversary’s arguments 
up to this point, Vadiraja asks him to reconsider the rationale 
presented in the analogy of the village (verse 317). Just as the 
village is at all phases of our knowledge of it an object of our 
consciousness, so is Brahman. He is the destination of our 
quest; when liberated we will directly experience Him as He is 
described in the Scriptures; and we will experience Him, not in 
an indeterminate state of awareness transcending subject and 
object, but as the reaUzed object of our greatest desire. 

328-329a. And with respect to this (same rationale), the 
Pure Consciousness is a subject; the mental organ and 
so forth — different from (this) Consciousness — is a (mere) 
instrument. For a Consciousness (cetana) hearing (of 
Brahman) with the ear, reflecting (on Him) with the mind, 
thus meditating, directly perceiving (Him), is upheld by 
you as well as me. 

comment: Vadir&ja says that the same analogy of the village 
just as securely establishes the subjectivity of whatever hears of 
and sees Brahman. This seeing consciousness ^ which he ac¬ 
commodatingly labels “Pure Consciousness’’ in mock deference 
, to his opponent—1$, moreover, to be distinguished from its mental 
apparatus (manas, buddhi, antabkarapa, etc.); for even the adver-" 
sary in the end agrees that it is not the ear or the mental organ 
(antabkarapa) which is conscious; rather it is the spiritual Con¬ 
sciousness “behind" these organs which is conscious. In this way he 
reminds the opponent that it would be wrong for him to point to 
the antahkarana or manas as the sufficient condition of subjectivity 
(see verse 233 for a refutation of this Non-dualistst ratagem). 
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He continues: 

329b-330b. That which immediately after direct realization 
attains Brahman by its own merit is none other than this 
Consciousness. Therefore this sequence of causes (of realiza¬ 
tion) is situated precisely in this (Consciousness). Other¬ 
wise the logic presented (above) would be in conflict. 
comment: He says that just as the example of the village 
shows that the man hearing of it, reflecting on it, etc., was a subject 
with respect to the village, so must the adversary’s “Pure Con¬ 
sciousness” be considered with respect to Brahman. 

It follows then from all the above that, even if for the sake of 
argument it were granted that Brahman and souls are somehow 
identical, the one Brahman is at one and the same time subject 
(“Pure Consciousness”) and object (“Brahman”), in whidi case 
It is dual. For the Non-dualist not to admit at least this much, 
he would have to negate the perfectly clear sense of the two 
Scriptural passages declaring Brahman’s fivefold cognizability 
and the cognizing agent’s fivefold cognition. 

330b-331n. Furthermore you, (though supposedly)' 
liberated, are (actually) reverting to transmigration (nipa- 
tyase). For the mental organ’s vrtti, the (actual) seeing (of 
Brahman), would (according to you) be wholly super¬ 
imposed, (and would therefore) be inapplicable to (Pure) 
Consciousness. 

comment: Non-dualists say that any act of knowledge is 
contingent upon a mental operation superimposed on Conscious¬ 
ness and manifesting Consciousness as an object. Then how is 
the knowledge ushering in Brahman-realization accounted for ? 
Vadiraja asks. Vyasa-tirtha asked the same quesion earlier: 
“...if the process of knowledge is admitted to be such that the 
antahkarapavrtti [or mental operation] manifests the pure con¬ 
sciousness as limited by objective forms, then the case of final 
^tuition (Brahman-knowledge), where objective characteristics 
are absent, would be inexplicable.”^ Thus the Non-dualist 
deludes himself when he speaks of an objectless experience of 
Brahman. He in fact can expect nothing better at death than 
further tr ansmig ration. And he more than likely will be among 

1. Dasgupta, bu&m Philosophy, IV, p. 236. 
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those who, “Bewildered, by many thoughts, entangled in the 
meshes of delusion...fall into a foul hell’’^ prior to their next 
incarnation. 

331b. And this (Pure) Consciousness is (according to 
you) un-mediated by concepts (nirakara); thus Brahman 
(Itself) was of necessity the object (of the seeing 
Consciousness). 

comment: Pure consciousness is conceptless, Non-dualists 
say. It is not a reservoir of concepts through which it looks at, 
and to a certain extent superimposes these concepts on, the rea¬ 
lity perceived. Well, so much the better for Brahman’s objec¬ 
tivity ! Vadiraja chimes in. For even granted that the pure 
intuition of Brahman involves no illusory superimposition, does 
that remove Brahman’s objectivity ? No, it simply makes of 
Brahman a true object rather than a false object, and therefore, 
if anything, “more of an object’’ than before. 

332-333a. You say (in effect) that Brahman, attainable by 
one attaining, is an object. And you say that none other 
(than this Pure Consciousness) is the one attaining; thus 
without exception It alone is the one attaining, according 
to what is said (in your doctrine). Thus (we say) objecti¬ 
vity should apply to that (one attained) in liberation; in 
what way is it no/entitled to objectivity ? 
comment: He says that Brahman must be considered an 
object; this conclusion is inescapable. Scripture shows it; exam¬ 
ples taken from ordinary life when examined in conjunction with 
Scripture establish it; Non-dualist doctrine>.affirms it (by implica¬ 
tion) in a particularly striking manner, for it makes it clear that 
Brahman, and not some illusory form superimposed on Brahman, 
is the object perceived. Just as clear is it that there is a subject 
experiencing this object. Thus even if Brahman, the object, and 
Pure Consciousness, the subject, were identical, as Non-dualists 
state, the fact would remain that this One would exist in a dual 
mode; and this one fact by itself would be enough to scuttle the 
entire doctrine of the adversary. 

1. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgtta, p. 339 (16.16). 
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333b-335a. You don’t think that objectivity has any place 
in the bare act of perception itself You do agree (how¬ 
ever) that objectivity is applicable to that (realization of 
Brahman, which is) characterized by a diSerent kind of 
perception. Now by that I conclude that the state of being 
both subject and object — which by your account is im¬ 
possible in one and the same being — did not break away 
even at the Breakaway (or liberation) characterized (sup¬ 
posedly) by the obliteration of objects 1 
comment: We have seen that Non-dualists deny Brahman any 
objectivity: liberation does not consist in a soul’s seeing Brahman 
as an object, but as its merging with the Brahman-consciousness 
in a perpetual identity characterized by self-luminosity (“the bare 
act of perception itself’’). But on the other hand; they speak of a 
final mental operation (“a special perception”) which ushers in 
this experience. Liberation, they say, should be understood as 
the “Atman conditioned by the final vrtti [or mental operation}, 
produced by the hearing, etc., of the Vedanta texts, that destroys 
the veil of ajflana [Ignorance].”^ Now Vadiraja interprets them 
position as an admission of Brahman’s objectivity. For when 
they say that “there is generated by verbal testimony the unshak¬ 
able immediate cognition of Brahman,”^ that is to say nothing 
more than that Brahman is the object of the souPs cognition at 
the instant of the liberating enlightenment. And of course he 
finds a contradiction in this. How can Non-dualists, he asks, 
insist that the soul’s relation to Brahman at liberation transcends a 
subject-object relation when holding simultaneously that the 
Brahman-realization is ushered in by vrtti-knowledge 7 For 
vrtti'fknowledge invariably presupposes a subject-object relation. 
He concludes still again that Non-dualist doctrine inescapably 
implies Brahman’s objectivity, even as it baldly states that there 
is no such objectivity. 

335b-337a. And there is no identity of consciousnesses 
distinguished by natures so opposed; your arcane doctrine, 
which says that everything existing at the time ignorance 
is destroyed is real, was regarded as ridiculous. Its out¬ 
come (phala) was like fruit (phala) oflf a poison-tree! Ouch! 

1. Naiain, Madhva Refutation^ p. 324. 

2. Mahadevan, Phihsophy of Advaita^ p. 272. 
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comment: Recall that Vadiraja has just shown that Non¬ 
dualists, in spite of every attempt to the contrary, inevitably end 
by treating Brahman as an object and the soul as a subject when 
describing the moment of liberation. Here he aflSrms that the 
Non-dualist doctrine which states that after ignorance is destroyed 
there remains only that which is ultimately real (paramarthika) 
merely further certifies the contradiction of non-duality by the 
liberation-experience. For it would necessarily follow that 
subject and object were ultimately real, both alike being essential 
to the liberation-experience. But if both are real, then they are 
really different, for according to Non-dualism one and the same 
entity cannot, as wc have seen, be simultaneously subject and 
object; cannot, in the words of the text, be ^‘distinguished by 
natures so opposed.” 

The “poison-tree” refers to “the rule of the poison tree,” that 
is, that “a noxious object (like a poison-tree] should not be des¬ 
troyed by the producer of it.”i The Non-dualist violates this 
rule, for he. ends by annulling the noxious doctrine of non-duality 
with one of his own stratagems. 

337b-339a. Certainly the position that one thing could not 
(simultaneously) act in two ways during a single activity 
applies equally in every case: since an axe does not chop 
away at itself, at its very own substance, absolutely nothing 
should result according to you, for there is a diverseness of 
activity (in the supposedly unitary Consciousness). 
comment: Vadiraja cries out for consistency here; Are you, 
after dogmatizing about the impossibility of one and the same 
entity being at once subject and object, now going to make an 
exception for the liberated Consciousness ? he asks his opponent. 
It is interesting that Vadiraja here adduces an example to defeat 
his adversary which could with even greater profit be turned 
against him by the adversary; for the Dualist does believe that 
Brahman {unlike the axe in the example) is always simultaneously 
subject and object. In any case, the example works here; for 
according to Non-dualism it is as absurd to speak of Conscious¬ 
ness as simultaneously acting and acted upon as to imagine an 
axe being chopped by its own chopping. Yet Consciousness has 


1. Monier-Williams, SanskriuEngUsh Dictionary, p. 997. 
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been shown to be implicated in precisely this way according to the 
Non-dualists* own doctrine. Obviously, then, they have succeed¬ 
ed only in reducing their own system to absurdity. 

339b-340. It is claimed (by you) that an action is what 
inheres in something other (than the object itselQ, (while) 
the object is (merely) what follows from this (action); for the 
position of (you) illusionists is that this (object) could 
definitely not be in the subject himself, in whom the action 
resides. 

comment: Here he merely restates with slightly more preci¬ 
sion the Non-dualist view: that an active subject and the object 
of his activity are difierent. 

341. That being the case, how could subjectivity and 
objectivity come together in one place in the case of the one 
action situated in the (liberated) Self — (the action) consist¬ 
ing of the perception of identity (with Brahman) ? 
comment: Here is a clear exception to the rule, he says. For 

if the soul and Brahman really are one at liberation, subject and 
object would have to be identical. For the soul, the subject, is 
engaged precisely in the activity of intuiting Brahman, its object, 
with Which it is said to be identical. 

342. Hence the twofold condition of the Brahman-Consci¬ 
ousness and the soul-consdousness would show the duality 
of the two and would securely establish difference. 
comment; He concludes that according to Non-dualist doc¬ 
trine the soul’s very perception of identity would be (paradoxically) 
enough to guarantee, not its identity with Brahman, but its diffe¬ 
rence from Brahman, since related to It as a subject to an object. 

343-344a. My position is still further enhanced because 
of the veracity of Scripture when speaking of difference. 
How, after disabling your (interpretation of the identity-) 
texts in Scripture, could my position fail to establish the 
actual sense (of Scripture) ? Consequently, there is absolutely 
no fear that because of your texts this (doctrine of the) 
difference (between God and soul) is untrue. 
comment: He says that he can now enlist without any fear 
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the intent of Scripture to his side. What doubt there may have 
been at the outset has been removed after analysis of the self- 
contradictory nature of his opponent’s doctrines. 

344b‘-346a. Moreover, how is this truth (of difference), which 
(we know to) be a truth applicable to final emancipation 
because of the authenticity of the attaining-attained state 
at the end, (characterized by an) unmediated knowledge 
(of Brahman), invalidated ? How is there an identity 
between one eternally free and one freed at a given 
moment ? Come now ! Certainly these two, their 
respective natures, differ — as one bom without hearing 
and one who loses his hearing, 

COMMENT : Here he asks how one who is eternally, or by nature 
free — Brahman — can be identical with what is not — a soul. 
The failure to see the distinction, at a lower level, between a man 
deaf from birth, that is, a man who has never experienced hearing, 
and a man who becomes deaf but who has experienced hearing in 
the past. 

346b-347a. Furthermore my difference by nature invalidates 
identity. Thus, because of your method, the truth of only 
the invalidated identity fails to be established, for it is 
feeble (compared to difference). 

comment: He spells out the fact that difference and identity 
cannot coexist, and since difference has been established, and 
established by the logic of the adversary’s own doctrines, identity 
must be dropped. 

347b. Hence you took your life with your own arrow. 
comment: Evidently we are to assume that Vadiraja’s oppo¬ 
nent earlier claimed that the Dualist position was indefensible, 
even self-contradictory (for what precise reason we can do no more 
than guess). Here Vadiraja is turning the tables on his opponent. 
He feels he has amply demonstrated that it is Non-dualism, not 
Dualism, which destroys itself with its own arguments. 

348. Furthermore, anyone who wrongs a king and 
practices treachery against a country is everywhere regarded 
and described as a ruthless man, and never anything but. 
COMMENT : Not only, he says, do Non-dualists hurt themselves; 
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they also hurt the general public (which is here represented by the 
king and his country). Vadiraja deplores the victimization of 
simple, good people by false teachers. He damns the latter as 
enemies of mankind. 

The following statement is an ironic and bitingly sarcastic 
application of Non-dualist logic: 

349-350a. And therefore the eternal Lord (spoken of) in 
Scripture, in Himself utterly and in every way liberated, is also 
(identical to) the misery of the whole world non-different 
from Him : And of course your (theory of) identity should 
be taught to everyone, but not difference! 
comment: Vadiraja is specifically alluding to Brahma Sutra 
2.1.14, which Sankara interprets, ‘*Tl\e non-difference of them 
(tadananyatvam) results from such terms as ‘origin’ and the Hke.”^ 
Vadiraja asks us to consider the consequences of such an identity. 
If Brahman and the world are non-diiferent, then the eternal 
felidty of Brahman’s bliss-consciousness must be identical to the 
oflf-again-oo-again grief of the world of souls. Now if that 
happens to be the case, he taunts, then of course the identity- 
theory is correct and should be promulgated and the difference- 
theory banished. 

He now returns to a straightforward mode of speaking and, as 
if to atone for the nasty taste lingering from the last verse, rhap¬ 
sodizes about the doctrine of difference : 

350b-351, The protector, the crest-jewel bringing about 
every goal, the moon swelling the ocean of majesty given 
by Scripture to the Blessed Lord —this is alone the 
difference-interpretation of Scripture, (the interpretation) 
leading to truth; not the interpretation which you give to 
Scripture. 

comment: The “moon’’ and the “crest-jewel” refer to the 
difference-interpretation. It swells “the ocean of majesty” of 
the Lord by accentuating the difference between lowly man and 
the majestic Deity, Vadiraja calls his interpretation “the pro¬ 
tector” in contrast to the interpretation of his adversaries, whom 
he just called treacherous and ruthless men, “the enemies of 
mankind” (verse 348). 

1. Saflkara, Commentary, I, p. 320. 
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352-353. Remember the words of the ancients : "‘For the 

sake of a family one member should be cast off_” as is 

well known, one protects half when the destruction of the 
whole is impending. It is also known by everyone that 
when one gives up the whole world, the self (atma) is to 
be protected. Thus the destruction of the self and the ' 
destruction of the world (at liberation) are not implied by 
the statement (in the Brahmasutrd), 

comment: Vadiraja looks back to Sankara’s interpretation 
of the passage in the Brahmasutras just considered (in verses 
349-350a), “Of the effect [the world] it is understood that in 
reality it is non-different from the cause [Brahman], i.e, has no 
existence apart from the cause/’^ Now how, Vadiraja counters, 
can there be any such non-difference ? For everyone accepts the 
truth of the statement, “for the sake of a family one member 
should be cast off; for the sake of a village, a family; for the sake 
of a country, a village; and for the sake of a soul [atman] the 
whole world.”^ And it is clear from this passage that the atman 
and the world arc not identical, indeed are related antithetically. 
There is also ^hc proverb, “When the destruction of the whole is 
impending, the wise man abandons half [to save the other half].” 
Like the first one, this passage also strikes a note of difference, 
of contrast, not of identity. 

So the world and the atman (which Non-dualists equate with 
Brahman) are not identical. Moreover, each is real; each con¬ 
tinues to exist after liberation. No one thinks that cither of 
these two sayings implies destruction, but only separation. Thus 
the destruction of the world (as it appears to us) and of the atman 
(here taken as individual soul) could not have been implied by 
the Brahmasutra. 

He now explains how to take this and other identity-passages: 

354-356a. Just as a woman wearing on her ear lobe a 
golden earring, when seized by a robber would demonstrate 
her will to live by giving up that for which her head would 
have been cut off, in the same way this statement (in the 

1, Sankara, Commentary^ I, p. 320. 

2. S. C. Nott, trans., Mahahharatat quoted in The Hindu Traditfon, 
edited by Ainslee T. Embree, p. 139. 
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Brahmasutra) lives with respect to meaning: When a literal 
meaning (mukhyartha) similar to the bejeweled earring 
occurs (i.e., when it would be inappropriate, if not dang¬ 
erous, to stick with the literal meaning), the Goddess of 
Speech (Bharat!) undoubtedly honors only the surrenderer 
of the (literal) meaning as her protector. 
comment: There are limes, he says, when we must supply a 
secondary meamng to passages in Scripture. Brahmasutra 2.1.14^ 
which speaks of Brahman and the world as ‘‘not other’* is a case 
in point. To stick to the literal meaning in this instance woyld 
be like a woman’s refusal to hand over a precious earring 
when, if kept, it would cost her her life. It goes without saying, 
of course, that the Non-dualists • are like the woman 
who so refuses. 

This passage, incidentally, represents Vadiraja at his 
poetic best. The pun on mukhyartha — which means both 
“head-object” (earring) and “literal meaning” —is extra¬ 
ordinarily ingenious. 

356b-357a, And the words, “There is no second to 
Brahman,” are like the words, “(This) is wnrahorse.” The 
appropriate position states (instead) that the Brahman 
is extremely different from any second (and not that no 
second exists). 

comment: Lest the Non-dualist use the same argument as 
the above (354-356a) to Justify his own non-literal interpretation 
of the ^foa/hy-statements, and succeed in squaring them with his 
identity-statements, Vadiraja here makes an important distinction. 
It is one thing, he says, to put a difficult statement “into context” 
(as the Dualists do with identity-statements), but quite another to 
flagrantly fly in the face of the overall import of the Scriptures, 
as well as the evidence presented by reason and the senses (as 
Non-dualists do when they “reinterpret” duality-statements). He 
holds that to deny the reality of everything besides Brahman is to 
go directly against the express sense of Scripture. In Brhadd- 
ranyaka Upanisad 3 A,2y a certain sage Usasta Cakrayapa says 
to Yajftavalkya, “This [Brahman] has been explained by you as 
one might say ‘this is a cow/ ‘this is a horse.” That is how 
apparent it is, says Vadiraja, that there are other realities besides 
Brahman: denying this is like interpreting the statement, “this 
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is a cow,” to mean, “this is not a cow,” Under no circumstances 
imaginable could such a meaning be legitimately derived from 
such a statement; 

Vadiraja then gives the true (and, he would feel, the obnous) 
meaning of the statement that Brahman is “one only, without a 
second”: nothing can compare to Brahman; alhough there is 
Something besides Brahman, there is nothing beside Him, 



XV. REFUTATION OF ILLUSIONISM 

We are well aware by now that Non-dualists consider — and 
logically must consider (cf. the Introduction) — the world-appear¬ 
ance an illusion,^ Vadiraja rebuts’ this theory using a combina¬ 
tion of scriptural utterances and logic: 

357b-358. This (scriptural) statement concerning Brahman's 
(‘‘non-secondness'") is (like) a cow giving forth its milk,<not a 
crab giving birth (and destroying itself in the process). And 
since passages in Scripture which make reference to 
‘‘illusion” do not speak of an illusion which destroys itself, 
then effort spent to subvert the meaning of Scripture, 
which teaches that objects (of the world) are real, is wasted. 
comment: Vadiraja’s commentator tells us that a crab “des¬ 
troys itself” when it “gives birth to a son.” Almost surely this 
is a reference to the crab's shedding of the old shell it has out¬ 
grown; it does indeed appear as if a new, a different crab comes 
out of the old shell, while the old shell does appear to be the 
“corpse” of the “mother crab” (karkati). (Actually crabs give 
birth to many tiny larvae at a time, and the birth of offspring has 
no connection with molting). 

The commentator explains that this self-destroying crab is 
similar to the Non-dualist interpretation of the “illusion”-texts 
(like :§vetasvatara Vpankad 1.10, which speaks of “visvamiya,” 
“the illusion of everything”). If the text really is pointing out 
the Literal, unmitigated illusion of everything besides Brahman, 
an illusion which is destroyed at liberation — as Non-dualists 
insist — then it negates (and thereby invaUdates) itself^ for it itself 
cannot be a real second to Brahman. 

Contrasted to the Non-dualist interpretation of such texts is 
the Dualist. They believe that the world is certainly an illusion, 

1. Francis Vadaketbala warns that Vadir^ja's understanding of Non¬ 
dualist illusionism may be loo “uncompromisingly negative.” He points oul 
the equation of the world appearance (as seen through Non-dualism) with 
such strongly negative words as bhrama and bhranii as evidence of ibis. He 
thinks it debatable Whether Noo-dualists ultimately mean that the world is 
an illusion or merely that it “is not as real as Brahman” (personal corres¬ 
pondence). 
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but only in the sense that, for example, a love affair gone sour 
is an illusion: there is nothing unreal about such an affair, but it 
was an illusion for the lovers to feel that the relationship was the 
key to happiness. The Dualist interpretation of illusion, it 
should be apparent, does not involve any self-immolation. Such 
texts as speak of illusion are thus compared, not to a crab, but 
to a cow giving forth its plentiful milk for the nourishment 
(edification) of men. 

Most notably, this milk exists in addition to the cow, whereas 
the crab's offspring replaces its mother, which is killed in the 
birth“process. Similarly, in the Dualist account Scripture really 
exists alongside of, as a second to, Brahman; in the Non-dualist 
account, however. Scripture immolates itself upon Brahman- 
realization, for it too is part of mdyd^ which is destroyed 
at liberation. 

359. Moreover, you surpass yourself by greeting what is 
identical with Brahman by the words, those altered 
conditions (vikara) the Real is always merely phenomenal.” 
You don't alarm me I 

comment: Vadiraja’s commentator calls our attention to 
Sahadeva’s eulogy in the Bhagamta Purdt^a : ^^The Great Deity 
Sri Krishna... constitutes not only all the celestials but also 
space, time, and wealth, and other things. The visible universe 
is wholly pervaded by this Being.”^ These "^things,” then, are 
the ‘‘altered conditions” of which our author speaks. 

Now when Non-dualists read this passage, they are initially 
confronted with a world which seems to be as real as the Lord 
himself — certainly anything but illusory. But they get around 
the problem by saying that the author is speaking only from the 
conventional (vyavaharika) point of view; in fact all those things 
named by the passage are part of the world-illusion. 

Vadiraja scoffs at this notion. It is bad enough to call some¬ 
thing apart from Brahman an illusion but to label as vyavaharika 
that which is clearly spoken of as “constituted” by Brahman is 
the grossest, absurdity, especially by Non-dualist standards 1 
The argument of this section (verses 375b-377) is divided into 
three parts. The first two are introduced, respectively, in verses 

1. Sanyai, The SvifnQdrBhagQbQtam^ V, Book X, p. 49, (Chapter 74). 
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357b-358 and in the present verse (359). The argument imme¬ 
diately following logically takes off, then, from verse 358: 

3(>0-361. An annulling idea like ‘'This is not silver’* is 
regarded by men of knowledge as relating to (the concept 
formed from) an absence of silver, (a concept which is) not * 
properly describable as contentless (nisprakarakata). Thus 
the (so-called) indeterminate knowledge of Brahman is not 
in the least a knowledge which annuls (the world), and 
because no annulment exists, the truth of (Brahman’s) 
difference (from the world), etc., has not been annulled. 
comment: He is here saying that in human experience an 
illusory perception is replaced by a corrected perception of the 
thing that first caused the illusion, or in other words, “a knowledge 
that contradicts another knowledge must have a content”.'^ For 
example, one is enabled to say “This is not silver” only after a 
new impression, that of shell, replaces it. Never has it been 
heard that an illusion was corrected by a contentless (“pure”) 
perception — whatever that might be. 

As we have seen before, the realization of identity with Brah¬ 
man, a realization which supposedly annuls the “false” world, is 
for the Non-dualist contentless, indeterminate, trans-ideational. It 
follows then that this Brahman-knowledge would be incapable 
of annulling the world. Failing to do that, the world would 
remain as a second to Brahman, and Non-dualism would have to 
give way. 

362-363a. Moreover, that very knowledge which at the end 
transcends conceptualization is inferrable (only) from a 
following concept, and in your state of identity (with 
Brahman) that (concept) could not be an illusory one. 
Because of the lack of something to cause the inference, 
that (concept) is exactly like the hare’s horn! 
comment: Vadiraja wants to know how the Non-dualist 
justifies his description of the enlightenment-knowledge as trans¬ 
cending conceptualization. First, since such a knowledge sup¬ 
posedly puts an end to conceptualization for good, then the word 
used by the Non-dualist to describe the state is unaccountable; 


1. Dasgupta, Indian Phihsophy, IV, p. 229. 
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for it derives its meaning from a concept. Second, since all 
knowledge followng liberation is supposedly the highest (para- 
marthika) knowledge, this same concept must be of the highest 
sort; yet the Non-dualist relegates all concepts to the realm of 
illusion! Thus the concept of “contentless knowledge’' contra¬ 
dicts itself twice over. The concept matches nothing in reality, 
it is a chimera (hare’s horn). So again the mechanics under¬ 
pinning the “world-illusion” are in a state of bad repair. 

363b. Moreover, this (contentless Brahman-knowledge), 
existing (so you hold) in a realm beyond the power of the 
senses, cannot be proven (to exist) by observation. 

Vadiraja and Dualists in general have a high regard for sense- 
knowledge. If something is not in any way sensed, there is good 
reason on that basis alone to be suspicious. If Scripture, infe¬ 
rence, and perception are all in agreement as to its non-existence, 
the case against it is overwhelming. 

So the Non-dualist cannot justifiably describe Brahman- 
knowledge as contentless, trans-ideational, indeterminate ? And 
failing to do that, he has no right to assume that the world is 
annulled at liberation; he has every reason to assume that the 
world, since not annullable, is real. 

The next verse and section (364a-372) logically follows, from 
verse 359, the second of the two introductory statements : 

364a, In the Bhdgavata Purdria Suka says: “Maya is as 
iron that moves to and fro.” 

comment: Here begins the second argument against illusion. 
Vadiraja begins by quoting from the Bhdgavata Purdna\^ the 
entire paragraph, of which the quoted material in the verse is a 
fragment, reads : 

He (the Lord) brings about the creation, maintenance, and 
dissolution of the universe, whatever He desires. Maya 
with its gunas, of which it is the ground, is not the Master 
who watches over (aU)^ is (rather) like iron which moves to 
and fro (under the influence of the magnet). Adoration 
to you, the (Lode) stone, the overseer of the gunas’ move¬ 
ments 
1. 5.18. 

1, Sanyal provides a partially inaccurate translation of this same 
passage (cf. The Srimad Bh^obatam, II, Book V, p. 73 (Chapter 18). 
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Mdyd does not mean “Power of Illusion” for Dualists^ as it 
docs for Non-dualists, but rather the Lord’s inexhaustible power 
— an ambivalent power both essential to life in the world yet 
heavy and restrictive. 

The gunas in the quotation refer to the usual Sahkhya triad of 
sattva, rajas, and tamas, the ultimate constituents of the created 
universe. These guuas are of course real for Dualists and ulti¬ 
mately illusory for Non-dualists, 

With this introduction we can now follow our author as he 
continues: 

364lH368a. The equivalence (of iron) with the maya-generated 
ignorance — which has taken up its abode in the very souls (of 
men), troubled like iron goblets (disturbed by a magnet); which 
is (also) understood to be the ground of the three gunas as shown 
by Suka’s words, “ of which it is the ground”; (and) which is 
the cause of the transmigrating flux of souls — arises from a (simi¬ 
lar) disturbance of the iron in the metal goblet (when it is near a 
magnet). At the end (of the passage) he (Suka) makes a compa¬ 
rison between the Lord of the universe and the lodestone by 
saying, “Adoration to you, the (Lode) Stonel” Therefore igno¬ 
rance and the like, abiding far below, are remote (from Him); 
he (5uka) said only that my Master, is the cause of the turmoil of 
maya far removed (from Him), but he did not sing (of Him as) 
consisting of maya. 

We have already seen that Non-Dualists consider Brahman 
the locus of illusion, or Ignorance, The Non-dualist Vacaspati 
Misra considered Brahman the “material cause of the world.”^ 
Padmapada, the founder of the prestigious Vivarana school, said 
outright that “Ignorance resides in Brahman,”^ 

Vadiraja here wants to contrast his view — that Brahman wields 
maya but in no way consists of it—to that of his opponents: that 
in one way or another Brahman constitutes maya. Vadiraja 
says that Brahman is like a powerful magnet while the world 
(made of maya) is like iron: Brahman controls the iron (maya) 
not by touching it, much less by moving within it, but rather from 
a great distance. Brahman remains pure; He is in no sense one 
with this maya — as He is in the sacrilegious Non-dualist system, 

1. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy II, p. 11, 

2. K. H. Potler, Presuppositions of Indian Philosophy, p. 175. 
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368b470a. Just as the reflecting medium, a mirror for example, 
is seen touching the reflection (reflected in it, but) stands at a 
distance from the original that we call the *‘face/’ just so ignorance 
can abide in the soul but be utterly remote from Brahman, Who is 
named the ‘'Originar’ in your creed as well. Hence the Pwrana 
(smrtih) is right. 

. comment: In verses 266-297 we saw Vadiraja rebut the reflec- 
tion-ptheory of the Non-dualists. We learned that, for them, 
“the Jiva [reflection] is false appearance or projection of the 
Brahman [Original] on the screen of Avidya (reflector),’’ and 
that this Original and its reflection are absolutely non-diflerent. 
We also saw that Dualists have a reflection-theory of their own. 
B.N.K. Sharma explains it: 

... the relation of Bimba-Pratibimbabhava [“Original- 
rcflection-state”] between God and the souls is a sacred and 
inviolable relation, which is true for all time and goes to the 
very core of the Jiva and constitutes his very essence and could 
never be annulled. Its full significance, missed in Samsara, 
is realized in Moksa. Moksa, in fact, is the complete realiza¬ 
tion of this intrinsic relation of metaphysical dependence and 
similarity (in some respects) with the Supreme. Pratibim- 
batva, according to Madhva, is not a false relation^ of y^hich 
the Jivas are to be ashamed and should try to shake off^ as 
in Advaita. It is the truest and most beautiful permanent 
bond with the Supreme Being and the purpose of Philosophy 
is its progressive realization, by the Jiva,^ 

While Vadiraja would certainly agree with Sharma’s descrip¬ 
tion, he is specifically interested here in showing that, just because 
one considers the soul (sullied by maya) the reflection of Brah¬ 
man, he is not forced to conclude to the identity of the two, and 
thus the identity of Brahman and maya. For everyone knows 
that the reflection of a face in a mirror is not the same as the face 
itself. That being true, it is not necessary to conclude that the 
attributes of one would be the same as those of the other. Thus 
souls (reflections) can be ignorant and God (Original) be free 
from Ignorance, yet the relation of Original-to-reflection can 
remain intact without logical difficulty. 

Thus, he concludes, the Purdna*s passage contrasting the mag¬ 
net to the iron in no way materially implicates Brahman in maya. 
1. Sharma, Phifosophy of ^rf Madhvacarya^ p, 219. 
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370b>371. Thus all the scriptural passages dealing with 
m&yi are like passages expressing the fecundity of what is 
(by nature) powerless. And the experience “I am joined 
(to maya)'’ is perceived only by a soul. Any talk of 
Ignorance in Brahman, you ignorant fellow, is (but) a 
measure of your own ignorance of Him. 
comment: He says that, because of the dear meaning of the 
Fura(ta-te\t, passages in Scripture which speak of Brahman in a 
relation to maya must be interpreted dualistically and realistically. 
Vadiraja specifically has in mind the text, “The Great Lord is the 
mayin.”* He says that we are to understand from this text 
that Brahman is the user or wielder of maya, and that this maya 
isn’t illusory, but to the contrary is highly potent and passes on 
its own fecundity to what it inheres in — a fecundity which all 
things possess only because of this real enlivening power. The 
Upani^d says, “The Vedas, the sacrifices, the rituals, the obser^ 
vances, the past, the future and what the Vedas declare, all this 
the maker sends forth out of this, in this the other is confined by 
maya’’;^ texts like this, Vadiraja says, truly indicate the status of 
may4; it is a real, fructifying, yet restricting and sullying power 
wielded by God and permeating all entities in the universe, most 
notably souls. It is neither a power of illusion, nor does it in 
any way manipulate or sully God. Anyone who says so of it is 
ignorant of the nature of God. 

372. And therefore the difference between the Lord and 
what is (of itself) powerless isn’t characterized by (your 
illusory) maya, and thus this (difference) is not illusory. 
How could it be merely phenomenal (vy4vaharikah) ? 
comment: With this he concludes the sub-section (beginning 
at verse 364). He believes that he has shown that may4, far 
from being a power of illusion which is grounded on Brahman, 
is both real and different from Brahman. 

The Sanskritist should be warned that in this verse Vadiraja 
uses the word maya colloquially, that is, as signifying illusion, 
unreality. Thus when he says here that the difference is not 
“characterized by maya,’’ he means that it is not illusory. 

1. Svetdivatara UpatUfod 4.10. 

2. Ibid., 4.9. Radhakrishnan, The Prineipai Upanisads, p. 734. 
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373-374. Moreover, at the summit of emancipation known as 
perfect union (sayujya), (the nature of which) is revealed by its 
etymology, derived (as it is) from the root yujir yogt^ there would 
certainly be a difference between the Lord and the soul, (a diffe¬ 
rence) characterized by an inseparable unity of the two, abiding 
in a common abode. How does it happen that what still exists 
after Ignorance disappears is merely provisional (vyavaharika) ? 

comment: Sharma writes: ‘The Hindu Scriptures refer to an 
ascending order of Mukti: Salokya, Samipya, Sarupya, and 
Sayujya, in which each succeeding stage includes the joy of the 
preceding one.’’^ Narain writes that Sayujya, “according to 
Madhva, is the highest and supreme state of emancipation in 
which the enjoyment and bliss of the liberated soul becomes 
absolutely similar to that of Isvara ... 

The present argument is based on linguistic analysis. Sayujya, 
a word consecrated in the Upani^ds and signifying the highest 
attainment, comes from the root yuj^ from which the word yoga 
also comes. Yuj means to yoke or join, to unite; with the prefix 
sa, unite m(h^ Now there can be no uniting if there is already 
an identity, Vadiraja would remind us. Nor does the uniting 
result somehow in an identity. The Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad 
says: “Thereby he wins complete tinion [sayujya] with that 
divinity and residence in the same world with him.”* How could 
the soul that has realized Brahman be depicted as residing with 
the Lord if it is identical to Him ? Thus all that .can be said is 
that the soul and the Lord are locked in an inseparable embrace, 
not that the two are fused together. Therefore the Non-dualist's 
assertion that duality is merely provisional, ultimately unreal, 
cannot stand. For what could be more ultimate than Sayujya, 
which, as we have just seen, is characterized by duality ? 

He now takes a slightly difierent tack: 

375. The words, “Where there is no maya...,” show that 
the abode of Him who is its Ruler is not characterized by 
maya. How can this Lord (HimselO be characterized by 
maya ? 

1. Philosophy of Sri Madhvdc^ya, p. 349, 

2. Madhva Philosophy, pp, 167-168. 

3. L5.23. Radhakrishnan, Principal Upanisads, p. 182. 
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comment: The speech referred to appears in ihz Bhagavata 
Purd!?a.'^ In it Suka is describing Vaikuntha, the Hindu counter¬ 
part of the Christian heaven. He says: 

Maya (illusion) has no access there. How can I describe 
the beauty of His associates there ? Their complexion is 
green evincing brilliant lustre; their eyes are expanded and 
resemble full blown lotus; their clothes are yellow; they 
possess charming gracefulness and their limbs are soft and 
tender. All of them have four arms wearing various orna¬ 
ments set with sparkling rare jems of precious value, and they 
possess immeasurable effulgence; they are worshipped by 
the Suras (Deities) and Asuras (Daityas)/’® 

Vadiraja’s purpose is to show that it is obvious from the Parana 
that if the released souls there are no longer dependent on or 
connected with maya, then how much more certain we can be 
that the Lord Himself is not. 

The word maya here carries both Non-dualist and Dualist 
connotations simultaneously : there is neither illusoriness (Non¬ 
dualist) nor impurity (Dualist) in Vis^u’s abode. 

376-377. Therefore none of the released ones mentioned 
here was marked by maya; and all these devotees of Visnu 
are clearly different from Vistiu; and the mutual difference 
between them on the one band and the Lord on the other is 
not something which is illusory (amayika). Thus a state of 
merely conventional truth would be far distant from this 
(abode of Visou). 

comment: He says that from the Pwra^i^i-passage it is obvious 
that the Lord’s devotees are different from the Lord Himself. 
Nor can it be pleaded by Non-dualists that the description in the 
text is conventional (vyavaharika); for maya, it is clearly stated, 
has no access to Vaikuntha. Thus it is clear, Vadiraja concludes, 
that difference extends all the way up to the supreme state: there 
is difference everywhere, from top to bottom, and no doctrine of 
illusion is strong enough to refute it. 


1. 2.9. 

2. S^nyal, The Srimad Bkagabataniy I, p. 129. 



XVL THE IMPORTANCE OF SENSE-EXPERIENCE 
IN ARRIVING AT THE TRUTH OF DIFFERENCE 
AND THE FALSITY OF IDENTITY 

378-379. Fuithennote, how can anyone declare that the 
difference-texts in Scripture which, are in agreement with 
sense-experience can be invalidated, while the identity-texts , 
in opposition to it do the invalidating ? Furnished with a 
swor(^ a king-elephant’s trunk doesh’t kill the enemy; 
hacked to pieces by the sword it kills the enemy sure enough! 
comment: In this ironic passage Vadi.raja gives us a Way to 
resolve ambiguities in Scripture. If there is a doubt about its 
sense, then the doubt should be resolved in accordance with what 
our senses tell us. Doing so is like outfitting a king-elephant 
with a sword; such a combination would vanquish any enemy. 
But if the resolution is at variance with sense-experience, that is 
like turning the sword against the elephant. There is no success 
in that. 

Yet Non-dualists assert (in effect) just the opposite! Denying 
their own senses, which tell of a world marked everywhere by 
mutually distinct particulars, they say that the Scriptures speak 
of oneness. They might as well say that the way to overcome is 
to turn ^ sword against the elephant, so absurd, says Vadiraja, 
is their view. 

He now begins a series of arguments based on the validity of 
sense-experience: 

3SB'381. Men everywhere determine the meaning of a 
statement in conformity with sense-experience. But see here! 
Just when the statement contradicts one’s senses, you want 
to latch on (to its literal meaning)! Accordingly, why 
wouldn’t the.statement would impregnate by the fire 
in the being,”, though indicative of a meaning which is invalid 
because contradicted by the senses, be literally true ? 
comment: Vfidirija renunds the Non-dualists that they too 
exercise discretion in deciding which texts in Scripture are to be 
tflkmi literally and which are not. For example, they would 
regard the statement naming fire as the impregnator of women. 
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as a figure of speech not to be taken literally. And how do they 
decide so ? By deferring to sense-experience, of course. But 
if they allow sense-experience to;determine the intent of such a 
passage as this, why dd they pot give sense-experience the upper- 
hand with respect to certain other statements — such as those 
implying the identity of Brahman with the soul — when these run 
counter to sense-experience % Why are not the identity-texts 
(“I am Brahman,” etc.) interpreted non-literaUy, as is the state¬ 
ment, “the male fire pours seed into the female”?^ 

Sharma presents the Dualist position in these words: 
Madhava claims the same latitude in interpreting the monis¬ 
tically worded texts, in conformity with Saksi-pratyaksa 
{the direct experience of the inner witnessing self] and the 
numerous other texts which teach the reality of the world 
and the difference between the human souls and Brahman... 
The highest deference and most fitting homage we can pay the 
Scriptures is in trying to find their true import in consistency 
with the logic of Sak^yanubhava—instead of being swept 
off one's feet by the literal sense of such quasi-mystic state¬ 
ments of identity and acosinism.* 

' 382. When one has accomplished a journey, upon setting 
out for home he invariably takes the (same) proven path 
(he came on). But after accomplishing a journey, you 
follow on your return home an Unreliable (untried) path. 
comment: Vadiraja compares sense-experience to a well-tra- 
veled, proven path. When one needs to get to a destination — 
the true meaning of Scripture — he sticks with' the dependable 
path he has traveled before— sense-experience. But the Non¬ 
dualist, when seeking this meaning, is like the man who purposely 
veers off this path; thus he fails to arrive at his destination. 

383. What determines whether a soothsayer who (fore) tells 
the (presence of) some object like a straw which can be 
established with one’s own eyes, is to be celebrated by 
all or killed ? Its (actual) establishment is the warrant of 
his words! 

1. Mu^daka Upanisad 2.K5. Radhakrishnan, The Principal Vpanisadi^ 
p. 681. 

2. Sharma, Philosophy of Sri Madhvdcarya, pp. 141-42. 
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CX)MMENt: This passage is similar in meaning tq the previous 
three verses. The point is again that truth is established when 
word and experience tally* Here the Scriptures are compared 
to the prediction of a soothsayer, and sense^xperience to the 
corroboration of the prediction. Needless to say, Non-dualists, 
in our author's opinion, disregard this basic law of truth- 
validation. 

Nowhere else in this work does Vadiraja commit himself so 
strongly to the primacy of sense-knowledge^ He almost seems 
to be saying with this example that the truth of Scripture must 
give way to sense-experience (as when the identity-texts arc re¬ 
interpreted in accordance with the given datupi of difference)* In 
most cases, however, there is not even an apparent contradiction* 
And, of course, where Scripture speaks of realities beyond sense- 
experience, Scripture is to be strictly adhered 

384-3S5a, If corroboration by one’s own eyes is said to 
annul (the truth of) one’s speech, then honor only the 
scriptural passages speaking exclusively of things not 
experienced; and the words of the omniscient Vyasa (the 
legendary compiler of the Scriptures) would not be praised 
in the three worlds 1 

comment; Here Vadiraja answers an obj^tion. Non-dualists 
maintain that any knowledge open to the senses, even if the 
knowledge in question is mentioned in Scripture, is merely phe¬ 
nomenal, ultimately unreal. All such scriptural knowledge, they 
say, is anuvadaka, or ‘^merely repetitive” of what our senses 
establish — and establish falsely (from the ultimate perspective) 
— independent of Scripture. That is why ‘‘corroboration by one’s 
own eyes is said to annul (the truth of) one’s speech.” 

Over and against these anuvadaka statements in Scripture are 
:Statements dealing with matters beyond the reach of the senses; 
for example, the statement, “In the beginning this was only nonr 
being.”^ In this category are most notably the identity-state¬ 
ments, say the Non-dualists; and they of course honor these 
latter texts alone, a fact that Vadiraja calls to our attention here. 


1. Cf. Sharma, Matlhva's TeachingSy pp, 52-58, for a clear preseniation of 
J^ualisi teaching on the subject of pramapas. 

2. Chandogya Upani^ad 3,19.1. 
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■iHis first rebuttal of .their position is this: if the Non-dualists 
honor only a select few verses in aU of Scripture, they dishonor 
the Scriptures as a whole; they in effect are saying that the omni¬ 
scient author of Scripture spoke the truth only a small part of the 
time; and that is a treacherous view to take. 

385b-386a. Tell me: how do the words of one uniquely 
realized— (words) opposed to an ugly illusionism marking 
those (seeing an object) ~ become discardable when dealing 
with matters experienced' only by him (parena) ?' 
comment; Here he argues that even if self-corroboration did 
imply annulment, the fact would still remain that Vyasa spoke 
often of things beyond our corroboration which presuppose, not 
the truth of identity and its allied' doctrine of illusionism, but 
difference. For example, most texts dealing with the nature of 
liberation assume a duality between the soul and the Supreme 
being. Upon what principle, then, do the Non-dualists discrimi¬ 
nate their pet texts from the other “non-repetitive” texts- ? By 
Done^ says Vadiraja. Thus the doctrines of identity and illusion 
are mere biases. 

386bn387. How is it possible that one who is cherished 
by all commentators (of Scripture) alike, who precludes 
with his words the fear that differences attested by the 
senses are illusory and establishes the true meaning of 
one passage in the light of other passages, (how is it 
possiUe), you foolish man, that he is wrong ? 

COMMENT : Vadiraja says that Vyasa must be considered above 
reproach. And since he speaks openly of ^fferemee, difference 
likewise is above reproach. 

Again he makes reference, though not specifically, to the 
identity-texts in Scripture, which he says Vyasa meant to be 
understood in the light of everything^else in Scripture. Vadiraja’s 
commentator mentions the famous passage beginning ‘Two birds, 
companions always united.’’^ as an example of the troublesome 
“identity-texts/' 

He now concludes: 


1. Mujjtfaka Upanifod 3.1.1. 
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388. The fact of a narration’s being about something 
that (only) another (Vyasa) has seen does not thereby 
invalidate it; conversely, the narration of something seen 
by oneself is merely enhanced because attuned to the 
inspired statements (of Vyasa). 

COMMENT: Vyasa’s statements (the statements of the Upani- 
sads and Bhagavata Purdpa in particular) about matters that he 
has seen are unchallengeable, Vadiraja first says; and most of this 
material presupposes difference. And his statements about matters 
that ordinary men corroborate, far from invalidated by this 
corroboration, are only enhanced by it. And of course all such 
corroboration is of difference, not of identity. So the opponent 
doesn’t have a leg to stand on. 

He now shows how inconsistent his opponent is by applying 
the principle the latter preaches to his own activity; 

389-391a. In your way of thinking, the meaning grasped 
from a mere hearing (of Scripture) is not to be bothered 
about; a meaning is rather to be meditated bn, for this 
uninterrupted succession of words is alone significant (You 
say). Moreover the repeated recitation of words in ^ 
Scripture is approved; and of course the recitation of the 
nine-fold (illustration of identity) is supremely commendable 
according to you. Therefore why is a narration <in 
Scripture) of things experienced (by oneself) said to generate ^ 
error ? 

COMMENT: Vadiraja first lets the opponent know that he is 
informed of the Non-dualist approach to meditation. To fully 
grasp the content of the passage it would be helpful to see the 
distinction that Non-dualists make between directly realizing the 
truth of something and merely learning about it and thinking 
about it. Mahadevan writes that the Non-dualist Vacaspati, for 
example, 

regards sabda or verbal testimony as capable of generating 
only mediate knowledge. It is prasankhyana (dhy^a) or 
continued meditation, and not ^ravana^ that is the cause of 

the intuitive experience of Brahman-A bare sentence 

yields only mediate knowledge. But the sentence whose 
purport has been inquired into causes immediate experience,^ 

1. The Philosophy of AdvaUa^ p. 5%, 
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Mahadevan goes on to say that Sankara himself in his Vakyavrtti 
maintained that the identity-texts of the Upanisads “are for the 
sake of the establishment of the immediate experience of Brah¬ 
man,'"^ and Non-dualists all agree that the identity-statements by 
themselves are unreal; for it is only the Brahman^xperience that 
they lead to which is real.^ 

Vadiraja makes reference in the passage to repeated “recitation'* 
(abhyasa). It has long been the practice in India to have “a 
truth conveyed in sacred writings by means of repeating the same 
word or the same passage.”* It is this practice in general that he 
is considering. The specific “nine-fold** abhyasa that he men¬ 
tions refers to the nine illustrations and repetitions of the famous 
statement “Tat tvam asi,” “That are thou/* spoken by the sage 
Uddalaka Aniui to his son ^vetaketu, in the Chandogya UpanUad* 
The salt pervading the water, the several rivers flowing to the one 
ocean, and various juices making up the honey are three of the 
examples the sage uses. 

The argument here is that when Non-dualists maintain that 
what is seen is invalid, they contradict themselves in a particu¬ 
larly striking way* For what is their whole meditative routine — 
the long repetitions and one-pointed concentration —all about if 
not seeingy and seeing in a supposedly supreme fashion ? 
Indeed, Vadiraja might have said, if there was no immediate per¬ 
ception (however erroneous) of the truth of the identity-statements 
themselves, they would not be revered. Personal corroboration 
in some form or another is essential before a statement will be 
honored as truth. And yet Non-dualists say that such corrobo¬ 
ration is the badge of illusion ! 

391b-393. Since any (basis for) dispute vanishes because of 
consent (by everybody) that the two (Scripture and 
experience) agree, who (is so foolish to) consider non- 
authoritative the Scriptures which the all-knowing (Lord) 
set up as an authority so that we might have certainty on 

1. Ibfd.y p. 59. 

2. Mahadevan, The Philosophy of Advaita: see^pp. 60-62 for the Non¬ 
dualist e^iplanation of how the ultimately real Brahman-knowledge comes 
from the ultimately unreal identity-teKts. 

3. Monier-Williams, A SanskriUEngUsh Dictionary^ p. 77. 

4. ^ 6.8.7, 6.9.4, 6.10.3, 6.1 IJ, 6.12,3, 6.13.3, 6.14. 3, 6.16.3, 6.19.3. 
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all matters spoken of by Vyasa (sutrakrt) himself ? Or 
what man (is foolish enough to) disregard what the Lord 
has designed to free (us) from the mire of fear over the 
falsity of things that one experiences for himself ? 

COMMENT; All the world, he says, agrees that Scripture and 
direct experience (praty^sa) are both honorable and valid means 
of knowledge. And since both attest difference — Scripture in 
many cases merely guaranteeing what is already suspected on the 
basis of direct experience — there is no reason at aU to fear the 
opponent’s thesis of identity and illusion. 



XVIL SOME ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
NEGATING IDENTITY 

3S4-395. Moreover, your Brahman is qualified by a multi¬ 
tude of attributes — well-being and so forth; Vis^iu, Brahma, 

Siva, Indra, etc., are qualified by attributes proper to them; 

certainly sages, and all souls, are qualified in your opinion. 

Yet there is not a oneness of what is qualified, you believe. 

So words declaring the identity of these are absurd. 

comment: Vadiraja here says that Non-dualists refute their 
own doctrine by, on the one hand, ascribing attributes — on the 
basis of Scripture — to all realities and, on the other, holding that 
the sole Reality, Pure Consciousness, exists in a state of perfect 
oneness precisely because it is in no sense a “collection’' of 
attributes. 

In saying that Non-dualists admit a Brahman qualified by 
attributes, he may have in mind their concept of Isvara. livara 
is considered by Non-dualists to be “omniscient, omnipotent and 
...the cause of the origination, sustenance and destruction of 
the world,and as such different from human souls. Indeed He 
is everything the richly theistic fifth and sixth chapters of the 
Svetaivatara Upani^ad say He is — except real. If Vadiraja docs 
have in mind these Non-dualist descriptions of ISvara, as much a 
product of vyavaharika reality as individual souls, then his rebuttal 
would have been more to the point if he had again refuted the 
vyavaharika-doctrine. 

But he may just as easily have in mind the Non-dualist descrip¬ 
tion of the “real nature of Brahman.”^ The well-known des¬ 
cription of Brahman as “saccidananda,’’ or “being, consciousness, 
and bliss’^—which Sankara and his school follow—is meant to 
be more than a statement reflecting a vyavaharika reality. And 
Vadiraja may well be saying that, in spite of protests that “the 
real nature of Brahman [is] unqualified and beyond all change 
and difiFerence,”* Non-dualists do have something fairly specific 

1, Narain, Madhva Refutation, p. 214. 

2, ibid., p. 211. 

3, Ibid., p. 214. 
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(because specified) in mind when they speak of Brahman. And 
if that is the case, they have no right to speak of a “Pure 
.Consciousness,’’ or the perfect oneness contingent on Its 
attributelessness. 

396. Furthermore, the identity of the two consciousnesses, 
(i.e.. Brahman’s and a soul’s) which 'you cherish is taught 
nowhere in Scripture. And therefore you cannot count on 
an indirect expression elsewhere as a foreshadowing (of 
identity). 

COMMENT : Vadiraja would be willing to give Non-dualism a 
hearing if its advocates could muster a quotation expressly and 
irresistably spelling out the identity of Brahman and souls; if 
they could, the many ambiguous statements (by which he means 
the so'Called “identity-texts") m/gA/, he would admit, indicate 
identity. But instead of identity it is difference which the Scrip¬ 
tures expressly declare, so the “shadowy” texts must be interpreted 
dualistically. 

With an example he now contrasts the Dualist and Non¬ 
dualist treatment of these disputed texts: 

397-399. Nowhere is the word “Ganges” (in the phrase, 
“the village on the Ganges,”) characterizable as a man’s horn 
(nonsensical); rather the (river’s) bank is well-attested. 
Therefore the word “1” and so forth (as in “I am Brahman”) 
would indicate the (soul’s) inner controller and would not 
be pronouncing a fiction. And therefore this (doctrine of 
identity) was excluded from all the scriptural statements. 
And thus how, you fool, can the difference-texts, unrefuted, 
free of opposition, fail to invalidate your unscriptural, 
“identity” ? 

comment: The literal sense of the phrase “a village on the 
Ganges” is meaningless, for villages do not float on rivers. What 
the phrase “on the Ganges” really means is “bn the bardc of the 
Ganges.” In A>ther words, what has been established by the 
.senses is the clue to the meaning of the phrase. 

Now what applies at this common level, Vadiraja is saying, 
must apply at the level of scriptural interpretation as well. “I 
ain Brahman” is like “the village on the. Ganges.” Taken Lite¬ 
rally both statements are absurd (“man’s horn”); —. obviously they 
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“foreshadow”, or indirectly indicate, something else. Now it 
could be that the “I” of the “identity statement” is the “inner 
guide” (antaryami) of the soul. Thus “I am Brahman” becomes 
“The inner controller is Brahman.” On this interpretation the 
word “I” would not indicate the soul itself, but Brahman residing 
in and upholding the soul. And how do we arrive at this inter¬ 
pretation ? Because sense-knowledge, inference, and the overall 
thrust of the Scripture point to its truth. 

Vadiraja of course feels that Non-dualists are like fools who, 
upon hearing of “a village on the Ganges,” would expect to find 
the village sitting atop the river itself. For equally implausible 
is it that souls and Brahman are identical. 

400-402a. Furthermore, Papini^ has regarded (a word in) 
the nominative case in a locative sense in order to make an 
unsuitable meaning in Scripture make sense. Thus he had 
an answer to your belief: the identity-texts would be saying 
(in effect), “I am in Brahman,” “you are in That,” “All 
abides in Brahman,” etc., through an annulment of the 
literal meaning. Worthy of truth would be the difference 
of them (Brahman and souls), not (their) identity — slain by 
a hundred arguments! 

COMMENT; Another way of making sense of the'ldentity-texts 
is to give them a locative sense. There is nothing suspicious 
about doing this, he says, since Panini, though he never did it 
with respect to the identity-texts, nevertheless set a precedent by 
doing it on other occasions. (I have not been able to verify what 
th^ occasions were). The resulting meaning is different from 
that resulting from the equation, as above, of “I” or “You” with 
the soul’s antaryami, or inner guide; but it is not contradictory. 
Brahman in this case must be viewed as the ground sustaining us, 
the reality enveloping and nourishing us. Whereas the first 
method of reinterpretation put God within us, the latter puts us 
in Him, so to speak. So God is not only immanent; He is trans¬ 
cendent as well. 

Vadir^a by disposing of his foes’ pet proof-texts feels that they 
are thoroughly bested (“slain by a hundred arguments”). 

1. Fa^ni is (he great Sanskrit grammarian and is considered to speak 
With the authority of a sage. 
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The following three verses refer to ^vet&svatara Upanitad, 
Chapter 6, and especially to verse 11, which needs quoting here 
for clarity’s sake: 

The one God hidden in all beings, [is] all-pervading, the 
inner self of all beings, the ordainer of all deeds, who dwells 
in all beings, the witness, the knower, the only one, [not ?] 
devoid of qualities [(a ?) nirgupahj.^ 

Vadiraja explains: 

402b-4(M. Detailing and explaining (God’s) qualities (as 
they relate to His creation), narrating (His) qualities (as they 
relate to Himself), Suka and the other sages accordingly 
hailed this lesson on Vispu’s qualities as worthy of high 
praise. Therefore the text beginning “The one God,” 
having spoken of Vi^pu’s qualities, at its conclusion sung 
of Him, encompassing the qualities named, as not void of 
qualities (anirgupa) — as a corrective to wicked men’s 
infatuation with a quality/cjs (Brahman). 
comment: Chapter Six of the Svetasvatara is a symphony 
describing and praising the glorious qualities of a God which in 
some ways resembles the theistic God of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. Verse 11, however, has historically proven to be an 
ally to'the Non-dualists. The reason is that the verse, as inter¬ 
preted by them, ends “kevalo nirgupa^ ca,” “nirgupah” meaning 
“qualityless.” Non-dualists of course used the verse to good 
advantage in support of their non-dualism, for non-dualispi 
presupposes at the very least a qualityless Brahman, or else the 
qualities themselves would be seconds. 

Now Vadiraja states that the text should read “kevalo unir- 
gupaica” : 

405a. The letter a preceding (the word nirgutfa) has been 
lopped off the word, as is evident from the foregoing 
qualities just mentioned. 

comment: He believes that there should be the letter a before 
nirgupa and that the text is saying that Brahman is not qualityless: 
anirgupa* He argues that it is unreasonable to suppose that the 

1. Radhakrishnan, The Principal Vpomsads^ p. 746 (with bracketing 
added by me). 

2. What may look to a noQ-Sanskricist as an unpardonable interpola- 
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.passage , would say that Brahman was qualityless after having 
just listed his qualities. 

It is somewhat surprising that Vadiraja should have taken this 
route to refute his opponents. Other Dualists have been happy 
to leave the word nirgt/^n as it stands, and then have explained 
that the word indicates that God >3 not constituted of the three 
gums sattva, rajas, and tamas. 

A more notable Dualist claim of a-excision is in regard to the 
notorious identity-text, “tat tvam asi.” The full text reads: “sa 
atmatattvamasi.’’ All Hindu theologians prior to Madhva split 
the text up to read “sa atma; tat tvam asi”; but Madhva thought 
it should read “sa atma; otat tvam asi,” or “That is the Atman 
(Supreme); you are not that.” 

Modern scholarship, incidentally, sides with the Non-dualists’ 
graminatical analysis on both these points. 

40A, Thus I am convinced that Madhva’s path will be 
praised by those holding fast to the path of liberation. 

406-407a. Furthermore, because of scriptural tiexts like, 
“pervading.all of it, within and without, Narayapa abides,” 
you as well as I say that the one consciousness of Brahman 
pervades ^ places everlastingly. 

comment; He begins a new argument by quoting from the 
Mahandraycmta Upanifodj which speaks of God’s pervasion 
everywhere. Both he and his opponents preach the infinity of 
.Brahman, based as it is on numerous scriptural passages. 

407b. I affirm that (supreme consciousness) joined to 
endless powers, and the atom (of consciousness known as 
the soul). 

comment: For the Dualist, God’s attributes and powers are 
not something extrinac to Him. Without them He would not 
be. God. They go to His very nature. The word “endless” 
refers both to the number and magnitude of-His powers. 

Contrasted to God’s consciousness, infinite and all pervading, 
is the soul’s which is regarded by all Dualists, in keeping with 

tion by VSdiraja is not in fact. For the devanagaii is such that kevala could 
be followed, irrespective of the context, just as easily by anirgujfoi as by 
nirgutfai- 

1. 11.6. til 
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certain scriptural passages, as no bigger than an atom, and as 
anything but all-pervading. 

✓ 

408. But according to you there is only that great One 

separated from powers, unqualified and indivisible. Therefore 

there is no activity at all by It. 

comment; For the Non-dualist there are of course ultimately 
no souls different from Brahman, no “atoms” of consciousness,. 
^aAkara explimtly repudiates the atomicity of souls: he says, for 
examine, tha.t ^vetdIvalora Upanifod 5.9 — “This living self is to, 
be known as a part of the hundredth part of the point of a hair 
divided a hundred fold... — “teaches the soul’s small size to 

depend on its oonnmrion with the qualities of the buddhi, not upon 
its own Self.”* By itself, he then says, the soul is none other than 
the one Brahman, is “altogether undefinable and thence non¬ 
existing or rather non-existing in the sathsara state/’* Thus, 
as Vadiraja here states, “there is only that great One” for the 
Non-dualist. 

Moreover, in contrast to the Dualists’ notion of the Supreme, 
Brahman is unqualified and untouched by powers / for if these 
powers were real, they would imply real differences; indeed they 
would subdivide Pure Consdousness Itself. Thus all such powers 
are the stuiTof maya, far removed from the One Reality. 

Non-dualists then conclude that this One is actionless. Agency 
and action is all a part of maya. The nature of fiie One is simply 
to be purely and transcendentally conscious of ecstasy. As- 
SajUcara puts it, “The agenfship of the Self ..does not form 
part of its nature... the agentship of the Self is due to its limiting 
adjuncts.”* 

Vadiraja now challenges; 

409a. How could there be activity in the pot-ether through 

a limiting adjunct like a mere pot ? 

comment: Non-dualists account for the appearance of diffe-. 
rence, as we have seen before, by the superimposidon of limiting 
adjuncts on the one Brahman. Just as a pot defines space (or 

1. Radhakiisbnaa. The Prindpat Upamsads, p. 741. 

2. Sankaia. Commentary, H, p. 44. 

3. -Ibid., p. 45. 

4. Safikata, Commentary, 11,'pp. 53 and 58. 
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“ether”) in the shape of its own potness, though in reality there 
is DO essential dilTerence between the space inside the pot and that 
outside, so it is with souls and Brahman: souls are the limiting ad* 
juncts superimposed on Brahman, and even though each seems 
diflerent from Brahman and from all other souls, they are really 
the same. 

Therefore when Vadiraja here asks how there could be activity 
in the pot-ether, he is really asking how Non-dualists account for 
activity in souls. For if souls and Brahman are absolutely one, 
just as pot-ether is one with the ether outside the pot, and further¬ 
more if this Brahman is activity less, then why are the souls 
active ? The pot-ether analogy suggests only that a limiting 
adjunct limits; it says no^ng about how inactivity is miracu¬ 
lously transformed into its opposite. 

409b-411. Therefore the sharply distinct (individual) 
consciousnesses, capable of activity, spoken of as “within” 
(the body) for the purpose of activating the inert body 
incapable of activity itself), have been radically different 
from all eternity in order that there be experiences mutually 
distinct. The inert body’s activity comes through the 
activity of this (consciousness), and in no other way. And 
therefore these atoms (of consciousness), existing within 
bodies, are alone the actors. 

comment: Vadiraja openly states the Dualist position, not 
as an argument against Non-dualism, but as a sensible alternative 
to an already exploded position. We learn (again) that Dualists 
believe that souls are eternal. We learn unequivocally for the 
first time how close Dualists are to Plato and his followers with 
respect to “mind-body dualism”: there is an irrevocable distinc¬ 
tion between body and soul, no intrinsic connection whatever. 

Madhva writes: “...the jtvu is atomic in size_Being in one 

place, it can vitalize the whole body, just as a lamp can illuminate 
a room by its light.”* 

Vadiraja feels that his theory logically and neatly makes sense 
of our immediate experience. I have a headache and you don’t; 
he is laughing and rAe isn’t. 'These obvious experiential diffe¬ 
rences must be grounded ontologically, say the Dualists. And 

1. Dasgupia, Indian Philosophy, IV, p. t46. 
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what better way to do so than to postulate essential differences 
between beings engaged in different activities ? That is to say, 
what better way than to postulate essential differences between 
beings engaged in different activities ? That is to say, what 
better way than to postulate an essential difference between souls ? 

4l2r413. Moreover, the activity of a pot or whatever limiting 
the ether would be provided by other consciousnesses in one 
body or another placing (it) here or there. Bur there is no 
other activating consciousness acting conjointly with it (in 
your theory). Thus the examfde of pot-ether in your analysis 
has gone to pot! 

C(»«ment: Vadiraja again Wants to show how unexplainable 
human activity is if Non-dualism is accepted. Pots, which in the 
pot-ether analogy are equated to the soul, do not move themselves, 
as souls do. They move only when moved by something else 
(usually people). But in Non-dualism there is no such notion as 
an external mover. So again the bodily activity we see constantly 
all around us remains unaccounted for by the pot-ether analogy. 

Vadiraja’s conclusion consists of a delightful pun on durghafa, 
whose primary meaning here is “impossible to accomplish,” but 
which incipiently carries the additional meaning “bad (dur) pot 
(ghata).” 

414. Since a consciousness different from the (all-) pervad¬ 
ing consciousness of Brahman must be advanced to account 
for the body’s functioning, then your entire production is 
contemptible as well. 

comment; Not only is the pot-ether analogy ill-conceived, he 
is saying, but every argument yet put forward by Non-dualists 
calling for the identity of Brahman and souls is so. For nothing 
they have said explains or even allows for the immediate fact of 
bodily activity, or for the equally immediate fact that bodies (and 
thus presumably the souls within them) are mutually different. 

415-416. And the freedom from defilement of the separate 
natures (at liberation) must be due to the dissolution of the 
marks (of sin) on the eternally distinct consciousnesses — (they 
would be) like jewels dislodged from mud, and certainly 
when that happens one jewel is never seen to be identical 
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with another jewel; and therefore the purified eternal 
consciousnesses in liberation would be absolutely distinct. 
comment: Feeling he has completely disposed of Non-dua-> 
lism, he here states the true doctrine of difference, which is as 
obvious with respect to souls in liberation as it is with respect to 
jewels being pried out of mud. 

417-418. Immediately after the cutting of their bonds, 
Visnu, who cuts the bonds, is as a result experienced at every 
step as the sustainer, the protector. He would be the Lord 
of these liberated, at all times juSt like an exalted king 
followed by (those whom he had) liberated from slavery. He 
would not (of course) be the refuge of all tl^fools (like you 
Xon^dualists). 

COMM^; He is saying in effect that God’s lordship is not an 
anthropomorphism. Rather it is a necessary consequence of. 
the liberation-experience itself. OnCe liberated, souls cannot help 
but worship the power which liberated them, as their sovereign. 
Their experience of dependence upon and gratitude to this sove¬ 
reign is unending^ Thus lordship is natural to God. And lord- 
ship of course excludes identity. 

He then adds that Non-duatisfs cannot be saved, for they 
recogni 2 e no Lord, or if they do, they call this lordship 
vyavaharika. Thus at death they will either hnd themselves 
awaiting another reincarnation (another chance to be Dualist) 
or plung^ into bell. 



XVIIL CONCLUSION 


Vadiraja concludes now that victory in this debate beyond any 
doubt belonged to him, for the force of all the opponent’s argu¬ 
ments and Scriptural interpretations is annulled by his own 
doctrine. He explains: 

419-420. According to you true knowledge is the perfecting, 
(illusion-) annulling indeterminate (intuition) of Brahman, 
and is not determinate knowledge: no concept (dhi) is true 
knowledge. (But) then by what standard, according to you, 
should all the meanings of the sacred books be established 
in a counsel of sages ? And because (your world-negating, 
difference-annulling doctrines are) non-authoritative, in a 
settlement of (the nature of) all things all would indeed 
be real. 

comment: This argument, which we have seen before (verses 
25-26a for the first time), is a fit conclusion to the first chapter of 
the NydyaratndvalL It is the most sweeping, most basic, and 
the best argument in the Dualists* arsenal. In a sense all their 
other arguments are superfluous, for whereas the Non-dualists 
can effectually ignore the Dualists* many piecemeal refutations by 
copping the vyavaharika plea, this argument attacks the vyava- 
harika doctrine itself head-on. The Non-dualist is embarrassed 
when forced to confront this charge, for he has no recourse but 
to admit that the true Brahman^intuition is induced by the false 
concepts conveyed by the Scriptures, every word (including the 
identity-texts) of which is vyavaharika. 

The concluding verse involves, so characteristically, a pun — 
on the title of the work: 

421. The first spotless string of the Jewel-Necklace of 
Logical Arguments acquired by Vadiraja truly' adorns the 
necks of the wise. 

comment: He compares the verses he has written to faultless 
jewels strung together and costituting the first string (chapter) of 
a five-tiered necklace (the whole work, in five chapters). He 
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compares himself, the writer of the work, to the owner of the 
necklace. Hefinally says that just as so splendid a necklace would 
beautify the wearer’s neck, just so these verses enrich you, the 
fortunate reader ! 



WHO IS THE VICTOR ? AN ESTIMATE* 


Has Vadiraja succeeded anywhere in these arguments in dealing 
a death-blow to Sahkara^s Non-dualism ? The argument which 
has the best chance of doing so, in my estimation, appears in 
Section XI. I would like to develop the position argued there in 
more detail and in more modem terms, and then draw some 
conclusions. 

What in each of us, Vadiraja asks there, sins and suffers ? Is 
it the antahkarana ? impossible; for material, non-intelligcnt 
matter cannot sin — as even the Non-dualist is forced to admit. 
Furthermore, even if per impossible it were somehow the seat of 
sin, the law of karma would become unintelligible; for the antah- 
kara^a is but a series of thought-moments, or buddhis, each 
lasting only as long as the thought itself: it would flout the karmic 
law if one thought-moment were made to pay for the sin of an 
altogether different one.^ Isrthe sinner and sufferer, then, the 
Atmany the spiritual principle limited by the adjuncts of body and 
antahkarana ? If so, then, since the Atman is identical to Brah¬ 
man, Brahman itself would have to sin and suffer. And that of 
course is unacceptable by anyone’s standards regardless of what 
he precisely means by Brahman. What then sins and suffers ? Must 
it not ultimately be one or the other—either the antahkarana 
or the Atman ? If the Non-dualist, looking for an answer, were 
to point to the jiya in contradistinction to the Atman as the suffer¬ 
er, that would amount to an evasion; for they'/va, as he conceives 
it, is nothing but the Atman in association with the body and 
antahkarapa, or, as M. K. V. Iyer puts it, “Brahman in empirical 
dress.”® And since the intelligent or conscious aspect of the jiva 
is the Atman, it is clear that the jiva’s pain is ultimately the 
Atman’s. The only remaining alternative, it would seem, would 

•Appeared as an article ‘‘A Death*Blow to Sankara’s Non-Dualism? 
A Dualist Refutation,” in Religious (Cambridge University), Vol. 12, 

No. 3, September, 1976), pp. 281-290, 

1. The position that Vadiraja is attacking here resembles Nagasena’s in 
the Questions of Milinda (see Lucien Stryk, ed„ World of the Buddha 
pp. 89-99), 

2. A^aita Vedanta, p, 117. 
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be to hold that the experience of pain can exist without an expe- 
riencer, but this Buddhist answer Sankara himself forcibly rejects. 

Let us now look at Sankara’s own analysis of pain to see if it 
withstands Vadiraja’s, and in general the Dualist, rebuttal. San¬ 
kara writes, “The pain of the individual souL.ds not real, but 
imaginary only, caused by the error consisting in the non-discri¬ 
mination of (the Self from) the body, senses, and other limiting 
adjuncts which are due to name and form, the effects of Nesci- 
ence/’^ In another place he says that ‘"the soul does not really 
suffer,” although as far as the ‘‘phenomenal world” goes “we may 
admit the relation of sufferer and suffering just as it is observed, 
and need neither object to it nor refute it.”^ All this amounts to 
saying that the jiva's suffering is merely apparent, not real. The 
beginningiess transmigratory careers of the infinite numbers of 
jivas are the stuff of mere seeming: the joy and pain, the rewards 
and punishments due to karma, are merely apparent, not real. 
More precisely, they have a conventional (vyavaharika) reality 
only, not an ultimately true (paramarthika) reality. 

I do not believe that these considerations invalidate Vadiraja’s 
rebuttal. For the fact still remains that the jiva experiences pain, 
whether the pain is imaginary or not is irrelevant, for an imagined 
snake causes as great a fright as a real snake. And what does it 
mean to say that the jiva does not really suffer, but may be said to 
suffer “as far as the phenomenal world goes” ? I know of no 
distinction between suffering and seeming to suffer; who has ever 
seemed to suffer who did not really suffer ? Suffering is of its 
nature a subjective state, and thus to make a distinction between 
“objective” suffering and “subjective” suffering is invalid, for 
there is no such thing as “objective” suffering: it is, to use the 
Indian idiom, a hare’s horn. It is invalid, therefore, to hold that 
the soul does not really suffer but only seems to suffer, as Sankara 
holds. We are in the end left with the fact of suffering and the 
fact of a sufferer. And since according to Sankara this jiva (the 
“seeming” sufferer) is really just the Atman, and since the phrase 
“seeming suffering” is at best redundant and at worst unintelligible, 
it is pure legerdemain to hold any view, given Sankara’s Non- 
dualist pre-supposition, but that the Atman itself really suffers^ 

1. Commentary, II, 64. 

2. I, 379, 381. 
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This inescapable conclusion is exactly what Vadiraja has been 
trying to pin on his Non-dualist adversary all along* 

I see no legitimate way out for Sankara and Non*dualism. 
Their only escape turns into a cul-de-sac: “imaginary suffering” 
turns out simply to be suffering. And this suffering, though faci¬ 
litated by the antahkaraQd, is not the antahkarana's; obviously 
then it is the jiva’s, which is to say it is ultimately the Atman's, 
which is to say it is Brahman's. So Brahman, whose nature, 
according to Non-dualism, is pure, undifferentiated Bliss-Con¬ 
sciousness, has turned into a sufferer: the reductio ad absurdum is 
complete. 

In summation, it will not help matters to point to the limiting 
adjuncts (antahkarana, buddhi, etc.) as the sufferers; causes of 
the suffering they may be, but they are not to be confused with the 
actual subject of the suffering. Nor will it do to say that whereas 
the jiva suffers, the Atman does not; for Sankara makes it clear 
that the jiva is ultimately the same entity as the Atman: Nor will 
it do to speak of the jivatman's suffering as “imaginary,” for the 
reasons just elaborated. Nor again will the Buddhist “solution” 
suffice. Might there be some tertium quid then which suffers ? 
Sankara nowhere advances such a notion for our consideration; 
what first looks like a halfway-house between Atman and antah- 
karana, namely jiva, is ultimately identified in the clearest terms 
with Atman. Sankara, it is finally clear, has left hi^clf with no 
vehicle for the suffering. It is no wonder he termed suffering 
“imaginary.” Unfortunately for his philosophy, however, he is 
completely incapable of finding a vehicle even for this “imaginary” 
suffering. Unless of course it is an “imaginary” person. But 
such language trails off into the gray twilight of unintelligibility. 
Or would some call it, as a last resort, the high noon of mystic 
brilliance? Whatever the case, I do not believe that great mysti¬ 
cism is legitimate warrant for bad philosophy. 

It may be, who can tell?, that someday I too will “understand” 
Sankara, as a few no doubt would say I at present do not. At 
the moment, however, I am inclined to look at many of those 
who champion Sankara as themselves failing at that task,^ But 

1. “There is a general belief amongst many that monism of 2$aokara 
presents the final phase of Indian thought... But the readers of the present 
volume... will realize the strength and uncompromising impressiveness 
of the dualistic position'* (preface by Dasgupta. Indian Philosophyy IV, viii). 
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I say this only of those ^ahkarians who think that Sankara's 
philosophy is rationally sound. With those who see him as a 
mystic writing in a philosophical guise I have no quarrel. I can 
only be pleased at Rudolf Otto's understanding of l^ahkara when 
he writes that Sankara's concern was ‘‘not metaphysics but a 
doctrine of salvation."^ Otto no doubt overstates his case — for 
Sankara did not separate the two — but it is clear what he is 
driving at: Sankara’s Brahma-sutra-bhdsyay his major work^ 
ideally should not be read by a philosopher philosophically, but 
by a mystic mystically. The philosopher (and I am talking about 
the rational analyst), if he is rigorous, will go away disappointed, 
while the mystic — and I am really talking about the mystic in 
each of us — will feel that he has been in communication with 
someone who has met the truth even when he has not understood 
it. What irony there finally is in all this ! The Dualist, who 
appears to have better understood the truth, gives the impression 
of not having met the truth as directly as the Non-dualist with his 
untenable metaphysics I But that is for another day, 

I mean by none of the above to imply that the argument deve¬ 
loped here, or elsewhere throughout the work, has established the 
truth of a dualistic theism. That, too, is for another day. But 
I do maintain, as the title indicates, that it ^‘clears the ground” 
for a large-scale renewal of philosophical interest in India’s 
extraordinarily rich, and up until now so frequently overlooked. 
Dualist heritage. At the very least, it forces the Non-dualist to 
free himself (as Radhakrishnan bravely did) from too trusting an 
alliance with Sankara and to propound a system as amenable to 
the demands of the rational intellect as to the phenomenality of 
the mystical consciousness. 



1. Mysticism East and IVest^ p. 33 (tide of chapter 2), 
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^z^iftwftn I'lvs 

q r< *T 44^ qni i 

q^<aufdOlM4MII *l1t; 

^ qqrfr ^ -w i f q d||i«T i fidtsF( n \ 

5T%^ 5?IT ftwq^^Rl: 
awwOwdT ft ^ f? i 

’wNig ft>q44l'’dX 4 m4H 
qa t s aq ^ w<qqtW(d»rd4iltl > 

aat fuMfiidt: fmcwrarw-iau 

rq»4ifu q M4d»qq«<A^t*w5ai at I 

waw*r a as qTO ^%cg »^ «t ats^aan *15^^ 
alfte^fafiisrafaiTOfi^Wa aWaa i 

^^paftqjnNtsfir qwgii 

as qaawarqiRrq^ft 1 

VII (124b-145) 

wi H wal^ aywfa « 4 i dr4 a ti.fq tai;ii <\vt 
da 4 * ^ <B W i w ^ya i m T 4<^ a ar. 1 

•n*rtaf?af^5awaa'anaiftatjaanu 
<n^w l atfttfttwg^a i fadtw i jH T dM; 1 

4d'ai4<«i«iaf4«))m«uu lawraatu •{W 
f4 qa m<d t awa: grr \ 

fsraat gjd a wRqft ^ mi?M»1s a qa ^u i^'d 
aqaifti*5ia'qa«*wfii»naT®n^qT 1 
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«1h <ra«w: i 

i?5( ^reniftww ^rt'W 3p!?flsp! ^ \ 
mwi TO: 51 

TO’TOTOWi'* •! toHv I 

<l^tM^mMH*lgW»<>f TO Ma TOWH 
WKlWta^ ■TOU 5fm w i TOyi TO?T \ 

'y 

^rJTOTOl^l’J^ft f^froird^tTOTOU 

nrv«^ ^ 5 It^ I V 

Hwwpwi ^ wk^wmwflw ^ TO<T I 

w^Pwt^u fr ^ innn 

1?^ irtroTOTOWWlT «TO?1 TO I 

hm ito IsPi h frown 

fqSfTOPnnm: %TOf ^ ^ \ 

^tif ti <fTO4 wTrorsmu m 1?'* 

wfaq w >niTOit<^<iifi i ro qro i 

TOTOUTO^n^TOftftnrtfwM 

< • 4 * ' 

5(TO5n51TOTOn «(|iif^ ITOTOT TO t 

m<> n *t 1 TO l TO%TO^ TOSTTOII ‘l^e 

wmiwi^w i wntrodirTO ; \ 



roWTOWTOffl fv TO T cTOilW ^ I 

TOTOTOf mTO#« ^ TO5l®[ft%n I'rfl 
Tiw w nww ^ tow tototot \ 

TOT^ ftwwfro W ?»TOhTrotftfi?:H 
wfron roitl *n^<TOw«5wirw<n i 

HTOW44MWH« TO^Kfel TOlft TO»n 
«l'f<<l4lu(44Mi \ 

TOlZTOWroifilTOTTOmTOtiTTOTTO^U '('fV 
PtoI TOt HI1W<I 5HT ( 

TOlsf«r TOC^eiM 
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VII] (146-167) 

ftwu 

imeqwnwwtww I 

ww wi TWRrrtfw 'Rtcfii 

VVt: fma ^ *Rl I 

ti4iiMf(i n?^ ?war ijw %?rH <iyc 

WtR ?IT ^ TO ffltWFT 

^ ^T»i5n^ snwi n^wil t 

agUMCT qwrf »W t»%5» %?!» <)K.0 

wanwftwww «Ta wiiwi ^pNtii ‘iitn 

9IMt 4I«IMH) «ft 1IMW*TI^H: I 

wfrar ^ swI^FRu 

«nima ?«inwlsPi ^ga< j iqff w r<( i 

^ g era 

^ftRra*fpraf*B«r tizral sNraraft i 

c « 

wirti<qra«i«tMra«iH(iiwF>i ensign litv 
^iq i weftQ i ftt wiirart i 

W^mwoiwfyi WT4^e^<9«flwi^ll litVl 

srarai *ifii "raira UiipO ^ geft 5 t en i 

iRraram e# aik 

iraf <i45iMfu awra^T I 

snraiTR^ a^rafle^u IK'S 

fWliHfM ft? MZWiPl I 

raesratsPc qeit sog^rfa^raRawwrau ^st*; 
snaratirai^aN hr to i 

TOMHITOI TOaraRRlftSTOH^IJ <lX,e 
Hfinra^arjpR Irol? i 

Hwn^TOeraiRRRTO^H! h?«rru 
^ jNRnjHlTnRTO *rtH 5^ i 

^ 
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1 ^ chit f«i|«ErT:ii 

^mtfldlPc M'djiftfc CIMt CW Sd^ I 

»iUrdld.K«\dl<ddirHMIdJI 
jwid^omi^cinfeinf: yi^: i 

w*d WddHrl'dd^JjiJd rdUdr!ld:ll 

ni^ciid>KV£^ ai^iHwiw 5 * 

CndC HW T ^ HdT drrfdfeddtdTT.H 
dTi4<rt«?^ifdid1 cmcswi naq iGrotsPum \ 

d(dwif4d><) HI lAwHUWd d%d din 
nar cd »d< N ?«rid ck? dT ci fdmf a 1 

<TWWdf?d!«n 

IX (168-175) 

(dd*lM!>CMlclcl 4 )d firoicnswwhd?! r 

CIWSIW^ UtdU ddmwi (djiiujiu 
i ^dWdufH cndw ihcct \ 

dT ClldSdi^ ctddMfU fed dTU <1^5, 
ilk SICiWiT dW!>fimiPl pB WWdl^tH \ 

MidMiiMdici 5 g d^u ivao 

dftr ^r>ldgHdC II W*ddjW 6 ) d!5^ I 

craw «*»cdidt il^cnddTcg dJCddiu 
^ Iradwgcft ^ OT dra < 

^cwdT dsfdcira cncraftfic cfttvctTiu i\9^ 
ddf^ TO^tira ddcflcaw^d n i 

IlfUC^IdlAdiCI^I dn^: WTSft d dTOln <^ 8 ^ 
wi^iid^^ddj dra ftPTOCft dd \ 

CWd g fa cl dC n d dCd*. ci^ cftdfTU ivs'if 

•V 

dCitsfd ddTCdCddrfCCT dCdidCit dddll 

X (176-230) 

cRCdCdiccit f.H'dtdd: cRnncra i 

finw: cnw^ fdWdWd ^ djiran 
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iwW N^wruw i «w: inf??rWts«nmu «\'8« 
ffk 4i4’in«tifii«»!>w+arTOin \ 

fiwf ?pn*Rt ^ <mavniu 

HTRaa fe’g ajjiafer ?t 'st ’hww i 

*nwiwi»*w >i?w i 

4if4aaisf*i a1wnwto*n|H i«;o 

VTteaa ira?*mu ici 
a«|0 | |S ? fiwtsaRTi^phsw \ 

ift4nwfa< W r< i M i awt : >i| <i«;^ 

wiTOi fiwi ?ra5?jm«Wfa% i 

fin »ifhr.« ncv 

iniRtiT ffeft WV 
^ w^a \ 

lawy- 1*;^ 

fia: H ^VTW IIS's 

ftrf’rfwT aiw ww *i?n: i 

^ ?R*n?^i«TO»rf«rn 
^p^onsaqfvi^itta ewnmt afiwaftr i 
fiw^raf ftftsfldWlW dWH ^ 

«in«i4i'4 ftiwjCTni «iHa5 i 

A ^ 

WIW^H'fWWWI WSCWft IWRltu ‘\£o 
•Mfd'MuKHH w>r*iiTM-JiaMH I 

"O 

awwjfiwwwrWf^ 

KidiO saftrawn \ 
d^urfdfiiM t %sfa atSrrfwftr 
i|<«4Kn^f4 asSTO ftf! W I 

a^nn^ aswiittit jw anra^ jwu 
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HTW ^ MfIfev 

*T ^ <i^WT: I^i«ci: H«T ^IhPh^ I 

TWC dWfmW iT^OTlM 

?WflT ^ ftrCCfiJ 
f% tlNIwn^ ^HT I 

^^w l ■^^^ <n|ifamwM < u n ‘I®-'* 

d4l<ilMI<i<4l4M t 

wn 4!W r^Ou^ ftnfrtftni ^e.*; 

sniTrtifH *ifi.5. 

ft* ^ nft WW I 

IWf iftfilt WRf W^Wr4ff;H ^®o 

<jIh: TOJft ftrttst ST f?f ^ 1 

^ *WT ^ ST Wl'f <UI 

«wt wJtw w iwftftew « nf;t ft < s p ( i 

qgq T»rBf w.w 

firouft {ni^U(4IIM4mW4l^^4 iRh « 

liftwfffiwinw Wf5ft w 

^ «i4ft5l«4ll ftlft^ft CTra q «lftT; I 

♦ 

ftt #W«l<l«m<4): «TTWTftTtWT:« ^p^ 
winr^f «fiT ^TOwi 45wi??»tro tf ihoth i 
»»w#5«wW^ ftrrtsfr wwp^ftu 

JWibft' VIT !T 51: I 

mPmAPiPi 5IW*i HW^ 4iKli nftii 
5 t <i fts5g afftimr i 

H4«W5mV4<ftPw; u ^PO 

5n*ft£5)^55Ra^ ft<roft5i^iftrft i 

ftrfftBCT^rfiRiRWJrfwnnTaftfaaTu ^p^ 

5^: 5irairia wrf «m4|ir<«Ai ftfta, i 

awft: awainftft ft? i?ai55 5Fa»«i ^pe. 
5Rft <J{h^ ^ \ 

^W5»T «waw r» n aarsft a a^mft ^‘\p 
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wgter «wr* a ff i w ^mri: vd ytu 

^ VMiw 

WW ?iITO 5 wftw: \ 
mmdwi<ii(iiii4 SRiwnfiifiRta?T:H 
*4 wwTO *iwHi I 

ipSKM vilaf#. I 

<f jmTw ^ ^ «i«i(w^nll 

«m4l|ir<<|i<l44lM ^!f^: I 

^ «tTH I 

«f^'<^4imiqi fK qqWl q^irawn 
*Wft?h<W 5qi?ftsftf rtHl(5rfH Sfq^TR I 

qra^Nmu 

1?4 qii^dl ^ I 

3WW qWF^tSRtqqr W^nfil w.ll ^^5. 
^fn?fN»*w’ qw q'qi ?wTO«nftnft t 

« m. 

qqqftmfirftu 

iIh «^«liui|qq>qi ^ «rt \ 

q^?q!:q|«wfl Pig«iH WBq i^ni^u 

fc PT«j»tqm CT«i q!?qro qwRir I 

w«^w<q>tq fir snq^rtrqqn qmn 

rw ^qqqqiqiRq' fq^tsiq® rrqfsftwTJ \ 

^ <*• 

»4» l» »rwaH4 q q | ^» I Mr»qtriW in:n 

fq^q^W^ W^ qfwm: ^ ?q% » 

4qiff4 wiPRq: ^f(% ^Rftqqr: «qmu 
tW^WI l^qq <iqi«Ti^ I 
jlif qT*ffqq«fqq?qtsrTOT*^ qfq^jEWii 
q^^ ifWtefil q1?| WlswiqT 4^Pl*f»rw I 

qfqcq irqqwr q^R qifqqi ^miqn 
^JcOffiwt fttiu ^ qwqq qw?rt I 

fri? q|j(h ^cTf ^ qq ^jfirrqpwTH 
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IW: qcft \ 

^ ift^t %*T ^ ‘J'jtmJ^ mq ( 

^Hl ni^Hi TO^ftil 

cTF? i t< i j<i*tP<r q f>< « iTa^<^OTg w r i 

XI (231-266) 

4-bMMM: B!T 

»djRW di^iw IWT 5^ * 

HUiliW WW«I 5*^ 

qrt 5r8w § sr mw^n i 
swfNri sprintitTP>rt I 

^ mmMUrti ?w i 

g<?ft «#w^ mmyKmwHU'S'Tini 'nv^ 
?piiif«T ^ gvim: wiryfvfmjw: i 

n^n^M^r^rMTi y?*H«igr<<^9PiT:n 
•wrnfir traisTR ^ •httc*! i 
tP3i|satreirawT ^ 
tsnrtQ*ft vw *r*nftrfH nwif^tiiw i 

V 

*n^nnTrHHwi •iitw 

5^ Rv^ fWTn 

R?t RT ar^ft i 
^ ^sa ^Tqmnisa acT:fwT:ii 
afa I 

RTRWTNr ci*i\ni«ii\ ^W^WnTM ’R'^o 
iwft Wlft: mlkl^R ^ I 

GiJnfHtu ^ RYR 

^ Rift^s^irw an: rtw^t \ 

ant arcr nTrargnnRtRnnTH r'^^r 
t^rfHara q^i ara \ 

ant^niara nf^HJaar ^ ftrfnani rv^ 
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Mmwinsqq^i?r \ 
in tfh m nwCTPWT 

^ iRP^ \ 

^ng ftwn 

m^iniR^sjaftanrawn^winftnmiT i 

qw w<«mw»i h^rt: i 

nwfvwwww ^ fMWK^ qmii 
«ri^: naftrat *n!K nrTO^nqr nr^: \ 

^W^nrannnj irranmu 

<WtftsPi qinnl gn: n qinsn:!! 
qq fwi: i 

qq qftq: v^qqiqw q^wq^Brniqq:)* ^x.® 
q q»4qi ftnnlfs^ qiq^t^fq *5^* * 

q qtqqr q^ qt qqtin^ q^qmi 5?^ 
qi% wrfcqpqq qra^; ftw \ 

q i Kfqgwi^^ vhFnrn 

qcyqqnmi qw q>KqMg qm: i 

qpnqrjqqronft qtrwRsraiqqgn 
qrgqMqrtsw^i q qw qrfq qrgqiq i 

qqr qqrfegt fq*. wi<nwMH:H ^x<i 
qftqaBT^ qq In qt Tim qm liqnq I 

q^nqqrfqqiftwq Tmsqrqg qqtsiqqni ^ust 
qHnq qqqt%q n snit: i 
gqfqqjqqwq qq i i^w i bq sn^ g^FTH 
TmrfqTHR^qqft qft?q|' qqql^i^j t 

^isfqnfcBfTqnqtqqTqqqTi nfeii ^s^vs 
qrqq^ f jnqsn qtartinlq qiqqtq \ 

snq: q qmqgnt qqfqqq Tqrmfenu 
nqfhmnqqqq qmqqW fti^ n i 

N 

qiqi^ qitiqfawrfrfqqlqTqTqqi^u ^vie. 
qq q qqqiqifq q q5tq q i 

nMllHHl nriqqr q qqt qmqfq qq:U 

•a ' ^ 
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iwt \ 

R>«^»bw»W »<iriKpW 

sfifer « arswrair: i 
^ t 4 lit wwww<^^ ftwferwju 

«lfdUI41l<Mi«|ii wfVl^H^WHWMd I 

<• 

ftc faH^fa m: 5?^^ 

vnttM 3p*nfinj •? «(w«o I 

W^«fwsi?^r.^5nw«n5TO*Tii - rv ^ 
Ml'i*! mmftV STOrftfe ^ I 

»(w>iHIsW t.*i I 

?wr*tww furn r %\ 

XII (267-297a) 

fww MidHlWWHrq ^ I 

Hwqq<(4mqWrq <\um ?5s?5Rt:u 

^IcHdcq "i ^ 5lftfW I 
wiTOwg fwi: qtrw.« ?nf«^:n 
?iift; a^PRTnuraura^ ftjwih i 

IRI: MMW<I<«II4IH I 

^ Wl?l?qTOfrf?:^ HfrldlfidUt ^'3® 

twrf^ swwnfii w ^WTq \ 

7n J5*T Wl^imf^rUtw *(i«^hH ^^9*1 
d^dqtiGdib ^^Hiwa q%?gw>: \ 

qnr ij^ qkiwt'5'M«i'd< WraH 
!f %5 «|wsPt qnjfwwmi*^ jrfiiWN^ i 
qw wif^pw^qrot 

qfk qqiqil^ *ii^''i q»<iwi qfiwt t 

WHW l O drddwmut SJ'SV 
qi%' Hij4<a iw?w i 

qqwr ^<«i\§MTr%^tld: a^wa;ii 5?\9 Vl 
toV fa«y i cqi-»T< !T fiWMfdftvqq): I 

l^qkdl «wg«ifi»<n •m^RraTTqfrfTM ^'3^ 
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?ri^ ?^«iTOTOi?«nTO#i i 

% nfa:» 

ft»»g ^S^bWt *yafiicM«iwfl a«|^M I 

<9 g fi i ft i w i w^wi^ sfir to^ii qot 

wr: TOl^TOFinW»WtSiTOf^pft TO! \ 

sf qrr ^ »riri n?in R^o 

rHOdd ddl!iijt«Hd^-d«1 I 

TOH^ qwH: qT5nitw%» 
ld « l ' d<d q to: to ^rtro TOITO i 

C >3 *» 

TO i f»aH <CT ^ R^iR 

w fsriro ^ TOif^ i 
?ITOlt gpTOt?qTOtfriTOra?RTn RK\ 
TOT w a^dldi^sTO ^fgjrrjfTOT i 

JlfdtdM^ aftroi TlfjRTO^TOT' <HITT \ 

a wiftmftiaHKH jtTTOsfti^aw ^n R^t. 

fjrfir^* TO#(t Pk 5* vTOTt I 

ft! fTOT^J^VtSpT TTOWT TTO^^:!! 
^T^TOTTOfea Trot ^IT TOOfilTT \ 

mnwiT TO^BWifticTOiff^ ?Wtot:u q*;\» 

^raftlT^ftw ?iWt 5!TTO¥ftftp^t I 
wft?T%?TnspT TOWISTOTOrfroWTOtTII ^Jct; 

c « ^ 

^ wcft^: iT«5tsq qnrrar: Frr fg^i T i 
fVi^w 

« « ^ . K 

Sf M(dTOW ^ ^<adi 

TOT TTn^ TO TOl^ d<ftTOlf< aP I 

♦ ♦ 

ij® afir ftro arg to: ?tottu , 

TOTO|anR?!sTnTO toitto^ i 

TOTIi^ ari wm TOTOTa 
rddtMa it TOTOTO^TOTO^ I 

TOaftiftTOTv qr ^«#«T TO a^ii 
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n 111 \ 

fiRT *ftRI \ 

44ll^4m^4*l4 4I(QQM^ <(««4d I 
vtaqiT 

faw»fa4aef i *ww iT aH4r q i 

XIII (297b-309) 

«F)R: fl)W| W ql*4<l: ’fclW 'jOqWMq ^£.v> 
<• 

q»«V,<yqu 

q qjwlsmi»m i ; wl s qtft s q mi^: i 

q qwrWt qfriftsq q qqf sn^ «npiu 
q qqfHR: Wlsii qy«ft i ^m.dqqq : t 

q qqqw*: qtrf inq*3ftqq:u 
q firwRiftraw qtei fqqqiqfaw: \ 

q (Rijilti qsqi q ^pnf. 

w ^qfiiqoMidi qtai tqfeiqqK ) 

Wqdlt^iwq q^qtssRft &<TMj nq v qM |o^ 
q 5«f?ra?ITt qtsq jqq^RqJ: I 

«h14<’'wAh 15,«1 fi i qn n <H ti^ \ 

q ftRCT?q!rqI*: 55*rra5inJ!nff ^TtRU 
q » r n i «w*: qtw » r;|r H Ta w ? :w »t; \ 

q #q>4Hfe: qte«f <wRnq!T»RrfI» ^ot. 
q g qPiqql^H! qtW tPHed<^ | «W» ; \ 

IW gfWT ift ^ ftqyWMfipifl U ^0^ 
RmW qqq qqqrfq I 

?5S5«qf Wqr qqr q^U 

nifPri *ftq fWRwraTRf^ qfir i 

qww^«j>qi4 qqqfil fqqqm:\l ^ob 
qfe gR 5^5 \ 

Pu5®* Rqrt md< 
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XIV (310-35 7a) 

'Rif wl *1 *l*Cf 'IrJ I 

Rrni'ira'J 'tou 
' raN'i'jfiRnf^srra’S?: i 

^f«M»Hk4'R«n tow #nmu 
tl? R^4rl4<n qffW^W qsxrOT I 

f«i^fvd i qftR Mdqwul'imn 
aq 'ffafta'i I 

a^pir: q>4dmi(i m H<il^r \ 

?[?i^ q^qv«na mu 

aa: 'sjfamiimmmmmfq ^ mimm i 

mmaifuq^imm ilanimm afa^ru 
awmaroilamT atawnfean mft i 

fwa^'imamamnfatamqficu \'\% 
a ma *4«|m»arai saam am a^ a i 

aw qwa faaarrl ?m ^ aafm aiau 
aa a afaaftswt aaaaw awar \ 

• a a 

awmaH^ aw faftiawaafarau ^* 1 *; 
fawiei aafePiaa i 

a: yaaaf a«aam»aafaiT a ija fjju ^‘i®. 
a^^amaaf a aaaial a aiar; i 

ja^i^lsw ^ala wa^lswr^faawu 
ai^ aaaaf ^rfa^iMamaf \ 

wa^ alaafmr %afaTwmat aaau 
aar a#a aa'm ^amsfa^rfa a i 

a^ qlqfa^diaa m mf atir^ta»am > 

Rr 4amui«iu)aa am famiatia ^ i 

a^^i^iwffe afaasa^at 'iasaHaaau 
^a^aia^a aa^ fa^aaaaaafa^a i 

faaaiiwaasTa: WTaaftamTaWaui 
ama^ fla faam^ ataasa ?l \ 

aa: afianfifiawia aa a^iftflaiaau 
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3IHWf>»W*Trm ^ ^ I 

TO vq ^ fefts^?*nwnf?nnT 1 

1*TOt •JTO*J»TOft TOHT ?Wjn 
TOTO •nro^TOl ^ TOlftr ^ » 

yrW FT H-r qfil Ot gT Mlfff TOlrTOTH 
^T ^3l^f ^ 

smu: 5*^w^jwlf<jiiHlifHw mmc«i?^u 
WIwUTOftTO: \ 

*iwi ^ *P ^4<iwm<( I 

s|^SpI?^*T 

TO?ft fRTOawfroi^fa tisiirmT \ 

WCT^<«<W l ^ «l!^ 5^ ^ TO«»H 
WTOI I 

^ ?WM 

^W n wI T Ffl <9 H T tf i rfltd ?f HfH: 1 

<HTO ^ ^ i 

(tp; ^iFmroiTOu 
TO <? f^KTO TOTOWTOirt I 

l?|!^ITOni>TO ^KVg<l^1<W« ^^vs 

5T irafirtn at «T *?pS?r «TO ff I 

at5SRJta(t!)fa^taa^f^Baf%au 
TO: OWWI OTOOW WtoP? It TOa \ 
a7ftTOWTOWtf^(tral?ai)aTtiCT!tnnfH TOM 
MtTOcaao^ MTO toron: tnnnftrfa \ 

wfta^aiMr< ^ wiUld oftBl^ mlaoiau 
wt: aw*^tflw^?a toI^to tt^% i 

TO<t T ^<HHflTO^a^«B fTOl oftTM ?V<1 
TOt aftofrow ftswtTtn \ 

fliAIgfli a ?r^ ora^f^aaM 
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o « 

^ 5T «iu3?wi4 snififw ^ 

Hti 5i i 

Pf vrf 

^ lIHiTfT TORfT lIMift I 

ft?*nTThHr 'H^dfU 

<a '• 

' «><WfHW 1 r» n ^ tlSSiRT>l 

f^e4w^4 irar ^ WTf I 

Ml"WMHiti'«flW« ^'^'S 
Iv ^ Twt <i®^w >i: I 

qsi ^ I 

5fNv ssnrntsPi ^n 

ftfw wiw § #?lsftr5i¥ii ^ > 

TW»: WMat4ir-1^l5^>ftlf(Mr<H:il ?Ho 

wi4^'\<i«ii|irHi9irymii<r'4'«m: \ 

a w^« i T H ^ «rtH;n 

CM'ii* ?fiT Jirat ¥RT I 

«*rwi ^l^«TO WHW ?!«?» 

<)f*44l 4l4f4|lr*ll ftSH I 

c 

IWT ?5it WftK ^ ^ ^ ^K qT I T { 

^ «pilira«<T TOftn ^R'<f 

f^'iOr^MTiMqi ^ » a n m #si iftqfir i 

’RTOftU 

utrtr 6^^ i 

»o ^ 

1^fsHWu 

XV (357b-377) 

?I?JiWft»Bt SjftW!^ 51 ^510 

q(^U|1(<l^r(I«<4l^ 5T fiimiW HPfWnW I 

a < www 5n ft<<i«Mt 5n < n i< #mt ^ii 
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W flSfRT «4W^ir<»5 1 

^< q <w l g<»«ami n ^ thfer ift:u 

w <4i^r«iwi«ii oirtw TT u\ft ^ »»mii 

cifwI^^Hwii^M*i I wrasi^ *T I 

^mn n qi-«H ^?T%: WrMd tW WirMd TO 
HT ?n»^ iftt HT i 

w wi wi ^ ^T m faM^^tflr<ami i <>r< « )n n 
<nin iwistft M*iH ^n*ra& wv: i 

fmwin 

Mwwitr<< i w i ^ 9NHt <w^n:^n 
WRT: »lwm a i^WM< l : \ 

wwr •i*TOi ??*p^ wtnwvi?rf<Rfrnn*(n 
< in ww1w^ jn^ ^5TOnsnft i 

wift nw nuttJummwMtj^tconiji 
<iii pn1«nim; ? 9 Miumtj ^ i 

TWi% ftwwnt^nnEg 
^ wlfl; I 

Pnrt*T ^vs® 

< lt gm^f« l f4 ^IWtW flH I 

V^WH^mUAII ?R¥5™i?fR*nf»WTU ^'Sl 
Pwfa tPW ^^WMWWfw ftsf^ 5T I 

qji ^ wiavi«5lfw:n 

sfa^uk i w^ pw »^<\ru^ (h: ) \ 

5f qa arafir qroV nm fqijftqqifjwm i 

qft twqtrqfil: Hlsq qrqqTqTOq:sm:ll 

n « 
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«!n: i 

^ ^ ftwH 

aufln % tWtqf XT5 ^tsqwrfW. \ 

«mq^ir<«fll »mT ?V9\9 

XVI (378-393) 

fv «f si<(icn4iP44ii qmn qi wfw ; i 
5n8WS nlc^w^Iwr»n«rf*T ^ 

iw«I»ja; wwj'il *im>J ^\Sfi. 

^ f B n rT W i 4Pr »tt <4 simwrjjfiTii i 

w 5 <['diw<lHsPi difm*? PrtuRl^ftm 

fiik mvuwMd^RiTrNlci^^^n ^«;<i 

w 5 ntum fir 
WWr<W < I "TO ^ W I Spl»1 i :»Pl^: \ 

pR nis*iil ^ull in trikrtrSjTO ftiTWU 5*;? 

lift \ 

iri^ IIW<4 ijftllU 

d4d«mdiiivi ^ TOftii n miMKitdii i 

Iftil TO Ipiw d^’utftrTOftf^lll 
q^nratw w^i B a^^wft fti nr i 

^%Sq(ftVGriftcTO|^ «fin ftroqiTu 
i^: iTOnlTIriR^ tR’Kfn^ irraiI»T I 

fl finil HH m 9liMt^(QM4lf<fil:ll ^«;\3 
iR'jssrftpTOift iwum I 

M|U| 9 tot WTO9IVIHH«ftMUilHJI 
IWilftH ^*4li*n <«n«ii(^ »( % ift I 

HiRi^f^ ii 1(41^: inirf tft 9T^TTM ?*;5. 
TOFfcr 3*!WtwV iJteTqw: i 

iwgww qtswiwK iftsft w i vudM) fi; ^(( H« 

ftTOnW? nrotftTOiqinft q?f:u ^s.i 
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ww; imi \ 

flit fltPtTOtm^n 
XVII (394-418) 

fii;^ ^ 44Viia«]«iti<4u: i 

r«ufl«igf<i4Wii<ai r^fvic&i: 

^nt: ftiftiflCT ^ «t% I 

fin^^AT Ir tnftn 

ntszsg fflwltw tfft ^ *S«tt wNcj I 

flm<^-»^inw i ^ TOfln < T U fli flt hw 
1? TjpTOtcflfw wtftr won! I 

ft(!^ m4|rfii|fll tftr ^^.vs 

fll^Ml(iW4 Ml(4 •R’WWnfflW flffej \ 

M l flftc T HW ?1 I 

flw 5t «fa^ *|5» JtfesflsferiflRnu ^«.£. 
ft^nftwiwTOnt flwV fl5^ fe I 

irog SRWTO? dc&Tdlltl TO TOU '^co 
Vl^ Upfif cffWTO TO ipfri TO% I 

fWTOTO voi 

^rfroiTO^TO i 

TO IfFTO TOTM ' 

^ W^^ l g: TOTOCT. \ 

^ gtfdwii ^^4 ”n H u 
TOI^STO ^nftM 

■O'* '* 

wjpW fljtfwttr ^jflft: I 

^ flifeni Von 

fti^flr fl^RcPtt flmRf tPWt I 

?Ptwl^W tR?W flitTO •nrW'Ji: f?^:il 
l?(nf4«iGMl ^i«i ?flraiPt«»tmf«t at \ 

flpptwife^ tRAj i ii ^lfg qmn Vo\3 
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«r«^ ^ f^n vo« 

<RTt ^RT^'n^pir ^cRnfif 
wsa: ^NrriTHiisreiiWjTW \ 

drti'<Hl^«l #91^ 513%^ 3T5W \ 

W4« T W< i tgtw; fiw i nr^ ^11 
w<g > n fuMdw1^i ff^ w >qTn^a ^ ; » 

5»W<I% 5T wrqT:»l V«|;^ 

«i4yiWHi4wj«^ PraTT*ln 

wnnwn v«\y 

wnftwhPc ftwwt 1%<rt ftniFT vw: \ 

W«I4>HW ^:WW<ffelir?«m<HWU '4'\Jl 
T«% SW 3^ WTf«r I 

«ra: ^ w: f<w Twii vi^ 

ii«w< n < n iw: w ^ 

3^(l^y«Mt|t^r<l<l>«ir<r<4 I 

XVIII (419-421) 

5IH1 f lid^wwi wftnfT 3if^ sr w i 

<l(44«^l ^iftiT SWT HTt4lfia?ll:U V^fi. 
«iMi«iI: %5i ^nwn: <^q ^^ a t3 i 

wwi^nqq qqfe v^c 

wiftrnnftRFJnii Toiratin: qOiMH: I 

mm gfeqt ^5iwT f^&qrPTu 
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GLOSSARY-INDEX (BY VERSE NUMBER) 
OF KEY SANSKRIT TERMS IN THE 

nyAyaratnavali 


akar^takaiT^avat one born without hearing and one who loses his 
hearing’* (346) 

akalpaka not conforming (227) 

akita uncreated, unproduced (262, 321); something uncaused (239) 

ak^ eye, sensual perception, perception (76, 94,162, etc,) 

ak&aruddha contradicted by the senses (381) 

ak^arodha contradiction of one’s senses (380) 

ak^iddha attested by the senses (386) 

akhaQda partless, unqualified (said of Brahman) (198, 40S) 

agni fire (381) 

aghaphaladatva “sentencing for wrongdoing” (256) 
aochedya indivisible (408) 
acyuta the Imperishable (Vispu) (55, 59. 60) 
ajanmin the Unborn (God) (302) 

ajna stupid, ignorant (one) (usually used in direct address) (56, 62, etc.) 
ajhana ignorance. Ignorance (generating the world-illusion) (80, 83, 84, 85, 
87, 88, 91, 93, 124, 125, 126, 128, 130, 132, 133, 139, 148, 149, 150, 151. 
153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 236, 365, 367, 369, 371) 
ajfleyati unintelligibility, “unknowableness” (153) 
apu atom (of consciousness known as the soul) (407, 411) 
atat(t)vat& unreality (14) 

atat(t)vavedaka untrue and unrevelatory (13, 14, 27, 30, 222, 225) 
atidtlrasthita “utterly remote (from Brahman).” (370) 
atiprasahga undue extension, overinclusiveness (160) 
atibhinna extremely ditferent (357) 

alibhusana something valued highly because in close agreement with or 
attuned to (something else) (388) 
atidkta redundant (115) 
atindriya beyond the power of the senses (363) 
adrsfa not seen, something not seen (167) 
advitiyatva non-secondness (13, 22) 
advitiyavic non-secondness text (30) 
advaita Non-dualism, non-duality (25) 
adharma wrong deeds (237, 240) 
adhikarana location (243) 

adhi^th^a substrate, substratum, ground (69, 70, 71, 80, 89, 173) 
adhisthanacit Substrate-Consciousness (79. 88, 124) 
adhisthanacaitanya Substrate-Consciousness (83, 103, 122, 128) 
adhisa lord (176, 418) 
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adhobhaga (region) existing below, lower region (367) 

adhyaksa perception; perceptible, observable, making visible (323, 363, 371> 

adhyasta superimposed (168) 

adhyasa superimposition (146, 168) 

adhyasadhyasta superimposing and superimposed (147) 

adhyaharya ellipsis (19) 

aoaropita not superimposed (95) 

anaropitatva condition of not being superimposed (95) 

anirguna not devoid of attributes (404) 

anukathana narration (402) 

anubhava experience (245) 

anumapaka (something) causing an inference (363) 

anumiti inference (107) 

anumeya inferrable (362) 

anuvada explanation, reiteration with illustration, rehearsal (144, 402, etc.) 
anusasana advioe, instruction (293) 

anaikantikahetu a basis which doesn’t apply in every case, arbitrarily applied 
norm or justification (272) 
anta (ahta) (case) ending (16, 20) 
anlalikarapa inner mental organ (105, 234, 243) 
antaryimin inner controller (the essential “r* of a person) (397) 
annadatr sustainer (417) 
anyatantra dependent on another (298) 
anyonyatmakata sharing of nature (122) 
apagama disappearance; vanishing (124, 394) 
apanutti removal, freeing from (393) 
apajTOksajfiana direct realization (of Vi^iiu) (259) 

aparoksavrtti “perceptual vrtti,” vrtti constituting perceptual knowledge (120) 
apurva preceded by (the letter) a (405) 

apauru^eya not coming from men, “utterly transcendent” (216) 

apram^a non-authoritative (420) 

aprsunanika unauthoritative, fictional, invalid (398) 

apramapya quality of being unauthoritative, lacking authority (225) 

abaddha disconnected, absurd, absurdity (115, etc.) 

abfldhita not annulled, unrefuted (361, 399) 

abadhya not annullable, indissoluble, unsublatable (95, 234, 243) 

abhava non-existence, absence (11, 46, etc.) 

abhinnata non-difference (24) 

abheda non-difference, something non-different (28, 311) 
abhy^gama arrival, realization (32J) 

abhyflsa repeated recitation (usually of words in Scripture) (390) 

abhrama non-illusoriness (131) 

abhropadhighaja pot limiting the ether (412) 

amanata non-nonnativeness, invalidation (228) 

amayika not illusory, not characterized by mflya (372, 375, 377) 

ayas iron (364, 366) 

ayaskarhtaSila lodestone (366) 

ayoga disagreement, variance, inappropriateness (146, 209, etc,) 
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artha meaning (21, 309): object, thing (72, 76, 91, etc.) 
arthadatr “surrendcrer of the (literal) meaning” (356) 
avidya ignorance, beginningless ignorance, Ignorance (71, 86. 113, 135, 137, 
138, 140, 336, 374) 
avidya unknowable (174, etc.) 
avaidika unscriptural (199) 
a^ta inability, powerlessness (155) 
aSva horse (356) 

asangata illogical, absurd (159, etc.) 

asangasruti the scriptural passage “(This Supreme Being is) unattached” (197) 
asatyata unreality (142) 
asatyatva falsity, unreality (393) 
astamaya perishing, disappearance (374) 

akira figure, shape, form, appearance (105, 127, etc.) 
agama “Upanisadic statements^ (204); approach, attachment (254) 
agraha grasping, comprehending 
^grahapa grasping, comprehending, comprehension (88) 
atmaka having as its nature, consisting in (127) 
atmatat(t)va true nature of the Self (Atman) (268) 
atman Self (identical to Brahman, according to Non-Dualism) (15, 18, 95, 
245, 270, 313, 316) 

Adar^a mirror (118, 287) 

.Adhara location (20); basis, suport (234) 

ddharati quality of being the ground, basis, or location (28) 

.^ptatama one who has achieved the highest, one uniquely liberated (said of 
Vyasa) (386) 

.aptav&kya inspired statement (388) 

hpti gain, arising, onset (196); greeting (359) 

Aropa superimposition (78, 83, 94, 98, 101, 102, 115, 133, 139, 142) 

^ropita superimposed (132) 

Aropitatva state of being superimposed (135) 

Art! pain, agony (265) 

Arthika pertaining to the real or genuine meaning (of a word or text) (211) 
alepa (act of) tainting (261) 
avaraka veiling, concealing (128) 

Avarakata a veiling or concealing (of Brahman-Consciousness by Ignorance) 
(89) 

Avarapa a veiling or concealing (by Ignorance) (71, 86,125,128, 130) 
Avidyaka made of Ignorance, ignorant (138) 

Avftatva veiling, concealing (by Ignorance) (88) 

ASraya ground, basis, abode (365) 

Ai^yala foundation, basis, seat (234. 265) 

Asahga association, contact (277) 

itaretarabhftva “condition of one being the other” (269) 

indra (the god) Indra (394) 

indriya the senses, sense organ, eye (92,165.244) 
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iSa Supreme Lord (Vispu) (49, 297, 349, 393); iSiva (50) 
iS&na ruler, Lord (Vispu) (3, 263); Siva (7) 
is vara Lord (Vispu) (367, 374) 

ukta statement, saying, e^epression, word (18, 2, etc,) 

ukti statement, saying, ejtpression, assertion, word (27, 159, etc.) 

ugrasena Ugrasena, member of Krsna’s court (57) 

uccata supremacy (182) 

occatva supremacy (230) 

uttamatva supremacy (49) 

utpatti arising, production, happening (235, 241) 

utpaia lotus (27) 

uddhartf rescuer, deliverer (6, 306) 
udyama undertaking, continued effort (111) 
upacara figurative application, metaphor (293) 
upama comparison, similarity; like, similar (98, 284, etc.) 
upahita conditioned by (113) 

upadana material cause (of the world’s illusory appearance) (80, 87, 132, 
133, 285) 

upadanata condition of being a material cause (89, 130, 134) 
upadhi limiting adjunct, thing which limits distortingly (73, 113, 114, 266, 
409, 412); (limiting) space (273); conditioning substance, reflecting medium 
(mirror) (285, 368) 

upaya means, device, strategem (73, 142, etc.) 
uragi snake (326) 

uUahghya spumed, transgressed (181) 

ullikhita made known, made visible, manifested (96) 

uUekha appearance, manifestation, shining forth (103, 163, etc.) 

ullekbana shining forth, manifesting (155) 

ullekhin manifesting, making shine forth (1^) 

ni sage, seer (176, 184, 218) 

«ka one, one thing, the One, etc. (169, etc.) 

-ekata oneness, identity (29, 178, 212, etc.) 

-ekatva oneness, identity (107, 113, etc.) 

^kasthanastha abiding in a common abode (373) 

aikya identity, oneness (10, 104, 179, 197, 199, 203, etc.); identical (12) 
aikyavac identity-text(s) in Scripture (395) 

aikyavSkya identity-tcxt(s) in Scripture, non-duality stalemcnt(s) (213, 378, 
401) 

aikyasruti identity‘text(s) in Scripture (191, 198, 202, 311) 

aupacarika figurative, metaphorical (291) 

kathana telling, narration (388, 391) 
katha discussion, speech (111, 221, etc.) 
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kadadhvin unreliable path, deplorable course (382) 
kanthoparimukha “face above the neck“ (279) 

karapa cause, causing, making (92, etc.); stimulus (243); instrument (328> 

karkati female crab (257 ) 

karpapat (t) ra ear lobe (354) 

kartr doer, agent, one who acts (232, 238, etc.) 

kartrkarma subject and object (311) 

kartrcit subject-consciousness (326) 

kartrta “doership**, subjectivity (323, 324, etc.) 

kartrtva “doership”, subjectivity (322) 

karma action (s), observance (s) (224, 251); moral consequences of acliont 
which in turn give rise to conditions both fortunate and unfortunate (235,. 
262); object (310, 319, 322, etc.) 

karmakapda the part of Scripture which relates to ceremony and sacrifices- 
(223) 

karmacit object-consciousness (326) 

karmata “objedness,” objectivity, a thing’s being an object (of an experienc¬ 
ing subject) (314, 318, etc.) 
kalevara body (303) 

kalpana hypothesis, invention, rationale, mechanism, bringing about 
(75, 117, 171) 

kastOri musk-perfume (275) 
kamsyapatra brass goblet (364, 366) 

kakaksita ^‘crow’s eyc-ness,** partaking of the “crow’s eye” fallacy (325) 
kaca glass, “rhinestones” (217) 

karapa basis, cause (25, 80, 240, 354, etc.); principle (206) 

karanata ability to cause or produce (85) 

karayitr **a man who instigates action” (252) 

karya occupation (7); object (84, 90); product, effect (117, 134, etc.) 

karyatva state of being an effect (135) 

kala time (10, 255, etc.) 

kasi Ka^i (Benares) (56) 

kirtana mention, report, pronouncing (90, 249, etc,) 
kula throng, multitude (303); family (352) 

krta something done or caused (239); done, made; one who does or makc& 
(145, 179, etc.); created (262) 
krti procedure, methodology (68) 
krspa Knpa (10, 47, 56, 65, 66, 196, 249, 250) 
krspasraisfhya Kr^pa’s sovereignty (196) 
kedara field (under irrigation) (105) 

kaimutya a fortiori, the relation “how much more” (101, 121) 

kau^la skill, wisdom (82, 179, etc.) 

kriya activity (5, 337, etc,) 

krostf jackal (297) 

klesa > pain, suffering (250) 

ksepana throwing off, jettisoning (155) 

k^ya destruction (80); refuge, abode (418) 

ksirasftgara milk-ocean (2) 
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ganga Ganges River (305, 308, 397) 
gaja elephant (273) 

gala gone to, situated in (114, etc.); perished (180, etc.); fled (132, etc.) 

gatSdhvan one who has accomplished a journey (382) 

gali stale, condition (70); path, way (327); one attaining (332) 

gantrgamyatva attaining^attained state (at liberation) (344) 

garuda the great bird Garuda. (Visi;iu’s mount) (62, 300) 

garbhasrava miscarriage (180) 

girb words, speech (383) 

gui^ basic element or constituent (of matter) (40, 85, 365) 
gu^nuvada explanation of (God's) attributes (402, 403) 
guru guru, teacher (87, 122, etc.) 

gfhopagata^uddhoda *'pure water obtained at home*^ (161) 

go cow (20, 357) 

gotra clan, family (218) 

gotrakalaha family quarrel (215) 

goptr protector, preserver (417) 

govinda Govinda (Visiju-Krtna) (59) 

gauQa secondary, colloquial (as opposed to formal) (295) 

grantha a work, treatise (144) 

g(r)anthakrt author (129) 

grastarka solar eclipse (281) 

gravan (lode) stone (366) 

ghata pot, jar, jug (17, 74, 76 77, 78, 81, 83, 94, 101. 102, 103, 106, 107^ 
113, etc.) 

ghataka^a pot-ether (413) 
ghatabhra pot-ether (409) 
gho^ herdsmen's settlement (308) 

caksus eye, eyes (105, 172, etc.) 
caturbhuja four-armed (Visnu) (61) 
candramas moon (351) 

caramajuana Final Knowledge (of Brahman) (150) 

caramavrtti final vrtti (issuing in knowledge of identity with Brahman) (172> 
candaiUiiu untouchable's child (138) 

cit consciousness, (Pure) Consciousness (48, 49, 70, 106, 107, 112,114, 119, 
121, 130, 133, 310, 322, 325, 328, 330, 331, 335, 342, 396, 414, 415, 416> 
citra sketch (289) 

cinnaatra Puce Consciousness (48, 197, 314, 319, 323, 324, 328) 
oetana intelligence, consciousness (47, 329, 412, 413) 
caitanya consciousness, (Pure) Consciousness (101, 104, 117, 126, 156, 173^ 
174, 406, 409); also see "adhisthflnacaitanya” 
codana precept, sacred precept, injunction (39, 181, 211) 
cora thief (253, 254, 313, 354) 

coraiQlapradatrvat ‘‘providing the stake for the thief" (253) 


chadman veiling, pretense, disguise (226) 
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chaya foreshadowing (396) 

•chinnasaih^ya one whose doubts are dispelled (177) 
cbeda a lopping off (405) 

jagat world (18, 35, 127, etc.) 

jagat(l)raya the three worlds, all reality (385) 

jagatpati Lord of the world (55) 

jada matter, material thing(s) (15, 88, 89, 128, 233, 270) 

jadadeha inert (physical) body (410, 411) 

janamohin delusion of men (196) 

janma creation (264) 

janmavat creature, (one) undergoing birth (302) 

Jala water(105, 275, 281) 

jiva soul, human soul (15, 48, 49, 53, 73, 104, etc.) 
jivaga abiding in the soul (369) 
jivacit soul-consciousness (322) 
jlvana way of life, livelihood (300) 
jfiSti kinsman (214, 215) 

Jflana knowledge, true knowledge, wisdom, knowing (5,7,61,63,66,107, etc.) 

jflanajheyatva condition of knowing and being known (170) 

jdanata condition of knowing, capacity to know, knowledge (107) 

jnanatva same as jnanata (152, etc.) 

jflanin knower, sage (64, 260) 

jneya known, to be known (147, etc.) 

jncyata condition of being known, capability of being known, “knowability** 
(146, etc.) 

jfieyatva same as jdeyala (150, etc.) 

tata riverbank (176) 
tat(i)va truth (23, 31, etc.) 
tat(l)vajfiana true, valid knowledge (66) 
lat(t)vavadin truth-speaker (Dualist) (32) 
tat(t)vavedaka true and revelatory (23) 

1at(t)vavediia knower of the truth (32) 
tamas darkness (141, 261) 
tafahka earring (354) 
lira bank (of a river) (397) 

tma straw, any insignificant object or matter (383) 
tmastra weapon of straw, straw arrow (51) 
tejas radiance (261) 

Irik^a "‘three instants,” an instant (112) 

trigupa the three gupas, or basic constituents of matter (365) 

tridhaman triple-gloried (Vispu) (2) 

■daridra beggar (299) 

<larpana mirror (272, 275, 278, 288, 368) 
darsana (direct) realization (of Brahman) (329) 

<l&has warmth, heat (273) 
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dikpaia guardian of one of regions of the universe (301) 
dikp^apaJa *'the Support of those who support the regions (of the universey** 
(Vi§ou) (247) 
dii region, place (286) 
didhita bri^tness (282) 
dipa lamp (158, 319) 
dipata lamp-like capacity (158) 
dubkha pain, suffering, affliction (231, 232, 236) 
dugdhadogdhri (cow) giving forth mtlk (357) 
duragraha perverse obstinacy (221) 
durghatatva unintelligibilily (137) 
duijana wicked man (303) 
duratva remoteness, distance (42) 

du^na (faUi^^ing) objection, corruption, vitiation, refutation, annulling,. 

falsification (42, 71, 72, 383, etc.) 
dredr^yayoga relation of the one seeing to the thing seen (146) 
drdhamolataroh sikham “top of a firmly rooted tree” (136) 
dr4 witnesser, one who sees (77); seeing, act of seeing or perceiving (148,3 31 > 
dfii seeing, realizing (323) 
driya visible, seen, thing seen (148, etc.) 
drftta perceived, seen (117, etc.) 
drslanta example (413) 
dretartha a thing experienced, object seen (391) 
deva god (52, 178, 185, 300, 403, etc.) 
devarsi celestial sage (302) 
deve^alva sovereignty over the gods (53) 
de^ place, region (255, etc.) 
deha body (106, 117, etc.) 
dehalidlpa “lamp on the threshold** (319) 
dehanta within the body (119, 123, 411) 
dehantara inside the body (119) 
daitya demon, demon-descended (6, 61) 

dosa distortion, defect (coextensive with and generated by Ignorance) (37,. 

84, 85, 88, 89, 90); fault, error (144, etc.) 
dravatva melting (284) 
drasir visionary, seer (192, 310) 
drastrta perception, vision (109) 
drogdhr foe (100) 
droha injury, wrong, treachery (348) 
drohin one who is hostile (187) 
dvita duality (342) 
dvitiya a second (22, 24, 25, 351, etc.) 

dviprakarata condition in which two things are different in nature; two fold 
condition (342) 

dvaita Dualism, duality (26) 

dhanita fecundity (370) 
dhartr supporter (6, 299) 
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-dharma essential attribute, nature (186,230,335, etc.); right action (237, 240) 
dharmata quality of being an attribute (29) 

-dharmin having an attribute or nature (306) 

dhatu verbal root (373) 

dhyatr meditator, meditating (310) 

^hyana meditation 
-dhvariisa destruction (336) 

nahartha negative meaning, meaning of “not” (16, 24); negated object (20) 

nayana eye (277, etc.) 

naraka hell (231, 247, 250, 258) 

navakrtvas nine-fold (illustration of identity in Scripture) (390) 
nava^ruti novel (interpretation of) Scripture (192) 
namabala efficacy or power of (reciting) a name (54) 
narakaduhkhaughasaksatkara “the direct perception of the stream of tor¬ 
ment found in hell” (246) 
narayana Narayana (Yisnu) (9, 406) 
nasa destruction, cessation, ruin (48, 80, 81, 84, 90 etc.) 
nasaka destroying, destruction (157, etc.) 
nasin destroying, removing, one who destroys (220) 
nisya destroyed, that which is destroyed (142, etc.) 

Jia&yata destruction (141) 

naSyanaSakata the relation destroyed-versus-destroying (140) 
nastita unreality, non-existence (143) 

Tiigama the Vedas (6) 

nityakarman continuing, day-to-day (spiritual) exercise (59) 

nidarSana example, illustration (284) 

ninda censure, blame (63, 145, etc.) 

nimitta cause, caused (235, 283, 286, etc.) 

nirakaia formless, “unmediated by concepts” (331) 

nirgama going forth, departure (306) 

nirgunatva “qualitylessness,” state of being devoid of attributes (404) 

nirnlti ascertaining, determining (380) 

nirdosa defectless (91) 

nimimitta causeless, inexplicable (241) 

nimimittaka causeless, inexplicable (235) 

nirmaya powerless (ness) (370, 372) 

nirvaha success, accomplishment (160) 

nirvikalpa (ka) indeterminate (knowledge) not dependent on or derived from 
the senses (314, 318, 361, 362, 419) 
nirvikalpakasamvid indeterminate (objectless) awareness (324) 
niScaya examination, inquiry, ascertainment, determination (180, 184) 
ni 5 e(d)dhr restraincr, injunction (203, 204) 
niaedha negation, invalidation (17, 20, 346, etc.) 

ni^prakarakata being without distinction or specification, contentless state 
(360) 

nivrtta rebounded (282) 

nivrtti removal, turning back, ceasing (91, 133) 
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nfcata depravity, lowness (40,186, etc.) 

nrsniga “man's hom’* (something never encountered in reality) (397) 
ni-haryaksa Man-Lion (Vi^nu) (1) 

Deti neli “not this, not this” (15) 
naimittika caused (283) 

nyaya logic, rationale, logical argument (132, 327, etc.) 
nyayaratnavali The Jewel-Necklace of Logical Arguments (the title of the 
present work) (421) 
fiyayasaihcdra rational thought (276) 

paksa view, position, side, opinion, doctrine (1, 67, 79, etc.) 
pahka mud (415) 

paficab^a five-arrowed (god of love, K^a) (312) 
pata piece of cloth (17,141, etc.) 
pandita learned teacher (33, 221, etc.) 
pall Ruler (375) 

pada word (16, 20, 397, etc.); position (357); abode (301) 

padambhoja lotus-like feet (219) 

padanha meaning of a word (38) 

padmakoSa lotus-calyx (2S3) 

para highest (Supreme Being) (231) 

parariipara uniterrupted succession (of words) (389) 

parama the Supreme (266) 

paramwtha ultimately real or true (202, 205) 

paramartbatds “in an ultimately real way” (200) 

parade outside, outer (268, 289) 

parflvrtta rebounding from (278) 

pariksa test, trial (185) 

paripama undergoing transformation (118) 

paripama modification, transformation (106, 127) 

parityaga abandoning, abandonment (25) 

pare^ Supreme Lord (295) 

parok?avrtti “mediate vriti,” vrtti constituting non-perceptual knowledge 
(108) 

panini Pfinini (the great Sanskrit grammarian) (400) 
pataka that which causes to faU, cause of sin, sinner (233, 236, etc.) 
patragolaka literally “dish-globe”; dish designed for viewing a solar eclipse 
(281) 

papa sin, evil (233, 234, etc.) 

papaphala fruit or wages of sin (242) 

papin sinner (242, 255) 

papman sin, wickedness, evil (231, 253) 

paramftrthya ultimate, true reality (68) 

picandilavadhOgarbha “womb of a round-bellied wife” (175) 

pj^&ci malignant demoness (86, 229) 

puman man (248) 

pujaka worshipper (301) 

punyakartr one who performs a meriiorious action (319) 
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pura^ia the Puripas (217) 

puni^a (Supreme) Spirit (Vispu) (219) 

pOrvadeha lower (physical) body (320) 

prthak prthak absolutely diflerent, sharply distinct, entirely separate (409^ 
416) 

prthivi world (353) 
po^tr nourisher (297) 

paundraka (pauihdraka) Paupdraka, the foolish king of Benares (56, 57, 60) 
paurusa human deeds (9) 
prakarapa treatment, matter (111) 
prakrti nature (12, 297, 306) 

prakriya activity (108); teaching, production (326, 414) 
piatikarman retaliation, opposition (67, 98) 

pratikarmavyavastha retaliatory formula, method of refuting the opposition 
(67, 98) 

pratikamiavyavasthiti retaliatory formula, method of refuting the opposi¬ 
tion (129) 

pratikrti counterpart, likeness, reflection (121, 296) 
pratidvandva opposition (399) 

pratibimba reflection (106, 236, 267, 270, 276, 279, 285, 368) 
pratibimbata state of being reflected (112) 
pratibimbana act of being reflected, reflection (118, 121) 
pratibimbita reflected (U8, 273) 
pratimukha reflected image of a face (290, 291, 294) 
pratiyogin appropriate correlative (19); adversary, something antagonistic 
(206) 

praiivadin adversary, one who opposes or contradicts (51, 270, etc,) 
piatyakparagbhava state of inner-vs--outer, inner-vs.-outer relation (267,. 
269, 270) 

pratyaksa experience, sense perception, perceptual knowledge, the eyes 
(92, 184, 213, 371, 378); thing perceived (91) 
pratyaksanusrti conformity with sense-experience (380) 
pralyaflc within, inward (268, 289) 
pralyaya certainty (392) 
pratyarthin adversary, opposition (99) 
pratyasatti proximity (285) 
prathama nominative (case) (16, 4(X)) 
pratha ongja (173) 

pradhana substrate, substratum, ground (164) 

prapanca (prapaiiica) world-appearance, phenomenal world (68) 

prabhu Lord (6, 256, 260, etc,) 

prama true, right knowledge (166, 418) 

pramaqa means of valid knowledge (88) 

pramapaka literally true (381) 

pramapana certainty (31) 

prayojana purpose, aim, use, gain, (115, 152, etc.) 

pravartaka founder (218) 

pravi^ta that which pervades, pervading (274) 
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pravTtti activating, functioning (4i<0 
pravc^a pervasion, entering into (275) 
praveSana pervasion, entering into (2:^ 
praina inquiry (170, 179, etc^. 

pragdeha first (physical body ,p2J) , ^ . v J 

praoatyaga abandonment of life, suickb (347) . , 

prfttibhasika purely delusive (33, 221, ete.) 

prtpti attainment, gaiainft X24i )\ anivins at, einersenoo (^9) 

prabalya superiority of force, a^ndeacy (206). .. 

piamaoilea founded on authority, well-attestied (397). 

pr^aoya authenticity, validity (263) ;; , . . 

piayascitta atonement, expiation, amends (for sin) (233) 

prerana incitement, urging into motion (2^) 

phala reward, merit, retribution (220, 25B, 260,329);,iest|lt* effect* resultant^ 
outcome (116, 171, etc.). •. -> 

philabiK)!^, ono w^eqjfiotf^ 
phalita producing results (120) 

bandharaukta "‘liberated from slavery” (418) 

bandhoochitti cutting of bonds (417) 

bala strength, force, ppnwr. (5, 7, U6, etc.) .. 

bahuvrihi possessive adjectival compound (as in ‘‘having no aeopnii”) (2i2) 

bana arrow (347) 

badha annulment, cancellation, removal (42, 44, 361, 401) , 
badhaka annuling, removing; invalidating (434 271 > 378)' 
badhika anni|lln& tmoring (3^ 
badhita annulled, sublated^invnUdattdi (96» 213,. 214) 

Mhya. annuli^ invalidated (378>: 

hfthSHikstFaaa eatenud senm (245) 
bahyarthft aateraal^ohiector datuia 

bimha 4h(j origiin>k(pf a actual thing neflectad (as opposed to 

its “pratibimba” or reflection) (267, 270, 276^ 285, 296> 368) 
bimbapratibimbatva,. relation of cviginal: to reflection: (295) 

buddhi understanding (29); a pa^icutaxmePtal slate of iQomentary duratioai 
a percept (238, 240, 241, 243, 244, 245. 278) 
budha sensible man, wise person (58^ 162, 
bodhaka revealing, manifesting, indicative of (381, etc.) 
bauddha Buddhist (229) 

brahmakfioda (he part of Scripture which relates to Bi^^ahman (Upan4a4s) 
(223) 

hvghnrecit Bcal¥mn?Con9acHJs»ess 

brabmacaitanya consciousness of Brahman, Brahman-Consciousaess (406) 
brahman Brahmft (7> 47.. 50, 32, t85, m 3r84); Brahman (16. 22, 23, 24, 28; 
29. 98, 139, 143. tW; 172.. 174. 186, 197, 211, 310; 514, 316, 322^^ 323; 
325, 329, 331, 332, 342, 356, 357. 359, 361. 369, 371, 384v 40U 406, 414) 
brahmavid knower of Brahman (313) 
brahmas&mya identltel wiflt ^^ahman (359) 
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bmhmfihamasmi am BrahmaD'* (323) 

hhakta worshipper, woishipping (249) 

bhahga breaking down, dissolution (160, 415) 

bhagavat Blessed One (Vi?ou) (6, 35.65, 232, 351, 372) 

bhaya fear, dread (100,101,120. etc.) 

bhartr bearer (6); protector (35Q 

bhava becoming, trammigrating flux (of souls) (365) 

bhftgavata Bhdgavata Furd^ (58, 143. 364) 

bhina shining, appearance (111) 

bh&nta (bhAmta) shining (71, 75, 110) 

bhfiia weight (274. 304) 

Uiiratl Goddess of Speech (Bharati) (355) 

bbAva nature, being, existence, state (230); sentiment, meaning (58.145, etc.) 
bfa&vBDA sentiment, fancy (60) 

bhlyya ^ahkara's commentary on the Brahmasutra (271) 
bhasyakrt wnter of a commentary on the Avikmaiu/ra (referring to ^kara) 
(355) 

bhlsvat sun (261) 

Uutti flaw (93) 

bbidl difference, sqiaration (49, 189. 210) 

bhinna different, something different (HI. 121, etc.) 

bhionatg difference (178) 

bhQ earth (6) 

bhQtala earth (20) 

bhQlagnainrttik8 ^^day adhering to earth** (151) 

bhu^a ornament, decoration (137); fulfilment, warrant (383) 

bhrgu Bbrgu. one of the great seers of old (184) 

bheda difference (13. 14, 16. 22, 201. 204. etc.); something different (18) 
bhedavftkya declaration of a difference, statement afiSrming the [difference 
(of God from all souls and all things from eadi other) <13, 14. 31) 
bhedairuti diffCTnoe-text(s) in Scripture (199. 208, 378, 399); difference 
(interpretation of) Scripture (351) 
bhoktr one who experiences, one who epjoys (232. 238. 239) 
hhokuta an experiencing, expoknee (242) 

Uioga experience (259. 410); ddight (321) 
bhogavat experiencing, emoying (24Q 
bhiama illusion, error (43, 44, 69, 70. etc.) 
bhramaqa turmoil, staggering (367) 
bhnunl illusion (74) 

bhrinti (bhrAxhti) error, illusion (34, 35, 77, 79. etc.) 

hhrftntitva (bhrflihtitva) state of error, illusionism, illusoriness (389. 386) 

mati opinion, doctrine, belief, perception (26. 46, etc.) 
madhva Madbva, founder of the Dualist VecUnta (2.405) 
manana reflection, thought (33) 

Dianas mind, mental organ (243. 328) 

manovTtti mental modification. **maital organ*s vrtti’* (331) 
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mantr thinker, act of thinking or reflecting (310) 

mantra incantation, sacred formula (306) 

mandaiabhtibhrta Mount Mandaiap center of the universe (6) 

maiicikA mirage (161) 

marygdA goal (350) 

mastaka head, skull (282) 

mahatva greatness (181) 

mahadeva great god, **gieat One*’ (408) 

maharst great sage (192, 145, etc.) 

mahAkAya Great-bodied (said of Vttnu) (303) 

mahApuru^a Supreme Spirit, God (Vi^pu) (216, 220) 

mahAprabhu *'Supreme^od” (249) 

mahAbhiama Great Illusion (of the universe) (35) 

mahAbhrAnti Great Illusion (of the universe) (45) 

mahAmukti iinal emancipation (345) 

mahAmok^ final emancipation, summit of ^naodpation (373) 

mahitva greatness (8) 

mahiman m^esty (3, 4, 11) 

mAtr mother (46, 309) 

mAtra full measure, totality (170) 

mAtrApara beyond measure (8) 

mAna standard, moisuxe, appraisal (35, 36, 420) 

mAyA Illusion, power of Illusion (160, 364, 365, 375) 

mAyAkaipita characterized by or made of mAyA (372) 

mAyAmaya consisting of mAyA, characterized by mAyA (368,375) 

mAyAvAdin Illusionist (Non^dualist) (59) 

mAyin Illusionist (Non-dualist) (67, 340) 

mAyika illusory (with *‘na,” real—336), marked by mayA (376) 

mAyitva^ruti scriptural passages dealing with mgyA (370) 

mArga road, path (317, 382) 

mAlA row, series, sequence (1 IS, etc.) 

mAhAtmyavArdhi **oceaa of majesty** (said of Scripture) (351) 

mithyA illusoryi falw (168, 190, etc.) 

mithy^fiAna false way of thinking, illusion (6Q 

mithyatva illusoriness (140,358) 

mithyAtvaAniti passages in Scripture which refer to ‘‘illusion** (358) 
mithyAvAdita error-speaking (31) 
mukta liberated, freed, released (one) (330, 345, 376, 418) 
mukti release, liberation (298, 333, 335, 345, 405, 416) 
mukha mouth (33, 155); face (118, 272, 273, 275, 277, 279, 281, 285, 288, 
290,291,292,293,294, 369) 
mukhacandra “moon-faoed** (288) 
mukhacchAyA face-image (in a mirror) (237) 

mukhyatva—pre-eminence, literalness (as opposed to figurativeoess); also 
“faccness” (punningly) (292) 

mukhyArtha the primary, most immediate, or literal sense or meRning (of a 
word or text) (212,355,401) 
muni sage, seer (177, 187, etc.) 
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munimarga path or way of the of saga <190 ^ 

mrti death (321) 

mnfttva illusctttaeas, ITTmtoii (13^ 141< «#e.) 
maitreya the sage Maitreya (IBS) 
mok$a liberation, release (34, 262 373) 

yajfiakartr performer of a sacrifioe (321) 
yatana effort, endeavor, attention (389) 
yatna eftoit, exertion (174) 
yflga sacrifice (39, 320) 
yftcfift prayer (196) 

yfttana agony, acute irritation, punishment (244, 248,^ etc.) 

yatrAkaraoa pilgrimage (305) 

yukta proper, correct, appropriate (142, etc.) 

yukti proof, argument (77, etcjL fitness, sense (26T, etc.) 

yuktimat fit, eoirect, logicat, right (370, etc.) 

yiyir yoge the verbal root of the derivation “slyiyya" (373) 

yoga connectioD, relation, union, alliance (146, 147, 205, ^.) 

yogaja arising from or generated by contact (162) 

yogavinfibhatabheda a difference characterized by an Inseparable unity (374) 

yogin yogi (37) 

yoglndra Yogi-Prince (34, 64) 

yogyatA fitness, suitablefit^, aptitude (163) 

raksaka protecting, protector' (350) 

nik?A care, protection, safeguard (174, 263, etc.) 

rajata silver (43,92, 307, 360). 

rajju rope (30^ 

raijusarpa rope-snake (t47) 

ratna jewel (175, 415, 416) 

ratnatA(afika bejewelled earring (?55) 

ratnam&lA jewel necldhce {2X7} 

ramApati Laksml’s Lord (Vi$nu) (261> 

T^aa King (56, 176, 255, 34S, 418) ‘I 

fAjAdhirftjii King of kings (Viiou) (257) 

rAddbAnta guaranteed truth, creed (190, 369) 

rAma RAma (50) 

rAmadeva RAma (53) 

rA?tm country, empire, dominion QiBy 

ru*a* ilvn (47, 1877 

rQpa form, formed like, shaped like, having the nature of, constituted by, 
consisting of (85, 91, 106, 211,, etc.). 
rOpata (grammatica]) character (21); essence (29) 
rfipya silver (79, 147, 163, 164, 360) 
rOpyatva havipg the quality of silver, sUveriness (163) 

laksanA indirect expression (396) 
lak$mi^ Lord of wealth (Vi$uu) (299) 
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laya dissolution, disappearance (234, 235, etc.) 
linga essential character (54); mark (of sin) (415) 

Ida amusement, sport (46) 

lupti annihilation, suppression (160) 

lepa stain, taint (264) 

loka world (252, 256, etc.) 

laukika ordinary man, mankind (172,287, etc.) 

vaktr^ face (121) 

vacas speech, words (62, 352, etc.) 

vaihcaka fraudulent, fraud (195) 

vaihcakatl fraudulence (36, 38) 

vaiticana illusion, deception (61, 226, etc.) 

valmika ant-hill (300) 

va^in controller (3) 

vasi^tha Va$islba, a great sage (192) 

vastu thing, substance (69, 80, 81, 290, etc.) 

vahni fire (284) 

vakya statement, declaration (13, 17, etc.) 

vac word, words, expression, text, interpretation (15, 16,18, 26, etc.) 

v&pi language (210); eloquent words (190) 

vAda doctrine, thesis, belief (103, etc.) 

v^in Sj^aker, proponent (179, etc.) 

vadiiAja Vadiraja, the author (421) 

vAsudeva Vfisudeva (Vis^u) (55, 56, 60) 

vikftra altered condition (359) 

vikriya agitation, modification (243) 

viksepa projection, illusory projection (of Ignorance over the Pure Con¬ 
sciousness of Brahman) (72, 86, 126) 
vicaksana clear-sighted, intelligent man (235, 308) 
vicAra interrogation (208) 
vicArapa investigation, analysis (15, 27, 413) 
vijfiAna knowledge, discernment (172) 
vitarka debate, dispute (176) 
vid man of knowledge (360) 
vidya (true) knowledge (86) 
vidhava widow (81) 
vidhA. methodology (137) 
vinAsa destruction (113) 
vinirpaya ascertainment, determination (319) 
vipak^a opposing thesis (271) 
viparita reversed, opposite (275) 
vipra inspired sage (219) 
vibhinnala difference (53) 
vibhrama illusion, delusion, error (74) 
vibhranti (vibhrAiiiti) illusory appearance (69) 
viniddha obstructed, contrad icled, contradicting (127, 137, etc.) 
virodha opposition, contradiction, annulment (140, 189, 205, etc.) 
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virodhitva ability to annul or contradict (S5) 
vilakss^iasvabhava intrinsically different (266) 
vivarta illusory world appearance (127) 
vivflda dispute (391) 
viveka discrimination (129) 

vivekin one who discriminates, wise person (191»etc.) 
vilUta distinguished, quali6ed by (394, etc.) 

vi^$a distinction, something distinctive, peculiar characteristic, attribute, 
difference (42, 44, 60, 167, 203, 204) 
viSesya bare substance of something, actual substance present (162) 
vij^ya object, object of the senses, thing seen (129,268) 
vi^vrk^ ♦♦poison tree” (337) 
vi?ou Vi 9 pu (8, 49, 54, 177, 186, 394, 417) 
visadr^tva dissimilarity (276) 

vrtti a particular mode of mind, an instant of consciousness, a momentary 
condition of mind, mental modification (74, 91, 102, 106, 109, 112, 113, 
114, H6, 133. 154, 160, 170, 171, 172, 331); sense (of a word) (214, 215); 
also see ‘‘parok^avftti** and “aparokjavrtti*^ 
vj-ddhi well-being, prosperity (394) 

vefikatapati Master of Venkafa, a sacred bill on top of which is a f^ous 
temple dedicated to Vi^u; said of V^ou (305) 
vettr knower, one who is aware (195) 
vettrtd act of knowing (311) 
veda the Vedas, Scripture (36, 39, 45, 194, 225, etc.) 
vcdadraitr Vedic visionary (194) 
vedanA (act of) perception (33, etc.) 
vedavyasa VedavySsa, Vyflsa (194); also see “vyftsa” 
vedokti words of Scripture (216) 
vaikalya defectiveness, state of being flawed (88, 128) 
vaij8tya diveiseness, heterogeneity (339) 
vaidika conforming to the Vedas (257) 
vairata^ (due to) spite, hostility (253) 
vai^lyavat distinguished by (335) 
vaisAdr^a dissimilarity (296) 
vyatyisa subversion, opposition (358) 
vyatha torment, anguish (247) 
vyartha (something) meaningless, fals4(208) 
vyavastha see “pratikarmavyavasthl” 

vyavaharirtfl the condition of one who is involved in some activity, activity (104) 
vyavahara everyday life (41); activity (104) 
vyapta pervading (414) 

vyAvaharika merely oonvenlional or conventionally true, only empirically 
valid (35, 40. 200, 201, 202, 216, 359, 372, 374) 
vyavahArikata the Non-dualist position which holds that aU reality short of 
Brahman is merely conventionally real (67, 96,97.103, 190.209, 222, 377) 
vyavahAriki only conventionally true or valid (221) 

vyAsa Vyasa (the omniscient compitoilf ihe Scriptures and composer of the 
Brahmasutra (100, 101, 385) 
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vyftsafiga “complete standofiT^ (205) 

^ti force, power, purport (27, 72, 86, 158, etc.) 

^kaia Siva (185) 

iank^ fear (145, etc.); doubt, uncertainty (229) 
iankfipailka “mire of fear*' (393) 

Sapatha oath, imprecation (210) 

4abda Revelation (15, 21, 27, etc.); word (168, etc.) 
iayana sleeping (300) 

iara arrow (**can" for rhyme effect—233) (312) 

Saiairhga hare’s horn (something unknown, never seen) (307, 362) 
iflkunika soothsayer (383) 

Afistra sacred book(s), canonical work($) (36,420) 
iik^ teaching, instruction (82); punishment (255) 

Romani crest-jewel (350) 
iilfi. stone, rock, boulder (280, 304) 

4iva Siva (54, 394) 
mu baby (174, 175) 
ii$ta one who is learned (195) 

^islAc&ra practice or conduct of wise or learned men (208) 
iuka Suka (Darrator of the Bhagavata Fur^a) (63, 65, 196, 364,403) 
fiukti shell, motherH?f-pcarl (70, 149, 163, 307) 

^ktirQpya shell which is mistaken for silver, “shell-silver” (70, 94, 149) 
iuddhanantacit purified eternal consciousness (in liberation) (416) 
juddhi purity, freedom (from defilement) (415) 
fiOnya void, empty (173) 

Aaila one of the seven mountain ranges dividing the earth into regions (304) 

fodhana examination, investigation, test (133,183) 

firayapa recourse to, “counting on” (396) 

ill Lak^, Visou’s consort (1) 

iripati Lord (11) 

iruti scriptural test. Scripture (especially the Upani^ads) (4, 9, 11, 25, etc.) 

irutistil “Scripture-wife” (313) 

irai&thya superiority, sovereignty (40, etc.) 

irotavyamantavyadhyeyatva capacity to be heard of, reflected, on, meditated 
on (315) 

irotr bearer, hearing (310) 
iloka verse, stanza (220) 

9 a(f)lhyartha the genitive case or meaning (24) 

saihyoga union, contact (93) 

saihvada consent, agreement (391) 

saihiaya doubt (18, etc.) 

saihsat council, assembly (32, etc.) 

sadisSra round of rebirths, transmigratory existence (236) 

saihkoca curtailment, limitation (71) 

sanga attached (said of karma wifh respect to Brahman) (203) 

safigama contact (76, 244, etc.) 
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saihcaya multitude (394) 
sarficarapa activity (408, 409, etc.) 
saibcira activity (409, 411) 

sat being, truth (32, etc.); real, true (139, etc,); something real, reality; 

existent (141, etc.) 
satta reality, truth (76, 96, etc.) 
sat(t)ra great Soma sacrifice (176) 
sat(t)va truth (198) 
satya true, truth (4, 41, 210, etc.) 
satyata truth (208,209, etc.) 

satyartha^ruti Scripture passage which teaches that things are real (358) 

santosa happiness (224) 

sapta the seventh, or locative case (400) 

saptami locative case (20) 

sambandha relation, union (24, 115, 116, etc.) 

sambhava existence (90) 

samata equality, equivalence (178, 366) 

samatva equality (180) 

sarasvati Sarasvatl River, one of India's most sacred waterways (176) 
sarpa snake (307); the serpent Ananta (Unending) (300) 
sarvajna omniscient, all-knowing (134, 299, 385, 392) 
sarvanasa destruction of the whole (352) 
sarveSvara Lord of all (3) 

savikalpa determinate (knowledge) based on distinction-making (419) 

sahdyin united with (208) 

saksatkAra direct perception (246) 

saksin witnessing self, inner witness (77) 

sAcivya alliance, derivation from (311) 

sad'^ya likeness, resemblance, similarity (164, 288) 

sadhya established (420) 

sAmarthya purport (15); capability (183, 185, 191, etc.) 
sAmAnadbikaraoya same (grammatical) case (16); consubstantiality (of sub¬ 
jective and objective capacities) (315) 
sAmya similarity, likeness (289, etc.) 
sAyujya perfect union (of the soul with God) (373) 
sArasvata relating to the Sarasvati River (219) 
sArvajnya omniscience (186) 
sirfiha lion (289) 

siddha established, confirmed (178, etc.) 
siddhatva establishment, correctness (131) 
siddhAnta orthodox, accepted teaching (246) 

siddhi establishment, fulfilment, corroboration, settlement (383, 384, 420) 

sindhu ocean(s) (304) 

sudhi wise or intelligent man (272, etc.) 

supti sleep, especially deep (dreamless) sleep (234, 235) 

sura god (7) 

sQtrakAra author of the Scriptures (VyAsa) (287) 
sOtrakrt author of the Scriptures (VyAsa) (256,284, 392) 
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sQri sage, wise mao, oracle (89,164, etc.) 

sQrya sun (75, 111, 282) 

srsii creation (131) 

seva worship (220) 

skandha shoulder(s) (294) 

sthapana causing to stand, placing (412) 

sthita abiding, situated (123, etc.) 

sthitatva situating, **situatedness'^ (293) 

snatr swimmer (275) 

snana bathing (305) 

spas^atva clarity, obviousness (144) 

smarana recollection, remembering (247, 258) 

smrti sacred Epics and Puranas, Purana texts (10, 11,178, 199, 200 etc.) 

srasfr begetter (297) 

svajh^na Self-Knowledge (149) 

svataotra self-dependent, non-contingent, independent (298) 
svadrsla experienced by oneself (388) 

svana^jaganna^ 'Hhe destruction of the self and the destruction of the 
world’' (353) 

svaprakA^a self-luminous, the self-luminous (One) (324) 
svapraka^tva self-luminosity (of Brahman) (311) 
svapratikarma sclf-rcfuting (87) 
svabhAva nature, intrinsic nature (11, 49, 152, etc.) 
svabhavatas by nature, due to one's nature (126) 

svarQpa intrinsically real (164, 167); essential nature, own substance (338) 
svarga heaven (241) 

svardeha heaven-body (or spiritual body) (320,321) 
svaiaktitas by its own power (114) 
svasr sister (309) 

svasvAkara separate, distinct nature (415) 
svfljflina ignorant oneself, one's own ignorance (371) 
svAdrsta not experienced (by oneself) (384) 
svflmin master, lord (368) 

svflitha true meaning, real truth (200,205, 209, etc.) 

hari Visnu (3, 230, 248, 252, 254,256,296, 376,403) 
haritaki myrobalan tree (155) 
hartr slayer (6) 

hasta hand (52, 118); (elephant's) trunk (379) 
hastJndrahasta “king elephant’s trunk" (379) 
hani loss, extinction, cessation (239, 321) 
hinata depravity, baseness (45) 

huhkAra the sound hum (expressive of contempt), hiss (145) 
hrd heart (sometimes meaning the soul) (112, 232, etc.) 
hetu basis, cause (of), reason (for) (272, 330); resulting in (320) 
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[Excepting a few lapses in punctuation and diaciitics] 

page 

line 

for 

read 

1 

4 

doctrined 

doctrine 

3 

17 

indifierentiated 

undifferentiated 

16 

13 

which 

while 

21 

14 

pun 

pun on 

65 

21 

—o what 

—or as what 

65 

25 

under-or ever- 
exclusiveness 

under-or over- 
inclusivencss 

67 

7 

knowledge 

knowledge is 

71 

13 

is 

are 

72 

21 

true 

as true 

87 

29 

(identity-and- 

differencc-) 

(identity- and 
difference-) 

89 

7 

and te 

and the 

no 

8 

Madhava 

Madhva 

116 

6 

(from bottom) 

earth 

earth 

118 

9 

(from bottom) 

objectives 

objectness 

123 

17 

there 

then 

125 

14 

(from bottom) 

thus 

also 

131 

15 

The 

It is the 

131 

15 

delete *at a lower level* 

133 

2 

as 

As 

139 

18 

7 


140 

25 

We 

COMMENT : We 

142 

7 

dear 

clear 

146 

11 

Madhava 

Madhva 

148 

9 

delete ‘(pareQa) 


148 

4 

(from bottom) 

united. 

united. 

161 

11 

counsel 

council 

161 

2 

(from bottom) 

costituting 

constituting 



